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Pretace 


ieee FOR the newspapers and family letters in the 
State Historical Library at Indianapolis which are especially rich in 
pioneer lore, all of the source materials drawn upon in the writing of 
this history are available in Montgomery County, Indiana—in the 
newspaper and letter collections of its various town, city and school 
libraries, in personal collections, in the archives of Wabash College, 
and in the files and records of the County Courthouse, and of the 
Crawfordsville City Building, and of the Crawfordsville Journal 
Review. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the many individuals who aided 
me in my search for historical material. A list of these generous peo- 
ple, regrettably too long to include here, would read like a directory 
of County families. Many of these contributors are specifically identi- 
fied in the text. 

Librarians throughout the County were most helpful and coopera- 
tive. Among them were Robert McClarren of the Crawfordsville 
Public Library; Donald E. Thompson of the Wabash College Library, 
Mrs. Jessie Delano, Darlington; Mrs. Bertha Boone, Ladoga; Mrs. 
Edith Miller, Linden and Miss Helen Kelso, Waveland. 

I should also like to thank Byron K. Trippet, President of Wabash 
College, Mrs. Lawrence DeVore, Mrs. Paul Husting, Miss Anna 
Caroline Crane, Herbert Morrison and Will H. Hays, Jr. for their 
valuable service as members of the committee enlisted to supervise 
the publication of this book. 

Mrs. John V. VanSickle contributed enormously to the published 
work by her diligent and expert assistance, for which I am deeply 
grateful. I am grateful also to Mrs. Edward C. Gullion for her gen- 
erous help with the proofreading. 

Thomas P. Showalter, editor of the Crawfordsville Journal Re- 
view, was most helpful in connection with my research. ‘The personal 
interest of Winfred R. Isom, vice president of R. R. Donnelley and 
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Sons Company who printed and bound this book, and of Forrest V. 
Howell, partner of the Howell-Goodwin Printing Company who set 
the type, lightened the task of its publication. I am indebted also to 
Harold McDonald of the Wabash College faculty for his expressive 
drawings. 

Most of all, my wife Hazel D. Gronert was my faithful aid 
throughout the preparation of this work. 

As author, of course, I must assume responsibility for errors of 
fact or judgment. 

THEODORE G. GRONERT 
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The Indian country—The land office—The first settlers— 
The organization of government—The log cabin appears— 
Problems of trade and transportation. 


(WHAP ERT 
The First Settlers 


Wien INDIANA was admitted as a state in 1816 the In- 
dians held most of its 36,291 square miles. Along the Whitewater 
Wabash and Ohio rivers stretched thin ribbons of settlement, a log- 
cabin frontier that was slowly but inexorably closing in on the 
Miami Indians. Already squatters had invaded non-treaty land and 
there was a mounting demand that the area between the Whitewater 
and Wabash be made available to settlers. 

In 1818 the Miamis reluctantly signed a treaty ceding over four 
million acres of land for which the Indians received approximately 
six and one-half cents an acre. The treaty land known to the Indiana 
settler as the New Purchase was described by the pioneer as “the most 
fertile part of the state of Indiana and as desirable as any land in the 
Northwest.” The southern half of the area was heavily wooded, well 
watered and generally fertile, although there was some waste land in 
the southernmost part. To the north the land was more open, but even 
in this region there were forested areas along waterways where ma- 
terials for cabins and fences could be procured. In this section, also 
amply supplied with water, there was occasional swampland that 
could only be used after the digging of drainage ditches. 

Montgomery County, located in the western part of the New Pur- 
chase, presented some of the characteristics of both sections of the 
treaty land. The southern half of the county was densely wooded 
with some heavily timbered, rough land in the southwestern section. 
To the north the timber gradually “thinned-out” to a point where the 
prairie appeared. Here was a rich, well-drained soil, except for some 
swampland bordering Coal and Potato creeks. The more articulate 
observers of the Sugar Creek area have left us a contemporary de- 
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scription of the country. Sanford Cox, who observed the Montgomery 
County region in the 1820’s wrote: 


“The natural scenery of the Wabash Valley as it was found by the 
first settler—was beautiful and picturesque. Hills and dales, forests and 
prairies, grottos, rivulets and rivers checkered and diversified every 
portion of it. 


This description could also have been applied to an extensive sec- 
tion of the Sugar Creek region. If the observant Cox had on that spring 
day stood on the limestone turret—in the then isolated “Shades of 
Death”—and noted the sweeping panorama following the bend of the 
creek, we are sure that he would have given an adequate account of 
“nature’s bridal veil.” 

Along the bottom land silvery green sycamores lined the water’s 
edge as far as the eye could follow the shoreline. Redbud blossoms 
made a brilliant pattern set in the soft green of maple and poplar or 
fringed the darker green of the austere and unbending hemlock. 
White dogwood massed on a far hillside foamed against the slope like 
the gentle surf of some inland sea and nearer at hand shadbush, 
cherry and plum billowed like puffs of gray-white smoke along a ter- 
raced ridge. Underfoot if you descended into the valley and then 
climbed the neighboring slope you walked over a carpet of blue, 
white or purple hepatica already retreating from the tide of tall- 
stemmed phlox. Over the rim of the valley, on the forest floor the 
Indian paintbrush pushed up to the border of the first windfall where 
it mingled boldly with the exotic orchid known to the pioneer as the 
moccasin flower. 

The frontier woman, when she wrote of the wilderness, marveled 
at the varieties of shrubs and flowers; some loved them and cherished 
the memory long after the march of civilization had driven many of 
the shrubs and flowers into the isolation of some remote glade. Because 
the forest was a shadowed and lonely place, many pioneers found espe- 
cial pleasure in the open prairie. Mary Hovey, wife of a Presbyterian 
minister in the Coal Creek neighborhood, wrote of that region: 


“We stood at the edge of a wooded slope and looked westward 
across tossing prairie grass that like the waves of a great sea extended 
to the horizon.” The time was mid-summer and Mrs. Hovey noted 
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that there were islands of color in the tough gray-green prairie grass 
“where wild flowers grew in abundance!” 

Other writers noted the brilliant hues of scarlet, orange and blue and 
bright yellow that made a gay if motley-colored banner on the prairie 
floor. 

The primitive tribesmen destined to inevitable retreat before the 
white invasion reflected in both word and deed an appreciation of the 
physical aspects of the region, but their immediate concern was with 
corn lands and hunting ground. The rich bottoms were sometimes 
planted to corn by the women of the Miami tribe, and the men found 
a plentiful supply of fish and game in the streams and valleys. The 
inheritors of a Neolithic culture had hunted in this land for centuries, 
but in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the white man’s civiliza- 
tion moved into this beautiful and productive region. First came the 
French hunter and trader, who followed Sugar Creek when he ven- 
tured inland from the settlements on the Wabash. But the first Amer- 
icans to report on the area and note the future site of Crawfordsville 
made their visit in 1813. In that year three ranger officers scouted the 
region. Major Ambrose Whitlock, Captain Williamson Dunn and 
Lieutenant Henry Ristine all agreed that the land bordering Sugar 
Creek would be a good site for a settlement. The high land south and 
east of the creek would be more healthful than the wet lands of the 
prairie and the woods assured materials for cabin construction, a 
plentiful supply of game and numerous sites for the location of mill- 
dams. It was understandable then that when Ambrose Whitlock set 
up the first land office in the New Purchase, he decided to locate it on 
the land he had visited as a ranger in 1813. The state had created Mont- 
gomery County in 1822, but it was not until 1823 that Major Whitlock 
opened the land office that formed the nucleus for a pioneer village. 
The town was named Crawfordsville because the Major wished to 
honor Secretary of Treasury William H. Crawford, the cabinet officer 
who had issued Whitlock’s commission as Receiver of Public Lands. 

But even before the land office opened settlers had appeared on the 
scene. Tradition would have it that several squatters had crossed the 
border from Putnam County, but the most authentic claim to the title 
of first settler belongs to a Union Township family. In 1821 William 
Offield and his wife Jennie pre-empted on a section of land four miles 
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southwest of the site of the future town. Here they built a log cabin 
located on a little stream—later known as Offield Creek—which was a 
tributary of Sugar Creek. Offield has left an account book and other 
records which clearly indicate that he was a man who had considerable 
formal education and great natural ability. He was elected county 
commissioner but did not serve out his term, moving to Missouri and 
later to Oregon. This first settler was of the Daniel Boone school, 
always interested in what was hidden behind the next hill. He wanted 
“elbow room” and felt that the smoke rising from the chimney of a 
neighboring cabin was proof that the country was overcrowded. 

In truth the village and county were experiencing a phenomenal 
growth. Business was booming and land sales were increasing by leaps 
and bounds. In 1823 Williamson Dunn brought supplies from Madi- 
son, Indiana, and a few months later Major Isaac Elston freighted in a 
stock of goods and established a general store. By 1824, in addition to 
the land office there were two general stores, two cabinet shops, one 
tavern, one blacksmith-shop, one gristmill, one shoeshop and tannery 
and three public buildings. These structures included a land office, a 
jail and a courthouse. The land office was a very modest one-room 
building, noted for its large number of patrons rather than for its ar- 
chitecture. The log jail, a one-story affair, cost the impressive sum 
of $250. 

The most elaborate structure was the $295 courthouse built by 
Eliakam Ashton with James Stitts as surety. This first temple of law 
was built of logs “with a minimum facing of one foot.” It was 26 feet 
long by 20 wide and two stories high, “the first nine feet high from 
floor to joists and the second seven.” The floors were made of oak. 
The upper story was to be used for offices while the lower was re- 
served for a courtroom. This portion of the building was furnished 
with a homemade rostrum, half a dozen chairs and a score of long 
benches. Behind the rostrum, seats were placed for the use of the 
judge and his associates. The lawyers used the table and the remain- 
ing chairs, while the jury and interested spectators had to be content 
with benches. 

While the county was providing this physical evidence of the 
intent to uphold the majesty of the law, the state took the first tenta- 
tive steps to make the land office and the new county more accessible 
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to the prospective settler. In 1824 two roads were “laid out,” one from 
Indianapolis to Crawfordsville, another from Crawfordsville to Terre 
Haute. These roads were neither graded nor graveled and were little 
more than trails, with logs set to give bottom to swampy sections and 
an occasional stump-studded path cut through a densely forested 
area. Another so-called road extended northward from Madison by 
way of Greencastle to Crawfordsville, and it was over this road that 
most of the early settlers found their way to Crawfordsville. They 
came in dearborns, oxcarts, on horseback, and a few adventurous 
young men traveled on foot, making their way to this Promised Land 
in the “Great Wabash Valley.” Here at the land office in the village 
of Crawfordsville, on December 24, 1824, the public land sale opened. 
Buckeyes, Kentuckians and a number of Hoosiers from the Ohio 
River settlements, with scattered representatives from other states, 
gathered at the little land office determined to outwit the speculators 
in the bidding for choice sections of land. 

A stalwart pioneer would push through the crowd with a hang- 
man’s rope dangling from his arm, or a rifle-toting spectator might 
loudly query his companion: “John, do you need any help clearing 
out those skunks that are messing up your quarter section?” And John 
would reply: “I think those varmints are too smart to hang around 
where they ain’t wanted.” Usually John made himself understood, and 
the unregistered owner was able to bid in his improved land at the 
government price of $1.25 an acre. 

Since Crawfordsville was a land office many prosperous and 
forward-looking people were attracted to the new settlement because 
of the knowledge that there would be a steady movement into the 
surrounding country until all the good land was taken up. And of 
course the removal of the Miami Indians gave assurance that the new 
area would soon be freed from all danger of Indian depredations. 
Even the panic of 1819 had little effect in the area and only slowed 
down the pace of settlement for a brief time. By 1824 the movement 
into the region was in full swing, with the middle and upper reaches 
of the Wabash Valley the center of attraction. 

Crawfordsville was the clearing house for the area, and many of 
the first comers took up quarter sections in Montgomery County. In 
1824 a great majority of the settlers came from Kentucky, but there 
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was a small representation from the Middle states and New England. 

Because it was a land-office town, Crawfordsville even at this early 
date was more progressive than the typical frontier community. A 
post office was in operation in 1823. The Baptist congregation held 
regular meetings in 1824, members of the group organizing a sub- 
scription school. Presbyterian and Methodist circuit riders held occa- 
sional meetings in the homes of loyal supporters, and there was a 
healthy and somewhat contentious rivalry in the saving of “brands 
from the burning.” 

In 1824 when “Andy” Jackson was running against the field in the 
presidential sweepstakes, Crawfordsville had its share of Old Hickory 
partisans. Fist fights were common, and no one was thrown into the 
newly built jail for giving a muscular demonstration of his inherent 
rights as a free-born and self-respecting citizen of Crawfordsville, 
Montgomery County, Indiana, United States of America. 

So far as legal status was concerned the county had assumed a 
standing not achieved by the town for several decades. Crawfords- 
ville did not attain a corporate existence until 1866, while the county 
was organized in 1822. When townships were given “metes and 
bounds” they took on some political importance, but in this formative 
period the county was the core of the local political organism. ‘The 
first county election was held on March 1, 1823, with 61 citizens 
exercising the right of suffrage. Three county commissioners were 
elected—William Offield, James Blevins and John McCollough. It was 
by order of these officers that the first jail and courthouse were built. 
On March 3, 1823, the board authorized James Rainey to sell certain 
lots belonging to the county and, in anticipation of funds accruing 
from the sale, appointed James Stitts to the post of county treasurer. 
In May, 1823, S. D. Maxwell was appointed sheriff to serve pending 
the election of a duly qualified official. David Vance was the first 
elected sheriff, followed by Foster Field, who in turn was succeeded 
by Vance. The only other offices provided for in the twenties were 
those of clerk and recorder. John Wilson served as clerk from 1823 
to 1837. Mathew Cowley served as recorder from 1825 to 1827, after 
which time the job was transferred to the clerk’s office for three years. 
In 1830 George Miller took charge of the recorder’s office, which he 
filled for the next 16 years. During the twenties successors to the 
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original county commissioners included Henry Ristine, Charles 
Swearingen, James Milroy, Daniel Easley, Dennis Ball and James 
Seller. 

The town was not organized until the thirties, hence the citizen 
who desired political preferment would aspire to county or state of- 
fice. But despite the growth of partisanship on the national front, the 
first county offices were offered to well-known citizens on a non- 
partisan basis. Actually the typical county office of this early date was 
a part-time occupation for the Montgomery pioneer, for any fore- 
sighted settler must necessarily give most of his time to clearing, then 
cultivating his land. The declaration of certain travelers that the fron- 
tiersman was lazy and shiftless does not bear close examination in the 
face of the records as to the conversion of woodland and prairie into 
farms. Possibly some observers arrived at their decision by noting the 
pioneer’s way of life during the winter months when work was less 
demanding. Certainly the average Montgomery County farmer was 
kept busy during the early years of pioneering. About two-thirds of 
the county was heavily wooded, and the typical quarter section was 
a combination of primeval trees and dense underbrush. A new arrival 
might have the aid of neighbors in raising his cabin, but the job of 
clearing the land belonged to each family. In the typical case the set- 
tler was a young married man, who depended on his own efforts and 
those of his wife. Trees must be felled and the trunks and branches 
cleared away. If the stumps were not too large the seed corn would 
be planted among them, at least for the first year. Later the roots were 
grubbed out. Sometimes the labor of felling a tree was avoided by 
girdling-cutting through the outer bark to a depth that affected the 
circulation of sap. The tree thus deadened could be burned down after 
several years or allowed to rot until it could be pulled down. Such 
processes were slow and many settlers took a decade to clear enough 
ground to get the proper proportion of crop land, pasture and wood- 
land. 

During the period when the farm was being improved the family 
lived in a one-room log cabin. This structure, as noted earlier, was 
usually built with the aid of neighboring settlers, whose cooperation 
was offered willingly since the cabin-raising was an occasion for a 
community jollification. 
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Ordinarily the settler and his family anticipated the cabin-raising 
by cutting and snaking logs of prescribed length to the selected 
grounds. Before work got under way the men chose an overseer who 
had general charge and assigned the builders to their respective jobs. 
Most important were the four “corner men” who had to cut the sad- 
dles and notches, the crude but adequate dovetail joints that held the 
logs firmly interlocked at each corner of the structure. “End men” 
had the responsibility for rolling the logs into place as they were re- 
quired by the “corner men.” When the walls were up, a roof was 
made of clapboard split from a straight-grained wood such as that of 
the tulip tree. If nails were not available, weight poles were fastened 
at regular intervals, parallel to the ridge pole, in order to hold the 
clapboards in place. Clay with a straw binding was used to “chink” 
the space between the logs. 

A large opening at one end of the cabin was left for a fireplace. 
The chimney of this fireplace was usually constructed of wattles, 
heavily plastered with clay. If flat stones were available, they would 
be used because they greatly reduced the fire hazard. The hearth was 
also made from clay or flat stones. There were usually one or two 
openings designed as windows. At first oiled paper served as a substi- 
tute for glass and in some cases wooden blinds were used to afford 
some protection against the weather. A wooden door, locked from 
the inside by a hand-hewn bar, was the one means of entrance and 
exit. A latchstring that could be drawn in after nightfall hung from a 
small aperture in the door, and during waking hours it was customary 
to indicate that visitors were welcome by seeing to it that the latch- 
string was out. Household furnishings were meager and primitive. 
There were hand-hewn benches, a plank table and homemade beds, 
box-like contrivances projecting from the wall. The straw mattress 
was supported by slats or by a crude matted rope. This so-called spring 
must be constantly readjusted to prevent sagging. 

Kitchen utensils were limited to the most essential items, an iron 
kettle, a skillet and sometimes a Dutch oven. There were a few metal 
knives, forks and spoons with an occasional clay dish or even a 
cherished bit of china. Drinking vessels were fashioned from gourds, 
and, when necessity required, dishes and bowls were fashioned from 
wood. In many instances the pioneer’s wife ground the meal in a crude 
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wooden mortar, a task that ended when some neighbor built the first 
gristmill. The first furniture, including a table, chairs and benches, 
was all homemade, designed for utility rather than beauty. The fare 
placed on the pioneer’s table came in part from wood and stream, 
although home-grown “hog and hominy” were staples. Venison was 
considered a good substitute for beef, but the introduction of cattle 
came in time to make up for the gradual disappearance of wild game. 
The thrifty housewife also supplemented the family diet with foods 
such as the berry, the plum and other native fruits and within two 
years of the cabin-raising was harvesting beans, cabbage and other 
vegetables from her garden. In the Sugar Creek area the maple tree 
afforded a large supply of the highly valued maple syrup. In fact this 
addition to the commissary was prized as a luxury, and its frequent 
mention in old settlers’ reminiscences is evidence of its significance as 
a welcome novelty in a generally monotonous diet. 

At settlers’ reunions held long after the log-cabin frontier had 
vanished, Montgomery County patriarchs recalled the primitive life 
and coarse food of the early days with nostalgic longing, but a careful 
examination of early records does not support the sentimental views 
of those survivors of the pioneer period. Travelers’ journals generally 
agree that frontier fare was at best only passable and even those inured 
to primitive conditions complained about the limitations in quality or 
variety of food. The housewife’s eager interest in securing garden 
seeds and the attention given in family letters to the limited supply 
of sugar, coffee, tea and other “luxuries” brought in by the local 
trader indicate the general condition in the first decade. 

The citizen of Montgomery County was fortunate in living near 
a land office. Enterprising merchants and Montgomery County set- 
tlers were inevitably interested in the problem of transportation, for 
those settlers who came overland in oxcart or dearborn realized the 
need for an adequate system of communication. At first local leaders 
seriously considered the possibilities of Sugar Creek as an outlet to 
the Ohio and Mississippi. In the spring of 1824 William Nicholson 
had traveled by keelboat from Maysville, Kentucky, to Crawfords- 
ville. The journey from the mouth of Sugar Creek to Crawfordsville 
consumed more time and energy than the journey down the Ohio and 
up the Wabash; but Nicholson was not disheartened, for a few months 
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later, aided by Benjamin T. Ristine, he piloted the keelboat down- 
stream to Terre Haute, loaded it with corn and started on the return 
journey. The trip up the Wabash was uneventful, but when the boat- 
men reached Sugar Creek their troubles began. They cordelled the 
boat through the deep channels but had to “warp” it around rocks and 
shallows. Eighteen miles below Crawfordsville the keelboat scraped 
bottom for the last time. Unloading their cargo the two men spent 
ten days shelling the corn, then rounded up some canoes and with the 
aid of skilled paddlers brought their precious cargo to Crawfordsville. 

This experience did not discourage the ambitious trader from 
other ventures at upstream navigation; but by 1830 local citizens 
recognized that bringing goods upstream was inviting trouble and, 
even when the journey was safely completed, the cost of transporta- 
tion was prohibitive. Some downstream traffic by flatboat was pos- 
sible, especially when spring freshets caused the creek to reach flood 
stage. As late as 1845 Darlington achieved brief notice when it estab- 
lished a claim as a river port. In that year a Franklin Township mer- 
chant, Silas Kenworthy, loaded a flatboat with grain and, with 
appropriate fanfare, launched it on the spring flood. Dr. Pleasant 
Winston joined the celebration, and when the boat was pushed into 
the waters of Sugar Creek, he mounted his horse and galloped down 
Main Street waving his hat and crying: “Darlington! Darlington! 
situated on the Rock River headwaters of navigation for the Wabash, 
Ohio and Mississippi.” Despite the good doctor’s declaration Rock 
River (Sugar Creek) never maintained enough depth to become a 
permanent factor in inland navigation. For a quarter-century Mont- 
gomery County would rely on the oxcart, the freight wagon and the 
stagecoach. For a decade they dreamed of supplementing natural 
waterways by building canals and then for a time championed im- 
proved public roads and turnpikes. Not until mid-century did they 
turn from the corrugated corduroy and rutted pikes to the railroad. 
In the meantime they were immortalizing their difficulties in the verse: 


“With many a curse and many a groan 
O’er this rough road we travel, 
One half is suffering from the stone, 
The other from the gravel.” 


Roads and road building—The first crops—The frontier 
merchant—The frontier economy—Goods and prices—A 
pioneer cabin, construction and furnishings. 


CHAPTER II 
The Log-Cabin Frontier 


plies PIONEER coming into Montgomery County in the first 
two decades of its existence was aware of the problem of transport. 
Whether he came from the South, the Middle states or New England 
he was sure to face difficult if not hazardous conditions. The Hovey 
family came from Vermont in the thirties, using stagecoach, canal 
boat, steamboat and freight wagon on their two-month journey to 
Crawfordsville. Virginians traveled by wagon through the Appa- 
lachians, loaded their horses and conveyances on flatboats to negotiate 
the Ohio, then disembarked at Madison to complete the journey over- 
land. This last stage of their journey was the most difficult, for roads 
in the New Purchase were of the most primitive character. 

Every township in the county, according to old settlers’ remi- 
niscences, suffered from poor or indifferent roads. Ripley Township 
records note the experiences of farmers trying to drive a load of corn 
to Crawfordsville over stump-infested roads, while settlers in Linden 
complained that they were often mud-bound for two months. Sugar 
Creek Township declared that they were somewhat better off than 
Madison Township because the spring cloudbursts converted their 
roads into navigable streams. Farmers living along country roads com- 
plained that drivers sometimes tore down rail fences in order to drive 
over their meadows and thus bypass the mud holes, and it was common 
practice to borrow rails in order to improve a corduroy road. 

When local residents grumbled it was pointed out that the remedy 
was in their hands, for the state merely surveyed the roads and main- 
tenance was left to the township or county. Landowners along the 
right of way were required to contribute money or labor in propor- 
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tion to the value of the property served by the road. This kind of 
levy caused confusion and irritation, for the individualistic pioneer 
usually decided he was being overcharged and refused to meet the 
demands of the authorities. These difficulties, along with other admin- 
istrative complications, were responsible for the growth of the pri- 
vately organized turnpike companies. | 

In the meantime there were a few fumbling attempts toward the 
extension of trunk roads. In the late twenties the county expended 
some time and money on its portion of a road connecting Danville, 
Indiana, with Covington. The county was also interested in a north 
and south road from Greencastle to Crawfordsville and thence to 
Lafayette by way of Linden. These roads were passable during dry 
or freezing weather but during the wet season had to be built up with 
logs or planking. Freight wagons in the thirties took the Ridge Road 
west of Linden, when they carried goods between Crawfordsville and 
Lafayette. 

In 1836 the state adopted an omnibus improvement bill providing 
for a network of canals, macadamized roads and railroads. Mont- 
gomery County was to be served by a railroad running from Madison 
to Lafayette by way of Indianapolis and Crawfordsville. Another road 
was to be built from Jeffersonville by way of Salem, Bloomington and 
Greencastle to Crawfordsville. If this second road was not practicable 
a macadamized road was to follow the same route. This bill, which 
contained similar provisions for every section of the state, had barely 
been passed when the panic of 1837 occurred. A few of the projects 
such as the Wabash-Erie Canal and portions of other canals were com- 
pleted, but none of the improvements reached Montgomery County. 
The railroad was turned over to a private company and the proposed 
wagon road was abandoned by the state and turned over to the 
counties. 

Progress under these circumstances was slow and the standard of 
construction very uncertain, since the work was done with local 
supervisors who were often inexperienced in road building. By 1845 
the Lafayette, Crawfordsville and Indianapolis road was called an all- 
weather road, but stagecoach travel was at the rate of five miles an 
hour. All other roads had some sections that were virtually impassable, 
except on horseback, in the rainy season. 
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Some communities failed to push the improved road program 
because they felt that their interests would be best served by railroads. 
As early as 1832, Major Isaac Elston urged the building of railroads, 
but two decades were to pass before the community was served by 
the “ironhorse.” 

Major Elston had a particular interest in improved transporta- 
tion, namely those engaged in the buying and selling of goods. In the 
early period of settlement these occupations were carried on by the 
same man, because the lack of money led to an extensive system of 
barter. The fur buyer would stock up with powder and shot, dress 
goods, spices, salt, and a few hardware items. These he would give in 
trade for peltries, ginseng, smoked pork, hides and grain. Because of 
their bulk, most of the export goods were difficult to transport over 
primitive roads, hence the pioneer merchant had a strong personal 
interest in a more efficient type of transport. 

Two general stores were opened as early as 1823, one by a man 
whose last name was Smith and another by Isaac C. Elston. Smith 
was almost as elusive as his first name and soon disappeared from the 
scene, but Isaac C. Elston remained to become merchant, railroad 
builder, town planner and banker. 

At this early date Elston’s activities were restricted to merchandis- 
ing and politics. He was a Jacksonian Democrat and in the early thir- 
ties accepted an appointment as postmaster for Crawfordsville. His 
primary interest, however, was in the business of buying and selling 
goods and real estate, and he shortly resigned as postmaster. Elston 
was aware of the handicaps facing the frontier farmer when the time 
came to market such bulky products as corn or wheat. Profits were 
eaten up by the cost of delivery and it was necessary to transform 
farm products to a more compact unit. In the case of corn the grain 
was made portable and potable at the same time by conversion to 
whiskey. Oats and other grains were fed to stock and then delivered 
on the hoof. 

Actually even meat production was a precarious business in the 
first decade, and for a while the most reliable money crop was wild 
ginseng, whose root was highly valued by the Chinese as a medicine 
and whose high price quoted on the Cincinnati market made it the 
most valuable cash crop for those farmers whose woodland contained 
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a good growth of ginseng. Major Elston from 1825 to 1830 bought 
and cured thousands of pounds of the root, and in the same period 
scores of farmers in the Balhynch region counted on “sang” as their 
money crop. 

The typical trade in Montgomery County was concerned with 
farm produce and store goods, for ginseng was shortly “rooted out” 
and of course large numbers of settlers were not in possession of 
“sang woods.” ‘The majority depended on what was harvested in 
field and garden. Much of this production was consumed by the fam- 
ily and the rest was sold or bartered, usually to the proprietor of the 
general store who was retailer, wholesaler and sometimes a financial 
agent who was a banker in everything but name. 

The average storekeeper of course was often as short of specie 
as his customer so that much of his business was based on barter. Such 
an enterprise was undertaken by M. L. Burk who operated in the com- 
munity known as Boston Store not far from Wingate. An examina- 
tion of Burk’s day book for the year 1837 offers a close-up of manners 
and methods of merchandising in a pioneer community. And the 
business certainly qualified as a general store, for it sold everything 
from bed-cords to whiskey and bought everything from apples to 
wax. Such commodities as apples and wax were “taken in” as items 
of barter and it was not uncommon for an account to be settled 
without any transfer of cash or paper. Silas Anderson, for example, 
paid a bill of $8.00 by securing credit for butter, eggs, mittens and 
sundries. The reader is intrigued by the word “sundries” which 
might have included ginseng root, pelts and vegetables. Even more 
interesting is the item “mittens” listed at 50 cents to $1.00 per pair, 
for we must summon up a picture of an industrious mother devoting 
her odd moments to the knitting of woolen mittens in order to meet 
the expenses of a growing family. This reconstruction of the transac- 
tion is borne out by an examination of the items debited against the 
Anderson family. They include flannel, furniture, checked apron, 
calico, plates, coffee, tea, salt, dish and water basin, and, of course, 
the ubiquitous sundries. 

The itemized account often gives a clue to the customer’s profes- 
sion. It is easy to deduce that a man who trades in eggs, butter and 
corn is a farmer, and even a shoemaker can be recognized when boots 
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and shoes are “traded in” in part payment of an account. And a doctor 
is indicated when a customer buys ginger, linen and “balm of Colum- 
bia” and is credited to the amount of $16.50 for “attendance on 
daughter.” Since the typical account represented a barter transaction, 
the storekeeper frequently faced the problems of storage and spoilage. 
Often the pioneer produce became a glut on the market. A bumper 
corn crop meant a decline in the price of corn meal and cured pork, 
and what looked like a low price to the producer might represent a 
serious loss to the merchant. 

A decade after the appearance of the first settler the local business 
men were discussing the need for railroads. Of course, at this early 
date canals were popular because of the success of the Erie Canal and 
the editors of the Crawfordsville Record were sure that the answer 
must be found in the newly named “iron horse” or in “artificial water- 
ways.” The first issue, November 18, 1831, notes the calling of a Rail- 
road Convention at Richmond, Indiana,and commends the foresight of 
the Whitewater Valley town in seeking better means of transporta- 
tion. The editor restated the case against high freight costs when he 
wrote: 


“In proportion as the cost of getting to market decreases, so the 
value of products increases;—the increase of value stimulates produc- 
tion,—and the multiplication of products, possessed of value is the 
creation of wealth. What then are our obstructions on the road to 
wealth? We answer nothing but some cheap method of going abroad 
with our produce, by which means wealth is purchased. We hope the 
attention of all classes of our citizens will be speedily turned to this 
important subject; and while other places are looking out for them- 
selves, determine not to be behind them.” 


At the time this editorial was written in 1831 the town boasted three 
general stores, two hatteries, two tailor shops, two taverns, a pottery, a 
tannery and a fruit store. The cost of imported goods, because of 
freight charges, was high, and in 1832 one grocery issued the follow- 
ing price list: 

Coffee 50 cents a lb. 
Sugar 19 cents a lb. 


Cotton goods 28 cents a yd. 
Tea 75 cents a lb. 


eo 
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These prices do not average out any higher than those of the same 
commodities for the present day, but their exorbitant nature is obvious 
if we compare the prices with those paid for local agricultural prod- 
ucts. The market report on farm produce for the same year was: 


Oats per bu. 25 cents 
Corn perbu. 25 to 37 cents 
Wheat per bu. 62 cents 

Beef per Ib. 2 to 3 cents 
Pork per Ib. 2 to 2% cents 
Butter per lb. 10 to 12 cents 


Farmers and townspeople alike looked upon imported articles as 
a luxury. Such fruits as oranges, lemons and bananas were not avail- 
able, and other expensive items were used only on special occasions. 
Maple syrup and molasses were substitutes for sugar while parched 
barley was a homemade replacement for coffee. The spinning wheel 
produced most of the clothing, and linsey-woolsey was used for the 
making of trousers and dresses. Buckskin was popular for men’s shirts, 
with caps made of coonskin or homespun wool. Moccasins and “field 
shoes” were fashioned by some of the more adept members of the 
household. 

These homemade items underlined some of the limitations of the 
frontier economy when luxury goods were scarce and domestic 
goods were a drug on the market. Money was dear when the pioneer 
tried to sell his farm produce but cheap when he bargained for coffee, 
muslin or a pair of store shoes. The dilemma of the early settler is ap- 
parent when we consider his lack of ready money. The average farmer 
handled less than $100.00 cash a year, and the only time some of them 
exchanged that much money was in payment for their quarter section. 

The Wabash student sold his services for 10 cents an hour, but 
this remuneration was not as miserly as it appears, for a student could 
meet the charges for his board, room and tuition for one college year 
for $80.00. 

Of course he led a simple life as did all the citizens of the period. 
Even the merchant and professional man shared the shortage of luxury 
goods. The ladies of the family saved their alpacas or silks for special 
occasions and these dresses served for “best wear’ for several years, 
while the men went high (silk) hat only to church or to weddings. 
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Peter S. Kennedy in his History of Montgomery County gives 
us a vivid picture of the goods that might be considered a “fair pioneer 
outfit.” This property was sold at a public vendue, of course at “‘dis- 
tress prices.” The list included two bulls, a cow, four hogs, two sheep; 
77 skins, including raccoon, muskrat, deer and wildcat hides, one 
wagon, one rifle, and a typical list of farm tools. No chairs or tables 
were listed, but there were some household items enumerated along 
with prices paid by the bidders at the auction. The list included: 


“One lot pewter, $1; 2 linen sheets, $2; 1 pieced quilt, $1.50; 1 white 
counterpane, $6; 1 double coverlet, $1; 1 wire sieve, 75 cents; 45 hanks 
of yarn, $9.37; 1 pair andirons, $2.50; 1 gridiron, $1.50; 1 flat iron 
$1.50; 4 earthen pans, 50 cents; 3 small Liverpool plates, 25 cents; 4 
ereen edged breakfast plates, 37/2 cents; 5 Liverpool teacups and three 
saucers, 25 cents; 1 large Delp bowl, 12% cents; 1 Liverpool bowl, 
1214 cents; 1 small tin bucket, 12% cents; 1 coffee mill, 25 cents; 1 red 
calico dress, $1; 1 gourd of lard, 31% cents; 2 crocks tallow, 25 cents; 
1 blue calico dress, 50 cents; 1 black silk dress (remnant) $2; 6 pair 
woolen stockings, $1.50; 7 pair thread stockings, $1; 1 pair cotton 
stockings, 62% cents; 1 cotton dress, 50 cents; 1 flannel dress, 377 
cents, and 1 petticoat (red), $1.” 


The “distress value” of the log-cabin furnishings total $37.62’. 
Even if we double the value of the goods in order to account for the 
effect of an enforced sale we arrive at a sum of $75.25, an amount that 
approximates the 1954 weekly wage for skilled labor. While allowing 
for inflation and distress prices we can note in this brief list of personal 
effects the modest collection of those items that were of peculiar 
interest to the pioneer housewife. If we allow for the failure to include 
some items of masculine apparel and a few pieces of homemade furni- 
ture, this list of “goods and chattels” could be considered a reasonable 
catalogue of the possessions of a pioneer family of the first decade. 

Even a family of moderate resources with some ready specie avail- 
able had few of the luxuries of the East. Eight years after this auction 
of 1824, Mrs. Edmund O. Hovey wrote to her Vermont relatives 
giving a detailed description of the Hovey cabin near Newtown and 
its furnishings. The log structure was slightly more pretentious than 
some of its Fountain County contemporaries because it actually had a 
glass window, but after noting this fact, we will turn to its furnishings, 
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which in 1833 Mrs. Hovey transferred to a Crawfordsville “cottage.” 

With typical “Yankee thoroughness” this young pioneer wife 
conducts her reader around the room, beginning with the fireplace 
and its array of andirons, teakettles, shovel, tongs, dinnerpot, bakepan, 
iron kettle and brass kettle. Mrs. Hovey continues her enumeration: 


“The remaining furniture at this end of the room is a ladder of 
Mr. Hovey’s make (and a finished one it is) running up to the loft, 
back of it, or rather under it, a couple of chairs. We will now keep on 
the side of the room; the first thing here is a cherry bureau which I 
got for twelve dollars. On this stands the little black trunk that I got 
at Peacham, filled with vials and medicine, likewise Scotts Family 
Bible. Next is the door before described. Next to this is my bed, which 
stands the foot toward the fire. It stands some way out from the side 
of the house, so that behind it I have quite a comfortable little clothes 
press. The bed-stead is a very plain common one, but strong, $8°. I 
could have got very handsome ones but I thought it was not expedient. 
Next to this usually is a candle stand but that I now have writing on. On 
this side another bed-stead stands just like the other but running the 
other way of the house, the side being toward the fire. This is covered 
with the bed spread (now a quilt) that mother gave me, my bed has the 
quilt on it that she pieced out of my green calico and red and olive 
colored one and her red gingham.—But to return, next this spare- 
bed is Mr. Hovey’s writing table and library. Next comes the win- 
dow—with the same blue calico curtain before it that Mrs. White gave 
me last fall. Under this a good sized table stands, cherry $3°°, next a 
plain red-framed looking glass, with a picture of a house on the upper 
part. Now comes my kitchen department. The most prominent thing 
in this is a cupboard for dishes, etc., made by the Reverend E. O. H., 
which would be an ornament in any kitchen in the U. S. On this I keep 
my brass candlesticks and two tin ones, and a tea tray leans back 
against the logs. In the vicinity of this hangs a towel, ironing grate, 
broom, fire hook, tin wash-basin, tin ladle, wing-holders, coffee-mill, 
kneading board, etc., etc., and we have now come round to our start- 
ing place. ... Six chairs are scattered about my room, kitchen chairs, 
split bottoms .75 cents a piece. But I have not told you of the loft yet. 
This is equivalent to a chamber in a frame house. This is low and very 
open, no windows and no other floor than I described as being over 
the room. Up here I keep flour, potatoes, trunks, cod-fish, dried 
apples, salt, big brass kettle, etc.” 


Mary Hovey in this letter gives the historian a detailed catalogue 
of the furnishings in the better-class cabin. When read in conjunction 
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with other letters, it underlines the relation of transportation costs to 
the standard of living. The split-bottom chairs, plain bedsteads and 
the cherry stand were made from native materials by a local cabinet- 
maker and were relatively cheap. The cupboard was built by 
E. O. Hovey. All the food items stored in the loft except salt and cod- 
fish, were home grown; and the salt probably was secured at the 
Vermillion County saline beds, while dried codfish was neither bulky 
nor perishable in comparison with many imported goods. 

By 1836a few well-to-do merchants and land dealers were bringing 
in luxury goods. Several pianos came by way of New Orleans to 
Jeffersonville and were carried overland to Montgomery County. 
Mahogany sideboards and massive four-poster beds were bought in 
Baltimore or Philadelphia and sent across the National Road to Indian- 
apolis. From the capital city these bulky items were hauled by freight 
wagon to Crawfordsville. 

The Canby and the Elston mansions were giving a “touch of the 
city to our town,” and the stores were making “a brave display of 
eastern and imported goods.” The nature of these goods is indicated 
in the advertisement of F. B. Tillay, wholesaler, in the Crawfordsville 
Record of June 11, 1836. Goods for personal consumption included 
tea, coffee, chocolate, nuts, figs, raisins, sugar, syrup, spices, salt, 
oysters, herring, cheese and liquors. The last item was listed along 
with tobacco which had some sale despite the raising of homespun 
tobacco. Kitchen supplies included demijohns, buckets, tumblers, 
glasses and soap. Illuminants were limited to candles and sperm oil; 
and miscellaneous items were madder, alum, saltpeter and nails. These 
were the goods available at Mr. Tillay’s establishment on June 11, 
1836. He did not deal in drugs or dry goods, but his list is representa- 
tive of the items handled by a so-called grocery store of the 1830's. 
Of course, that was the period of household economy and a de- 
gree of self-sufficiency that disappeared along with the log-cabin 
frontier. Within three decades American initiative and inventiveness 
would engulf the Hoosier cultural as well as physical frontier. 


The first churches—Rival denominations—Social influence 
of the church—The log-cabin school—The first newspa- 
per—The press supports higher education. 


CHAPTER III 


Pioneer Churches and Schools 


@); OF THE favorite toasts of the pioneer orator was to 
“Our Free Institutions.” Every member of his audience knew that he 
was going to talk about a free church, a free school or a free press, or 
exalt all of them in one grand peroration. If we are inclined to cavil 
at a certain repetitiousness, we cannot question the earnestness of the 
speaker or the enthusiasm of his audience. The word “freedom” 
seemed to have a peculiar significance for the pioneer, and this was 
especially the case when he was concerned with the church or the 
press. 

Religious groups of Indiana’s pioneer period expressed that addic- 
tion to freedom by engaging in sectarian controveries and in establish- 
ing dissenting churches. One seceding Presbyterian group in 
Kentucky actually issued a “Declaration of Independence.” This keen 
rivalry of the various sects gave vitality and strength to the pioneer 
church and was expressed in the careers of the itinerant preachers 
known as “circuit riders.” These “bearers of the word” were as 
much a part of the frontier society as the pioneer doctor or the sur- 
veyor. By the time a half-dozen log cabins dotted a township, the 
exhorter was on the scene armed with Bible, hymn book and a fervent 
conviction that here were sinners ripe for conversion. 

Although only six months old, the community that became Craw- 
fordsville was apparently standing in the need of prayer, for in the 
summer of 1821—two years before the land office was established— 
Charles Beatty, a Presbyterian missionary, preached the first sermon 
heard in Montgomery County. Three years later another itinerant 
organized the First Presbyterian Church. Two other denominational 
groups were organized in the twenties, the Baptist and the Methodist. 
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The Baptists built the first church edifice to be completed in the 
county. 

Union Township was not the only section of the county that 
attracted the attention of the missionaries, for the settlers of the east- 
ern and southern townships were all considered “brands to be saved 
from the burning.” Brown Township with Waveland as a center was 
stirred by various sectarian activities. The Baptist Church was organ- 
ized in 1826, the Methodist in 1827 and the Presbyterian in 1828. The 
Methodists were called to repentance by Reverend William Smith 
who rode the circuit in the White River-Sugar Creek areas, while the 
Presbyterians were “renewed in the faith” by James Thomson, elo- 
quent preacher and one of the founders of Wabash College. 

The pioneers of Brown Township engaged in intrachurch as 
well as interchurch disputes. The Baptist Church was deeply con- 
cerned about the doctrines of “free-will and pre-destination,” and 
the church was split into two factions. ‘The seceders ultimately joined 
with a group of Christian Church members and formed the Freedom 
Church. 

It was natural for the Baptist liberals and the Christian church to 
unite because for a time Alexander Campbell, founder of the Disciples 
of Christ, formed close ties with the Baptist church. But Campbell’s 
break with the Presbyterian church foreshadowed the split with the 
Baptist. The Campbellites were opposed to theological disputations 
and supported open communion as an expression of brotherhood and 
democracy in the church. The position of the Disciples of Christ 
appealed to many of the individualistic pioneers not only in Brown 
but in other townships. When the McKinneys, Rolls and Westfalls 
organized the Christian Church in Coal Creek Township, 1828, they 
drew up the following covenant: 


“We, feeling our relationship to God and to each other, desire to 
associate ourselves into a society to watch over each other in love and 
in fear of the Lord, taking the word of God for our only Rule of Faith 
and practice, denying all creeds and confessions of faith, but the Bible, 
to live in love and with ourselves and all God’s people.” 


In keeping with this expression of individual responsibility the con- 
gregation cooperated in building a hewn-log church. Veazy Tracy 
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and his wife Rachel contributed the land on which the meeting house 
was built. 

In Clark Township the Baptist Church was the leading pioneer 
organization. Jonathan Keeney was the first resident preacher. The 
first meeting house was built on Cornstalk Creek and this building 
served the congregation for twenty years. The leading rivals of the 
Baptists in this early period were the Christians, who engaged in 
educational as well as religious rivalry. The Methodists built the first 
church in Franklin Township in 1828. Built on Big Run it was known 
as Salem Church. The Presbyterians were active in the twenties but 
the rivalry of the Old and New School groups hampered the develop- 
ment of a permanent meeting place. 

The Methodist, Christian and Presbyterian Churches were the pio- 
neers in Walnut Township and local church histories preserve evi- 
dence of the militant church leadership. The Christian Church was 
directed by resident leaders, acting with the consent of the congrega- 
tion, while the Methodist Church was ably represented by Circuit 
Rider Thomas J. Brown. The brothers James and John Thomson of 
Crawfordsville served the Presbyterian Church. Their congregation 
built the first church in 1828. Located on the Porter farm two miles 
east of Mace, the original building was one of the landmarks on the 
Crawfordsville-New Ross road. 

Scott Township was visited by missionaries as early as 1824 and the 
first organized congregation belonged to the Methodist denomination. 
David Swank, a local landowner widely known as an exhorter, was 
the prime mover in the founding of the church, which during the 
twenties met in a log schoolhouse. Potato Creek and Madison Town- 
ships were not settled as soon as the other nine townships, and their 
churches appeared in the thirties. 

The Christian Church was established in Linden and for a number 
of years met in the local schoolhouse. ‘The Stoddard, McKinney and 
Kelsey families were leaders in this pioneer church. The Methodist 
Church was organized in 1836, and the first church edifice was located 
on the plank road connecting Linden and New Richmond. Pioneer 
families associated with the founding of the church were the Ken- 
dalls, Whites and Millers. 

The first Episcopal Church building in Montgomery County was 
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erected on Market Street, Crawfordsville, in 1837 and services were 
held bimonthly under direction of an itinerant. Samuel Binford and 
F. H. Fry were active organizers of the church. At about this same 
time the Quakers were holding occasional meetings at Darlington and 
the Dunkards were active in the southern section of Scott Township. 
The Lutherans and Catholics did not enter the county in large num- 
bers until mid-century and had no official congregational meetings 
before the fifties. 

‘Two important features of pioneer religious development deserve 
notice. One was the rapidity with which the churches were organized 
and the other was the strong conviction of members concerning the 
theology and government of their church. Many evangelical churches 
insisted on regulating the lives of their members without as well as 
within the church. In these denominations a member might be 
churched for “playing at cards,” attending a Thespian entertainment, 
dancing or desecrating the Sabbath. A Methodist church in Franklin 
Township churched a male member for selling corn on the Sabbath 
Day and put a female member on probation for “unchristian and 
uncivil conversation.” The Christian Church of Sugar Creek Town- 
ship summoned one member before the congregation for “allowing 
dancing at her house,” and a male communicant was accused of blas- 
phemy. When these erring members failed to report for trial, they 
were churched. 

There were also questions of general policy and theology. A few 
primitive churches prohibited Sunday schools and even more of them 
disapproved of musical instruments. One Clark County Methodist 
quit the orthodox church to join the Primitive because “there was too 
much fiddlin and sich” in the established church. The synod of the 
Old School Presbyterian church dismissed an elder for libel and slan- 
der, but some months later, on confession of error, he was restored to 
good standing. The name Old School recalls the nation-wide break 
of the conservatives and the liberals in the Presbyterian church. The 
Old School insisted on a strict interpretation of church doctrine, no 
cooperation with the Congregationalists and no commitment to abo- 
litionism. In Crawfordsville the controversy resulted in a split in the 
congregation, and the Centre Church, a New School adherent, was 
organized. 
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Every township in the county experienced some form of religious 
controversy. It might involve slavery, temperance, Sabbath-keeping 
or questions of doctrine such as baptism or communion. Occasionally 
ministers held joint debates on questions of biblical interpretation, 
but the matter was finally handled in meetings of the synod or the con- 
gregation. The occasion was one for solemnity and soul-searching and 
not to be treated lightly. The member of church or synod was ex- 
pected to do his full duty, bring the sinner to judgment and then pray 
for his repentance and return to the fold. Judging by the number of 
trials in the various churches Montgomery County had its share of 
sinners. 

Schools and churches were closely associated on the Ohio frontier. — 
Although many frontiersmen felt that mastery of the three R’s was 
enough and even some ministers were critical of higher education, 
there was general assent as to the value of elementary training. The 
same pioneer who was interested in the church was also promoting a 
school. In fact, in many communities the church and school used a 
common building, and there were churches in Montgomery County 
which for two decades utilized the log school for Sunday and other 
services. In some instances the minister was also the teacher. The 
early establishments were all subscription schools, each family con- 
tributing to the teacher’s salary at a fixed rate per term for every 
enrollee. The school] building was merely a specially equipped cabin 
with crude benches, puncheon floors, homemade desks and blackboard. 
The teacher was usually a man, for a good pedagogue was expected to 
maintain strict discipline, out-fight the biggest boy in the school if 
necessary and always act on the principle that to “spare the rod” 
would spoil the child. The early pioneers of Clark ‘Township recalled 
that a young housewife taught a “free school” for a few months before 
a professional was available. The first subscription teacher in the 
township was Daniel Clark, and the first pedagogue to preside over a 
school in Ladoga was Miss Hattie Harrison. After her marriage to 
William LaFollette, her brother Joshua became the teacher. Among 
the families subscribing to this early school were the Harshbargers, 
Foxworthys, Myerses, Rouths and Berrys. 

The first school in Scott ‘Township was taught by William Bruce. 
This school was opened in Parkersburg in 1829 when the subscribers 
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secured the use of an abandoned cabin. James Gilkey opened the first 
school in Ripley Township in 1828, and a year later Father Bingham 
presided over a school near Pleasant Hill, Coal Creek Township. 
Brown Township had two log schools that were built before 1830. 
Our chief record of these institutions comes from church minutes 
noting the use of the buildings for church services. In the forties 
Waveland was to become an important educational center, but that 
story has a place in another chapter. 

Crawfordsville, the county seat, at first lagged behind some of the 
neighboring towns in the establishment of a school, but in 1829 Josiah 
Holbrook organized and taught the first subscription school. Two 
years later James C. Scott announced the opening of a seminary. The 
school held its first session on October 26, 1831, and despite the prom- 
ise implied in its name, only a few elementary courses were taught. In 
fact, other institutions soon challenged and shortly displaced Scott’s 
Seminary and the community’s second decade witnessed an impressive 
advance in the field of education. 

The press appeared somewhat later than the church or school, but 
considering the problem of transportation the newspaper made a 
relatively prompt appearance. Ten years after the arrival of the first 
settler a newspaper came off the press at Crawfordsville. We have no 
contemporary story of the event, but in the summer of 1831 an old 
hand press was freighted over the Indianapolis-Danville road and 
delivered at Crawfordsville. It is important to note that this procedure 
had been repeated hundreds of times in other pioneer communities 
and would be a part of the story of the pioneer community as long as 
there was an American frontier. The press, like the church and the 
school, was an institution of democracy and the three names were 
associated as essential parts of the free man’s life by the pioneer of the 
Ohio Valley. 

Bryant and Wade, the proprietors of the new venture, indicated 
that they were aware of a newspaper’s place in the community and 
pledged themselves to work for the economic and cultural advance of 
the country. The editors of the first number, issued on October 18, 
1831, were especially eloquent on the question of science (education). 
Commenting on the future prospects of the young settlement, the first 
editorial declared: 
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“We know, and you know also, that much depends on the intelli- 
gence of the people. To no other cause than that of science, can we 
refer the rapid changes under which this country is now passing, 
where a few years ago, nature slumbered in her wildest scenery.” 


Bryant soon severed his connection with the paper, but Isaac Wade 
continued as editor and proprietor for several years, and he remained 
an ardent supporter of religion and education. He was particularly 
concerned with the development of schools and in news and editorials 
called attention to the advance of education in Crawfordsville. In 
November, 1832, the Record published an item announcing the estab- 
lishment of “The Wabash Teachers Seminary and Manual Labor 
College,” a notice that actually recorded the birth of Wabash College. 
Isaac Wade, who became “sole editor and proprietor,” always ac- 
corded full coverage to school news. Beginning June 12, 1832, Wade 
published a series of articles by Junius and one signed S. dealing with 
education. The authors discussed the need for schools in the West 
and insisted that the three R’s were not enough. There must be better 
schools, better teachers and equal opportunity for all. The editor indi- 
cated his approval of the articles by continuing their publication over 
an extended period. 

During this period the Record declared itself nonpartisan and 
refused to support either Whig or Democrat but declared for a “gen- 
eral welfare” program. The editor referred the reader to the program 
announced in the first edition of the paper: 


“Facts and facts alone shall be published. A faithful history of the 
political movements of the day—a summary of Legislative and Con- 
gressional proceedings while in session.—Foreign news and all that is 
interesting from other places—literary notices—tales and essays, some 
perhaps humorous, others grave, but all showing a moral tendency— 
the progress of the Arts, canals and railroads—notice of all the internal 
improvements of the country, here and elsewhere—together with 
occasional strains from the Muses, original and selected—marriages, 
deaths, removals, etc., shall find a place in the columns of the Record.” 


Even after Bryant resigned, the nationalistic, nonpartisan position 
was maintained; but the Record displayed some of the method and 
manner of the personal journalism of the period. Wade was more 
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aware of the activities of the individual. News items reflected this 
attitude, which was a sound position from the psychological as well as 
the business point of view. When a local citizen brought a 3-pound, 
132 ounce potato to the Record office, the editor called it a regular 
“Hoosier of a potato” and declared that in northern Indiana the deeper 
layer of potatoes grew so fast that the top ones were crowded out 
before they got their growth. On a more cultural plane, the paper 
announced that when Julia Dumont of Vevay won the Cincinnati 
Commercial’s short story contest “it was a great compliment to the 
Hoosier State.” 

In the end Wade always came back to culture, especially its formal 
expression in education. On December 18, 1833, the Record carried a 
paid announcement of the opening of Crawfordsville High School, 
soon to become Wabash College. From that time forward the editor 
gave constant attention to the work of the new school. Programs of 
exhibitions were published, stated meetings of the literary societies 
were announced and educational activities were duly noted. Craw- 
fordsville, as much as any Hoosier community, reflected the meeting 
of Puritan and Cavalier and the pages of the Record portray some of 
the contemporary aspects of that meeting on both the cultural and the 
social level. 

One prolific source of information is the advertising column. Even 
the first issue of the paper gives important information to the historian. 
On October 18, 1831, Postmaster Isaac C. Elston furnishes interesting 
data to the chronicler when he notes that mail arrives and departs once 
a week with the following destinations: Lafayette, Covington and 
Greencastle. Even this limited service was interrupted on occasion, as 
the editors of the Record acknowledge, when the mail-carrying wagon 
failed to arrive and they ran short of newsprint. Apparently the roads 
to Coal Creek Township were in bad repair, for the postmaster was 
holding two letters for David McKinsey of that community. Alexan- 
der Crawford, Squire Gilkey and Polly Westfall were listed among 
others who had failed to collect their mail. Altogether the list of 
uncalled-for mail—headed by John Adams and terminating with Dr. 
John Yeaman—contained 116 different names. The historian reluc- 
tantly turns away from the list because so many unwritten stories are 
hidden away in that prosaic column of print. Who was Rebecca 
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Coseboom, and was she ultimately able to change her name? Did she 
by any chance meet and marry Isaac Cefity? Did Edward Edwards 
like his first name and compare notes with Marmaduke M’Cartney? 
Was Abraham Kezoir as exotic as his name and had Miss Polly 
Moore-—the only Moore on the dead-letter list—ventured into this raw 
pioneer town without the assurance of the presence of kith or kin? 

Of course, most of the names are familiar to those who examine old 
records or check transfers of land titles. Alphabetically the surnames 
range from Adams, Allen, Crawford, Conway and Davidson to Ris- 
tine, Stonebreaker, Stilwell, Vance and Westfall. Most of the people 
listed above must have called for their letters, because contemporary 
evidence indicates that they were in the county on October 18, 1831, 
and in many instances their descendants remain to the present day. 
Only three other paid insertions appeared in the first edition of the 
Record. One, as we have noted, announced the opening of a seminary 
while the other two were official announcements of the public sale of 
tax-delinquent land in the village of Crawfordsville. This might be 
considered an unfavorable beginning for the infant newspaper, but it 
was inevitable in any rapidly growing country that there should be 
some defaults in tax payments and other obligations. 

The Editor’s Address for that first paper expressed no fear: 


“Although the town of Crawfordsville at the late census contained 
only 422 inhabitants, and perhaps at present does not exceed 500, yet 
it is a flourishing place; increasing; it is believed, with a rapidity 
unknown to any other town in this section of country, or perhaps, 
any where in the West. Nature, has here been lavish of gifts, with 
which few other places have been blest. And nothing now remains, 
but proper industry and economy, to render it powerful at home and 
imposing abroad. And as nothing tends greater to the promotion of 
these, than general intelligence, & a knowledge of what is doing in 
other parts, the circulation of a newspaper is highly necessary, through 
which alone such information is communicated to the great mass of 
the people.” 


It was natural that Bryant and Wade should emphasize the value of 
a newspaper to the community, but certainly in this case their declara- 
tion was justified by events. The Record, and later the Review, af- 
ford the historian his best source for social and institutional back- 
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ground of the community. Isaac F. Wade anticipated James B. 
McMaster when he wrote in the Record of January 28, 1834: 


“Children should be taught to regard newspapers as class-books 
and in their classic hours of study pursue them with attentive assidu- 
ity.—a file of old newspapers is truly valuable; they remind the reader 
of occurences which were once familiar, but which had escaped his 
memory. In fact a well-conducted newspaper is of more importance 
to the farmer, mechanic, merchant and to citizens of any other de- 
scription, than any book that can be bought for double the amount.” 


The Record was not exactly a crusading paper, but during its exist- 
ence it advocated religion and morality, was an earnest supporter of 
education and was especially friendly to Wabash College. Of course 
it would be a champion of the press and for a few years argued that a 
free press must be a nonpartisan press. Time and political necessity 
modified that view, and in the forties the papers of Crawfordsville 
gave a new direction to their philosophy of liberty by embracing the 
freedom to disagree. 


Frontier recreations—Words and music—The interest in 
public speaking—Self-expression in prose and verse—School 
and college programs—The military companies—Travel- 
ing shows and circuses. 


CHAPTER IV 


Pleasures and Pastimes 


[i ciTIzENs of Montgomery County engaged in the | 
social activities typical of a pioneer community. Young men brought 
up on the frontier naturally found the “long rifle” important for 
pastime as well as an assurance of a meat supply. Tests of marksman- 
ship with suitable prizes were often a feature of a holiday gathering. 
These shoots were supplemented by wrestling and running matches, 
and sometimes champions from rival townships met on Saturday night 
to grapple with each other for the honor of the town and, perchance, 
a modest side bet. Horse racing also appealed to young males, Ken- 
tucky emigrants having brought their love of horseflesh with them 
from the Bluegrass, and many impromptu races were run through the 
city streets. Ministers complained of violation of the Sabbath by 
young horsemen, and in 1835 a town ordinance issued in Crawfords- 
ville forbade the use of the streets as a race course. Of course, log- 
rolling and rail-splitting were developed as contests incidental to the 
community’s home-building, and sometimes the entire pioneer neigh- 
borhood combined to engage in a project that was a social event for 
the neighbors of all ranks and ages. Mark Truax recalled that a cabin- 
raising in Ripley Township was a signal for a gathering of settlers 
from every section of the township. A quilting party was largely a 
pastime for women, but a corn-husking rallied both sexes to the scene, 
for here procedures usually proscribed had the sanction of custom. 
Even the New England conscience usually conceded that the diligent 
worker who found a red ear was entitled to kiss his feminine aid. This 
practice continued even after a local editor declared that some young 
men had made private collections of red ears which could be produced 
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whenever the occasion demanded. Spelling bees, candy pullings and 
fiddling contests were all occasions for a pioneer gathering. Weddings 
were of community-wide interest and the boisterous infare was an 
all but universal practice at local marriage celebrations. 

Wild animal roundups were often a matter of necessity even 
though accompanied by youthful high jinks. South Union Town- 
ship turned out for a roundup in which 632 rabbits were killed. 
One valiant hunter had his cap shot off and two young men were 
temporarily lost in the woods. Waynetown residents joined with 
Hillsboro in a rattlesnake hunt in which 736 of the diamondbacks 
were killed. There is no record of how much snake-bite remedy was 
consumed. Whiskey drinking was common at target shootings and 
horse races, and this fact may account for the failure of the ladies to 
attend these events in Montgomery County, for é se kee 
movement had swept the community in 1832. (2 @i3 4 2 

Church members in good standing were expected t to Bold meeting 
where liquor was consumed and good Methodists and Presbyterians 
were enjoined to boycott all Thespian entertainments. In several cases 
Wabash College students were expelled for disobeying this injunction. 
During this period, especially in the decade of the thirties, numbers 
of communicants were expelled from church membership because 
they had attended a dance or a dramatic show or violated the Sabbath 
by engaging in some secular activity. Young ladies were supposed to 
be especially circumspect, and most churches set aside special sections 
for the youth of each sex. In most meetings of the thirties the ladies 
were supposed to be part of an admiring audience rather than per- 
formers. 

But young ladies soon progressed beyond the time when they 
served as an admiring audience for the sterner sex. They did not in 
the pre-Civil War period join the ranks of the Eastern “woman- 
rightists,” but they were slowly edging into a more important position 
as participants rather than spectators. It was natural that music af- 
forded the first opportunity for youth to join in a mutual self-expres- 
sion. Of course, there had been community singing in some churches, 
but with the coming of mid-century there was a much wider develop- 
ment of instrumental as well as vocal music. 

The melodeon and the piano were popular instruments because 
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they were used to accompany the singers. Groups loved to join in 
“Robin Adair,” “I Am With Thee Still,” “Ode to Liberty,” or “The 
Angels Told Me So,” all as sentimental and transitory as modern songs. 
There was one striking exception, for by 1860 Stephen Foster’s com- 
positions were appearing on the music racks in Montgomery County 
homes. One would like to recapture an hour from that mid-century 
decade and join in singing the rollicking “Camptown Races” or the 
sentimental “Beautiful Dreamer.” Perhaps we might re-create a brief 
interval when some brash young gallant would boldly single out the 
lassie of his choice and serenade her with “Jeanie with the Light 
Brown Hair.” He would sing because it was a singing generation, and 
he would be sentimental because he was the product of an emotional 
decade, which must hoard all that sentiment against the day when 
harsh unromantic war called the tune and left the Jeanies and Marys 
and Roses waiting for the young serenader, who all too often “would 
ne’er come home again.” 

They sang to celebrate the great migration, whether by land or 
water, and roared “Over the Hills in Legions, Boys,” or gave out with 
more harmony in Stephen Foster’s “Oh Susannah.” There were also 
music and prophecy in such songs as “Down the Ohio” and a haunting 
foreboding of the slavery question in “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
when the singers intoned: 


“The head must bow, and the back will have to bend, 
No matter, ’t’will never be light 
Bye and bye hard times come a-knocking at the door 
Then my old Kentucky home goodnight.” 


Montgomery County homes in the late fifties boasted collections of 
Foster’s songs, and classic music was played to the accompaniment of 
melodeon or piano. “Musical evenings” were arranged, where young 
people gathered about the newly imported “spinet” and practiced 
sentimental or church songs. There might even be an opportunity to 
play and dance the Virginia reel if the elders of the household could 
be persuaded that a square dance was not a dance. 

Of course, the Calvinistic influence prohibited dancing by Wabash 
students, but the faculty was not entirely deaf to the “concord of 
sweet sounds” and in the late forties the students, aided and abetted 
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by Professor E. O. Hovey, organized a brass band. One critic declared 
they should practice more, but the editor of the Journal complained 
that they were too noisy. Whatever their limitations, they never 
attained the publicity given the Yountsville Silver Cornet Band. 
Wabash students achieved more distinction as singers than as horn 
tooters, for a group known as The Serenaders achieved a passing 
popularity, particularly when they “warbled under the windows of 
Crawfordsville’s fairest.” 

The pioneer had far more interest than our generation in literary 
societies. One group was established in Crawfordsville as early as 
1829, and Wabash College was barely under way when the West- 
ern Society was organized for the encouragement of literary efforts 
in the form of “essays, orations and debates.” Ladoga had a de- 
bating society in the thirties and later when the academy was or- 
ganized, two societies, the Adelphian (for men) and the Floridian 
(for women), were established for the pursuit of “literary and philo- 
sophic” ideas. College and school societies held open meetings, which 
were well attended by townspeople who heard many moot questions 
discussed. Typical were the following: 


“Resotvep: That the Slave system shall be excluded from all terri- 
tory not yet admitted as states. 


“RESOLVED: The Fear of Punishment has more influence on man- 
kind than the hope of reward. 
“RESOLVED: That the National Bank should be re-chartered.”’ 


The sterner sex usually engaged in the rough and tumble of debate, 
while the ladies presented declamations or recited poetry. 

Of course, the great forensic occasion was the joint debate by rival 
politicians or the celebration of a patriotic event. Hundreds of Mont- 
gomery County citizens came to hear Henry S. Lane debate Thomas A. 
Hendricks, and all Crawfordsville turned out for a Fourth of July 
celebration. In 1836 the program lasted six hours. The local brass 
band led a parade of students and citizens to the courthouse where 
there was an artillery salute—one cannon—followed by the singing of 
“The Star-spangled Banner.” Then there was a reading of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, a speech by William Bryant, dozens of toasts 
offered by “attending gentlemen” and a “final offering by the band.” 
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After all this, the participants who had the inclination or the price 
attended a banquet at the Ristine Tavern. The young women of Mont- 
gomery County were not backward in seeking opportunities for self- 
expression, and their first real break came when literary societies were 
established in the young ladies’ seminaries. In Crawfordsville, Mary 
Holloway and Kate Boynton became well known for their fluent 
speech long before they began their campaign for woman suffrage. In 
Ladoga, Lida Labarre and Duck Harney were recognized as able and 
earnest public speakers. 

In the decade of the fifties the ladies were also developing an inter- 
est in writing which came to full flower after the Civil War. One of 
the older generation, Mary Carter Hovey, deserves notice for her abil- 
ity as a letter writer. She took time from a busy life as pioneer house- 
wife, church worker and unofficial student adviser to compose some of 
the best descriptive passages on pioneer life and living that are avail- 
able anywhere. Her young friends, Kate Boynton and Serena Baldwin, 
turned to poetry and wrote passable verse. Miss Baldwin had the 
approval of her readers when she glorified the Hoosier delicacy 
known as Indian corn in the following verse: 


“The West can boast of glorious streams 
And prairies grandest lawn 
Of lake and forest old and green, 
But most of Indian corn. 


“Large fields of Indian corn 
I love to pull it from the stalk 
When it is in the milk 
And husk it out its sheath and talk 
Of its soft shining silk. 


“Its glossy floss of silk 
And when at noon aside we dash 
Our work; for bell or horn 
Give me a dash of succotash 
Of ears of Indian corn, 
Hot ears of tender corn.” 


The youths of both sexes were greatly interested in literary self- 
expression and would dash off a poem with apparent abandon. Wabash 
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College students turned to such morbid subjects as graveyards and 
death and did their best to imitate the style of Poe. The Shawnee Bard, 
more worldly and probably more foresighted, wrote an “Ode to the 
Crawfordsville Sewing Society.” In this production he obviously won 
the approval of the community as well as of the ladies when he wrote: 


“Queen of the Vale! long may the fame 
Of female worth be thine 
Thy lovely daughters cause thy name, 
In beauty’s robe to shine 
And female virtue proudly rest 
A plume unrivalled in thy crest.” 


The editor who accepted this ode for publication was convinced 
that woman’s place was in the home and the sewing society and he 
was greatly disturbed by the “unladylike conduct of those Eastern 
spinsters who demanded woman’s rights.”” He might accept a young 
lady’s verse if she wrote about the garden, the church or the home but 
refuse her contributions on parties or politics. Anticipating the 
Kaiser of Germany by half a century, he felt that the ideal Hoosier 
lady should be interested in three things, children, church and the 
kitchen; and like many of his fellows he was troubled when the gentler 
sex strayed too far from the garden paths of home. But despite the 
misgivings of editors and preachers, some crinolined damsels were 
beginning to stir abroad. By 1850 some of the young and fair of 
the community were attending military cotillions and masked balls. 
Captain Lew Wallace’s military company was reported as the sponsor 
for such an event, but while young ladies might “dance the hours away 
on dainty feet,” the newspaper reporting the party gave no hint 
as to identities. Religious taboos were important and such foreign 
importations as the schottische and the polka were suspect. Parents 
might surrender to a daughter’s pleadings, but there was no reason to 
publish her name and invite censure for one who was stepping 
out to the music of some outlandish tune composed for gypsy fiddlers. 

Despite the critics’ concern, interest in alien dances continued, and 
in 1859 local papers advertised the latest in music, including variations 
of the Polka, the Schottische and The Garotte Cotillion. 

Of course, the young men of the period had more leeway, and in 
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addition to sponsoring some of the foreign innovations presented at 
their military balls, they held stag parties in the form of chicken din- 
ners or oyster suppers. Oyster suppers were apparently viewed with 
suspicion by the news editor, for on several occasions the reports of 
such affairs declared they were “carried off with too much spirit.” 

For young people who were responsive to parental or church disci- 
pline there were some substitutes for the dance or the bachelor party. 
In 1859 the young ladies could participate in a grand music festival 
which “gave more general satisfaction than any concerts offered in 
Crawfordsville.” Both sexes could attend an 1858 Fourth of July 
celebration, where they would be entertained by fireworks, a balloon 
ascension and speeches; or for day-to-day entertainment they might — 
patronize the soda fountain and the ice cream saloon. 

Wabash College programs that were open to the public included 
Commencements and Exhibitions of Literary Societies. At these pro- 
grams students orated, declaimed and debated, and music by an ob- 
viously amateur brass band was thrown in for good measure. Some of 
these exhibitions lasted three and a half hours and were “enthusias- 
tically received by a large and attentive audience.” 

The voluntary military company also attracted the “plaudits of the 
fair.” In Crawfordsville, Lew Wallace’s Montgomery Guards in their 
bright Zouave uniforms gave dress parades on Main Street. The 
College Cadets under Captain Blinn tried to outdo the more mature 
Guards, and sometimes the College Band or the Yountsville Silver 
Cornet Band furnished the military music. Crowds of the “virtuous 
and the fair” lined the wooden walks to watch “the youth and chiv- 
alry” go through their military evolutions. It was the decade of crino- 
line and the hoop skirt, of beaver hats and bearskin shako. 

It was also the decade when we came close to developing a national 
pastime, for better communications brought interstate and national 
gatherings. The universal intercommunity event was the exhibition 
of competitive drill between military companies. The occasion was 
held on a fixed date like Washington’s Birthday or The Fourth of 
July, but sometimes the celebration combined two features. Such was 
the case when Lafayette, Indiana, combining the interest in Independ- 
ence Day with the historic appeal of the Tippecanoe battlefield, an- 
nounced an interstate military encampment. 
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Twelve military companies from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky attended the encampment. The railroads, in addition to giving 
reduced fares, had the train crews arrange decorations of flowers, 
flags and evergreens on the locomotive, all of which was done accord- 
ing to the reporter with “exquisite taste.” “The program alone occu- 
pied a column in the local paper. The afternoon and evening of July 
first was taken up with the reception of visiting companies by the 
Lafayette military and July second was given over to a trip to the 
Tippecanoe Battleground where Henry S. Lane was the speaker of 
the day. July third was the Sabbath and the day was observed in 
Lafayette, representatives from various colleges of the state presiding 
at the meetings. The climax of the encampment came on July Fourth 
when the companies under general command of H. W. Ellsworth, 
famous Zouave commander from Chicago, with Lew Wallace second 
in command, performed before the crowds. The military evolutions 
were only incidental, however, for the poet laureate of the occasion 
recited an original poem lasting over one hour. Following this recital 
the Honorable Thomas Corwin of Ohio, speaker of the day, an- 
nounced that he was too ill to speak, then proceeded to edify his 
hearers for more than two hours. To remind the audience that this 
was a military encampment, a Louisville company presented the intri- 
cacies of Zouave drill. 

The climax of the celebration came with the great soiree and fes- 
tival of Monday night, where music was furnished by military bands 
and “a thousand burners reflected their radiance on the beauty and 
chivalry.” Socially and oratorically the encampment was a complete 
success, but its military achievements were somewhat less evident. The 
story of this encampment as well as that of intercity visits and dress 
parades indicate that the companies themselves were much more 
interested in self-expression than in efficiency. Drill was incidental to 
display, and no mimic war was complete unless there were crinolined 
ladies in the offing. 

These and other events indicated that a degree of leisure and 
better transportation were opening new forms of entertainment to 
the community. As the half-century mark approached, new diver- 
sions were venturing over uncertain roads into the Wabash country. 
By the forties for instance, a few one-horse shows were appearing. 
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Some of them were literally one-horse, and any caravan of six wagons 
was advertised as a circus. 

One of the earlier forms of mobile entertainment was the museum. 
One such show in Crawfordsville was an elephant-headed pig with a 
natural trunk and tusks. To supplement this orthodox wild boar, 
there were a mermaid, a few water snakes and an illegitimate child 
“richly dressed but deceased.” Barnum’s Museum, which came to 
Crawfordsville in 1853, according to the Journal was no great im- 
provement on its predecessor. The Great Barnum presented a Wax 
Exhibit, a miscellaneous collection of animals and General Tom 
Thumb. Whig and Democratic editors alike were unimpressed by the 
Museum, but the editor of the Review was the most unflattering when 
he declared: 


“Tom Thumb was actually along with this filthy concern and is 
about the only sight they have to show.” 


Panoramas of California, the Mississippi Valley and Vesuvius 
were shown, and despite the difficulties of lighting in the pre-electric 
age, they were popular. Trios and quartettes presenting vocal and 
instrumental music were announced in the advertising column, but 
only one group The Peak Family Vocalists and Bell Ringers re- 
ceived commendation from critical editors. 

After 1852, when the railroad made connections from New Albany 
to Chicago, entertainers appeared more frequently, and the Hippo- 
drome and Circus, forerunner of The Greatest Show on Earth an- 
nounced its descent on Crawfordsville in double-columned notices. 
Bailey’s Circus announced a collection of animals equaling a me- 
nagerie of 1950, but the papers complained that the lions and tigers 
were old and mangy, the elephant small and undernourished, and 
other remnants equally inadequate. The human performers were 
“passable compared with the animal kingdom.” 

One imposing concern billed itself as Raymond and Co’s and Van 
Amburgh’s Menageries United. There were no announcements of 
high-wire artists or death-defying leaps, but the procession of animals 
in print read like a list of the plankwalkers in Noah’s Ark. The editor 
of the Journal visited the menagerie and, refusing to be influenced by 
monetary considerations derived from space-filling advertisement, 
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gave an adverse opinion of the show. The editor reported one live 
elephant, a few old cages containing still older animals and one sad- 
looking and inadequately preserved hippopotamus. In addition there 
were “two hound dogs—caged, one big Rooster and one little Rooster, 
one big Hen and one little Hen, a racoon (wonderful sight for a 
Hoosier).” 

A few years later an editor of the Journal hoped to find something 
more elevating when the Combined English and American Circus 
of Nixon and Kemp came to town. This outfit appeared in June, 
1858, replete with bands, equestrians, clowns, a military spectacle and 
side shows. But despite gaudy promises, the editor was as usual disap- 
pointed, for “The performers ... were rather a fizzle than otherwise,” 
and there were too many auction stands and gambling devices. In 
fact, the editor warned a prominent citizen to keep away from games 
of chance if he wished to avoid unfavorable publicity. 

After 1858 advertisements of traveling shows appear less fre- 
quently. Possibly the drift toward civil war was absorbing the inter- 
est of local residents or perhaps the panic of 1858-59 limited the amount 
of cash available for entertainment. In any case there was an increase 
in political and patriotic meetings as opposed to the traveling show or 
Thespian entertainments. Young men attended stump speeches or 
marched with the Wide-Awakes, and young women who had ap- 
plauded the marching of gaily uniformed cadets were recalling the 
fiery speeches of Henry S. Lane in favor of free soil. Halting and 
uncertain, they were unwittingly preparing to be spectators in the 
great game of war. 


The number and location of townships.—Clark, Scott and 
Brown.—Ripley, Wayne and Coal Creek.—Madison, Wal- 
nut and Sugar Creek.—First pioneers in the townships.— 
Early conditions—Union Township and Crawfordsville. 


CHAPTER V 
Township Histories 


A SURVEYOR’S township under the land-survey act was 
six miles square and composed of 36 sections, each one mile square; 
but the political township did not always coincide with the neat pat- 
tern projected by the land ordinance. Political leaders were not par- 
ticularly concerned about following a geometrical pattern and did 
not worry if the number of miles in longitudinal and latitudinal 
boundaries of a county failed to come out in neat multiples of six. 
Montgomery County, for instance, was 24 miles long but only 21 
miles wide, and some townships were bound to be smaller or larger 
than the surveyor’s ideal. Rivers within the county were destined to 
make boundaries on their own account, so ultimately only Wayne, 
Madison, Walnut, Clark and Scott were all square with the surveyor’s 
original intent. Ripley and Sugar Creek were undersized, while 
Union, Brown, Coal Creek and Franklin exceeded the 36 square miles 
of the orthodox township. 

Union Township in which Crawfordsville was located was the 
largest, containing 103 square miles and Ripley with approximately 
30 square miles, was the smallest. Ripley, Brown and the extreme 
southwest of Union had some rugged land bordering Sugar Creek 
which was of limited agricultural value but contained valuable stands 
of oak, poplar, walnut and sugar maple. All the townships were wa- 
tered by streams which fed Coal, Sugar and Raccoon creeks. A 
potentially rich section of Sugar Creek and Madison Townships 
was swampland which was developed only after other areas were 
taken up. 

Since the land office was located in Crawfordsville the first settle- 
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ments were in Union Township but the southern section of the county 
did not lag far behind. 


CLARK TOWNSHIP 


Most of the early immigrants to Montgomery County came from 
the South, traveling overland from the Ohio River through Putnam 
County into Clark or Scott Townships. Travelers passing through this 
area bound for the land office were impressed by the fine timber and 
clear springs of the region. As early as 1823 Charles Bruce, a surveyor 
working out of the Vincennes Land Office, had entered a quarter sec- 
tion just west of the future town. These surveyors found a squatter 
already located in Clark Township, and to this day local Ladoga 
historians claim that this early settler was the first white inhabitant of 
the county, rather than the officially recognized William Offeld. 

Although land-viewers gave glowing reports on soil and loca- 
tion, the settlement did not develop rapidly. The distance from pass- 
able roads and the dense woodland undoubtedly contributed to this 
situation. One traveler took two days to journey by wagon from Craw- 
fordsville to Ladoga. Another settler, seeking a neighbor’s cabin a mile 
distant from his home, was so completely lost in the forest that he was 
forced to spend the night in the sheltering branches of a great oak. 

Only four families, the Harveys, Millers, Baldwins and Berrys, 
owned and worked land in Clark Township in 1828, but the next 
decade witnessed a rapid movement into the area. The early migra- 
tion came from Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina and Ohio. Many 
Southerners came because they wished to found homes outside of slave 
territory and all settlers were moved by the spirit of adventure and 
the desire to find greater opportunity in the young settlements. 

Many of the immigrants came in companies and settled in compact 
communities, so that something of the flavor and spirit of their old 
homes was carried to the new habitation in Indiana. In 1831 a group 
of six families traveled overland from Bottetourt County, Virginia, to 
Clark Township. These families included Peffleys, Harshbargers, 
Britts, McCormics, Fletchers and Barbers. In his memoirs Joel Peffley 
recalled: 


“We traveled nearly 300 miles over the mountains and about the 
same distance across land where mud and water were equally dis- 
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tributed. In six weeks and five days we arrived one and a half miles 
east of Ladoga and occupied an old log cabin.” 


Some of the group, particularly the women, must have looked back 
with longing to life in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley, but they 
found little time for expressions of regret or dissatisfaction in this 
new and challenging environment. Cabins must be built and furnished; 
food be prepared; during the first months corn must be ground in 
handmills, the spinning wheel turn out linsey-woolsey, and a garden 
must be cultivated. The family also was obligated to take part in the 
social activities of the community. 

At first the better-educated men and women volunteered their 
services as schoolteachers but in 1831 the first subscription school was 
organized. Others followed in quick succession, and by 1836 a half- 
dozen log-cabin schools were operating in Clark Township. 

In 1838 the Christian Church established the Haw Creek Academy 
two miles south of Ladoga. The Baptists established the Ladoga Fe- 
male Seminary in 1855, but from the first it was found necessary, 
because of financial difficulties, to open the doors to male students. 
Dissatisfaction with the coeducational policy of the school, as well as 
religious difficulties, led to the establishment of the Ladoga Male 
Academy by the Christian Church. Lack of funds because of small 
enrollment caused the new institution to open its doors to young 
ladies. There are in existence some programs of the literary societies 
of this academy. 

Early industrial development was largely centered in Ladoga, al- 
though there was a thriving gristmill owned by the Ashby family 
and located at Forest Home. The first gristmill in Ladoga was built 
by John Myers, who sold out to Jacob Harshbarger, Joel Britts 
and C. H. R. Anderson. The first “woolen mill” was established by 
Peter Morris, but this was merely a carding mill and it was not until 
Daniel C. Stover took over that the weaving process was completed. 
Of course Clark Township had the usual number of cabinetmakers, 
blacksmiths and shoemakers while the general store served the cus- 
tomer with items ranging from thimbles to whiffletrees. Changes in 
both industry and retailing came with the growth of the railroad. 


Harold McDonald 


AN OLD MILL 
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SCOTT TOWNSHIP 


The early records of Scott Township dispute the claims of Clark 
and Union to priority as the home of the first settler in Montgomery 
County. Jacob Shuck in his reminiscences declared that he settled 
near what became Parkersburg in 1820 but land-office records indi- 
cate that he first took out land in 1823 and might have come into the 
county in 1822. Such disparity between personal and official records 
was the natural result of rivalry as to who could claim the coveted title 
of first settler. 

Shuckville, shortly to be named Parkersburg, became a center of 
settlement because of numerous springs in the vicinity. The Gotts, 
Hostetters, Byrds, and Warbrittons all settled in this neighborhood. 
Ladoga was the first trading center for the Scott settlers; but by 1834 
J. Secrest established a general store, and by 1840 John Adams estab- 
lished the first sawmill. A gristmill run by horsepower was built by 
John Herrington. By 1840 trade was opened with Crawfordsville and 
wool, leathers, corn and smoked pork were shipped north to Chicago. 
Some pioneers in the northwestern section of the township traded at 
New Market whose boundaries extended into three townships. 

Presbyterian and Methodist circuit riders preached revival services 
in the township as early as 1824, and a Methodist Church was organ- 
ized at the home of David Swank in 1827 or 1828. A few years later 
Reverend Joseph White became the first resident minister. Revival 
meetings were held near Parkersburg and just across the county line. 
On one occasion a meeting was broken up by the rowdy element, and 
there ensued a lengthy argument as to the responsible parties. Putnam 
County residents declared that the young miscreants came from Mont- 
gomery County, and Parkersburg citizens were convinced that the 
disturbers of the peace came from south of the border. The argument 
remained unsettled and persists to this day in the more formalized 
procedures of educational and athletic rivalry. 

The Presbyterian Church was organized by Reverend John Thom- 
son of Crawfordsville in 1836, anda few months later Samuel G. Lowry 
was installed as resident pastor. After 1840 the church was served for 
a number of years by members of the faculty of Wabash College. 
Members of the Dunkard Church lived along the border of Scott 
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Township and Putnam County. These people with their thrift, indus- 
try and orderliness were a constructive force in the community. 

The first school organized in 1830 was taught by John Goodbar 
and his successor was a Miss Anderson, who, according to pioneer 
reminiscences, was one of the volunteer teachers recruited in New 
England to teach in the Wabash country. This first school was the 
usual log-cabin shelter, combining a minimum of equipment with a 
maximum of discomfort, but these limitations did not affect the 
quality of the students. 

The rolls of Wabash and Asbury (DePauw), 1840-1860, carry the 
names of a number of able scholars who came from Scott Township. 
Names of some of the families who appear as the supporters of sub- 
scription schools are Bridges, Frame, Harrison and Wasson. Many 
families whose names appear in the records still have residence in the 
township. ‘The maps of the present day carry surnames that appeared 
in the government plats of 1841 and in the atlases of 1864 and 1877. 
Township residents carry on some of the pioneer traditions, and the 
Parkersburg community still maintains the flowing spring that was an 
important factor in the life of the pioneer in Scott Township. 


BROWN TOWNSHIP 


The land that later became Brown Township was known to hunt- 
ers and fur buyers in the period of French rule because it was traversed 
by the Indian Trail that connected the trading posts on the Wabash 
and the Maumee. After the Crawfordsville Land Office was opened, 
settlers came in from Kentucky and bought quarter sections that were 
located along Little Raccoon and Indian creeks. When these settlers 
began to clear land in 1823, they found two cabins—those of James 
Long and William Moore—already built. 

These first settlers, who had bought their titles from the Terre 
Haute Land Office, welcomed the newcomers and aided them in rais- 
ing cabins and clearing land and by 1840 Brown Township was a 
thriving agricultural community with three villages—Waveland, Fair 
View and Brown’s Valley—all located on the Little Raccoon. Fair 
View soon disappeared from the map, leaving Waveland and Brown’s 
Valley as the trading centers of the township. The surplus products 
of the farms were corn, wheat and hogs and these items were usually 
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marketed in Crawfordsville. The wheat and corn for local consump- 
tion were milled at Van Cleave’s Mill on Indian Creek or at Deere’s 
Mill on Sugar Creek. Several small mills were also established on Little 
Raccoon, but the clearing of the land so depleted the water supply 
that they were soon abandoned. 

By 1850 Waveland had established itself as the township center. 
The town had three general stores, two groceries, two wagon-shops, a 
blacksmith-shop and a carding mill. There were also two inns, three 
churches and two schoolhouses. ‘Two doctors, two lawyers and two 
resident ministers completed the roster of professional men. Wave- 
land’s most prominent citizen in the early days was General Tilghman 
H. Howard who with J. Milligan platted and improved the town lots. 
Howard later moved to Rockville, became United States Minister to 
the Republic of Texas and was a prospective Democratic candidate 
for the presidency. His untimely death in a cholera epidemic brought 
a tragic end to a promising career. 

Waveland challenged Ladoga’s leadership in education by estab- 
lishing the Waveland Academy in 1855. This was a Presbyterian insti- 
tution and many of its graduates attended Wabash College to prepare 
for the law, medicine or ministry. Associated with the academy were 
a library and a literary society, and Waveland’s early records reflect 
the town’s pride in its social and cultural activities. 

By 1850 certain families were established as business and profes- 
sional leaders. In addition to the Milligans, there were members of 
the Davis, Ball, Talburt and Britts families. Other representatives 
came into the township in the decade of the fifties. Meanwhile the 
homely everyday life went on in farm and shop. Typical comment 
on life in Brown Township was contained in a letter Mrs. C. Canine 
wrote to relatives in Shelby County, Kentucky, on October 30, 1849. 
A portion of the letter reads as follows: 


“Dear Aunt Sarah, 

After a long silence I am again permitted to write you a short letter. 
Weare in the enjoyment of good health at this time. The relatives are 
all well enough to be up, but some complaints such as whooping 
cough, colds, and occasionally some chills. .. . Farmers are done sow- 
ing wheat, I believe that Charles sowed about 20 acres. Corn crops are 
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light owing to the weather and sells at $2.50 a barrel. Wheat is worth 
80 cents a bushel here. It is thought that pork will be high this winter 
because of a small corn crop and maybe some loss from hog cholera. 
However people are making enough to live on and some to spare.” 


This short extract reflects the problems of sickness, prices and 
short crops that pioneers in every section of the county faced. Gen- 
erally they met them with courage and optimism, and because they 
did, the frontier was pushed westward with unusual rapidity. Wave- 
land like other Montgomery County communities felt the impact of 
the movement. Some young men and women joined the march west- 
ward to form new states, while others remained to see their region 
molded into a mature political and social group. By mid-century 
Brown Township, like Clark, felt that it belonged to a community 
whose institutions had attained stability and maturity. 


RIPLEY TOWNSHIP 


Ripley, the smallest township in Montgomery County, was the vic- 
tim of topography. Instead of following the geometrical pattern of 
the typical township, Ripley’s eastern and southern boundaries are for 
some distance formed by the meanderings of Sugar Creek. The 
absence of bridges in pioneer times caused early settlers south and east 
of the creek to seek union with Brown and Union, which action 
reduced Ripley by approximately five sections. At the time the set- 
tlers in the area were too busy to give much thought to the loss of the 
rugged land on the far side of Sugar Creek. There were great oaks 
and sycamores waiting the woodsman’s axe, and the land must be freed 
from the menace of predatory wolf, venomous copperhead and rattle- 
snake. 

The story of these early settlers was ably told by Mark Truax 
whose grandfather, Nathan Truax, entered a military grant in Mont- 
gomery County in 1832. The first claim was taken out near what is 
now Yountsville by Wilson Claypool, but the first organized settle- 
ment was made at Alamo in 1836. In 1837 Truax and Boyce platted 
the city and the proposed plan was presented in the Crawfordsville 
Record. There was provision for a city square, schools, churches and 
public buildings, but, as in many other pioneer ventures, the dream of 
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metropolitan splendor soon faded and Alamo became a small trading 
center for the nearby farms. 

The citizens of the village, however, did utilize the fine oak forests 
in producing cooper’s supplies, and a local cabinetmaker secured a 
plentiful supply of seasoned cherry and walnut for the making of 
furniture. John A. Clark established the first planing mill and supplied 
the needs of the community for building materials. His surplus walnut 
boards and oak staves were marketed in Louisville and Cincinnati. This 
business continued to flourish until 1860, when the competition of 
mills that had railroad service made the business unprofitable. 

The first school established in 1828 was taught by James A. Gil- 


key. Mark Truax offers us a realistic picture of the first schoolhouse: | 


“The name of this institution of learning was the Potato Hole. Its 
walls were the usual round logs with their clay chinking and the 
accompanying fireplace and stick chimney. Its window light was 
greased newspaper. There were no desks. The seats were benches 
made from oaken slabs with pin legs inserted in auger holes. The sum- 
mit of study was Pike’s arithmetic and Murray’s grammar. No series 
of readers were in use in the pioneer schools of that day. Scholars 
brought such books as their homes afforded and they read from them.” 


The Alamo schools soon grew beyond the puncheon-floor stage 
and were modern enough to use the famous McGuffey Readers. 
School records survive bearing the names of Davis, Gilkey, Galloway, 
Rountree and Swearingen as subscribers. 

And the second generation proved that they were literate and 
articulate, for from them comes much of the history of the pioneer 
period, recorded in letters and reminiscences. Their stories of adven- 
ture by flood and field, of hunting and fishing could be used as models 
by some of their sportsman descendants. They told of pike 8 feet 
long and catfish weighing 120 pounds, and one Ripleyite forded Sugar 
Creek by walking on the backs of spawning fish. All of which goes 
to prove that these pioneer Nimrods were true fishermen. These 
exciting tales were really part of the county folklore when the name 
Yountsville first appeared on local maps, but by 1845 the village could 
boast a gristmill, a cooper-shop and a carding factory. This carding 
factory was converted into a woolen mill by Daniel Yount, and it soon 
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became one of the most successful mills in the entire Wabash Valley. 

In 1859 a good road connected the town with Crawfordsville and 
the same year the Yountsville covered bridge was opened with fitting 
ceremonials. There were speeches and toasts and “sweet strains of 
music were rendered by the Yountsville Silver Cornet Band.” ‘The 
citizens were looking forward to the day when their town might rival 
the county seat and become the textile center of western Indiana. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP 


Originally the southern part of Wayne Township was heavily 
timbered, while to the north and northwest there was an open expanse 
of prairie. Writers of pioneer sketches recalled the groves of beech 
and maple bordering Ripley ‘Township and the walnut and hickory 
that covered the eastern section where Wayne touched the boundaries 
of Union. 

The Heath family was the first to settle in the township, followed 
by the Tracys, Balls, Blackfords and Riders. Many of the early 
settlers came from Ohio, others from Virginia and Kentucky. Bazzle 
Tracy, a Kentuckian who bought 80 acres of land for $100, recalled 
that this sum represented four years’ savings. There was probably 
some belated satisfaction experienced in the fact that ten years later 
this land sold for $30 an acre. 

An old market list indicates the tremendous difference in prices on 
the Indiana frontier compared with the present. Eggs were priced at 
6 cents a dozen, butter 12 cents, ham 4 cents a pound and wheat 25 to 
35 cents a bushel. Hogs on the hoof sold at $1.25 a hundred. On the 
other hand, because of transportation costs, coffee, tea and silks were 
expensive, selling at 1957 prices. Of course the pioneer had a simple 
solution for this wide variance in prices of exports and imports. He 
made ersatz coffee out of roasted wheat, drank herb tea and wore 
linsey-woolsey. Many years later a Wayne pioneer recalled the period 
as one of enforced simplicity rather than hardship. Young people 
made their candy of native molasses or maple syrup and found a substi- 
tute for soft drinks in berry juices and cider. One surviving pioneer 
from Wesley community wrote feelingly about a luxury in the form 
of “grated turnips.” Perhaps the chronicle was in this instance run- 
ning sentiment into the ground. 
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Despite low prices for grain and livestock Wayne Township car- 
ried on an extensive trade in those products. Bazzle Tracy shipped 
farm provisions to New Orleans and on two occasions made the long 
journey from Covington by boat. The Southern market, however, 
was highly speculative and after 1840 Tracy found his market in 
Chicago, often delivering his meat on the hoof. By 1850 Wayne- 
town (originally Middletown) was one of the important trading 
centers on the road between Crawfordsville and Danville, Illinois. 
The other important community was Wesley, first centered about a 
church and school. When the turnpike was built, it became a trading 
center for one of the most productive farming areas of the county. 
The Wesley Academy was for a number of years one of the leading 
schools of the township. 

Waynetown established a subscription school in 1829 and was 
served by the typical log school for the first decade. In the same year 
the Baptists held their first regular meetings. Methodist circuit riders 
appeared the following year and by 1840 these denominations had 
erected church buildings and organized strong congregations. Busi- 
ness and industry reflected the typical pioneer activities. A sawmill 
dependent on the uncertain water power of Coal Creek was converted 
to steam. [he town had a tannery, pump manufactory, harness-shop, 
wagon-shop, three blacksmith-shops, two general stores and a hotel. 
Family names appearing on early church and school records include 
the Earles, Greens, Borns, Remleys and Utterbacks. 

Wayne Township pioneers like their contemporaries had adven- 
tures in forest and field. One story has to do with a snake hunt in 
which inhabitants of the western section of the township joined with 
Fountain County neighbors. It was reported to Eastern papers, and 
Niles’ Register declared that over 800 rattlesnakes were accounted for. 
This mortality rate is not out of line, but one pioneer’s account prob- 
ably needed editing. He declared that he encountered one rattler—it 
got away—that was of the diameter of a stovepipe. 

Wayne settlers did not need to invent tall tales in order to be- 
guile their friends as long as a man like William Bratton was on 
the scene, willing to relate his experiences in the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition to Oregon. The hardy pioneer was excited by the story of 
a resident who had served as scout and hunter in one of the outstand- 
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ing adventures of the century. Even the stories of adventures with 
Wilder’s Brigade in the Civil War could not dim the recollection of 
this pioneer citizen’s service in the Great West. 


SUGAR CREEK TOWNSHIP 


Sugar Creek ‘Township, located in the northeast corner of Mont- 
gomery County, was originally part prairie and part woodland. As 
in other areas, the wooded section was taken up first because springs 
were plentiful and there was a supply of timber available for the 
construction of log cabins. 

The first permanent settlers came in 1828 and one of them, John 
Clouser, built a gristmill on the north bank of Sugar Creek. The 
Clouser family was soon reinforced by the Irvins, Bowers, Waughs 
and Kendalls, most of these first settlers coming from Ohio and 
Virginia. 

The old maps show no villages such as those developed in neigh- 
boring townships, but before the Civil War period post offices had 
been established at Potato Creek and another location which later be- 
came Bowers Station. During the first years of settlement hogs were 
allowed to run wild, because there was a plentiful supply of wild pota- 
toes available as food. Old settlers recalled the fierce encounters be- 
tween hunting dogs and wild hogs and declared that hogs became so 
numerous it was necessary to organize a township-wide roundup. 

By 1840, however, Sugar Creek ‘Township had developed toa point 
where the surplus production of wheat and corn required larger mar- 
kets and improved transportation. Local citizens joined with their 
neighbors in Franklin Township to ask for the improvement of navi- 
gation on Sugar Creek. For a brief period optimistic Sugar Creekers 
envisioned flotillas of steamboats and flatboats making the journey all 
the way from Clouser’s Mill to New Orleans. In the end the pro- 
moters, until the coming of the railroad, had to settle for the freight 
wagon and the stagecoach. Early centers for the township trade were 
Madison, Louisville and Chicago, with Lafayette and Crawfordsville 
serving as intermediate points. Corn and wheat were hauled in freight 
wagons, but cattle and hogs were generally delivered on the hoof. 

One commentator in 1878 declared: “Hogs and cattle of that time 
were very different to those raised here at present. They were better 
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adapted to traveling than anything else.” The writer implied that the 
hogs and cattle were of the lean, athletic type and had no great difh- 
culty in making good time over the pioneer roads. 

Of course, such a long journey on the hoof meant a lean and un- 
profitable animal, and some foresighted sellers were not above taking 
steps to remedy the situation. One pioneer declared that it was not 
uncommon, when the stock was ready for weighing just prior to sale, 
to give each animal a ration of salt, then drive it to the watering 
trough. In such cases the buyer took his purchase with a few gallons 
of water added to a pinch of salt. Thus the term “watered stock” was 
first applied to farm stock rather than to “corporation common.” 
Actually Sugar Creek citizens were no more guilty of watering stock 
than their neighbors in Montgomery County and they were, like their 
neighbors, greatly concerned about religion and education. The 
Methodists were the first to send circuit riders into the township and 
the first meeting was held in the home of Roley Kendall in 1832. In 
1835 a log-cabin church was built where James Rickets presided as the 
first minister. This church building remained in service for 25 years. 
The Christian church sent missionary ministers into the township in 
1837. [hey met in private homes until the Bowers School was made 
available to the congregation. The Presbyterian church, which came 
into the township in 1837 or 1838, also met in schoolhouses during 
the period prior to the Civil War. 

Education went through the evolution noted in the other town- 
ships. The first subscription school, organized in 1831, was taught by 
Robert McKay. This school was held in a private home, and the first 
school building was erected in 1832. Here George M. Kendall pre- 
sided at the impressive salary of $9.00 per month. The second school- 
house was built in 1833 by the Bowers clan whose name was given 
to a town in Sugar Creek Township. 

Though lacking in community centers, Sugar Creek Township is 
one of the rich agricultural areas of the county. In the pioneer period 
the southern section raised wheat, while the rich black land of the 
north was devoted to corn. The production of this latter commodity 
was so large it encouraged the establishment of a distillery, but the 
growth of the temperance movement resulted in a sudden abandon- 
ment of the project. After that Sugar Creek corn was utilized to 
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fatten hogs or found its way to a neighboring county where tem- 
perance societies were less active or, possibly, distillers were more 
persistent in the pursuit of their occupation. 


MADISON TOWNSHIP 


Madison ‘Township, today one of the most prosperous areas in the 
county, was handicapped in the frontier period by the fact that the 
area west of Lye Creek was poorly drained swampland, and during 
spring rains about half the township was classified as “drowned land.” 
Because of the marsh land, ague and malaria were common and some 
of the inhabitants, in a somewhat bitter humor, named their part of the 
county “Quinine Township.” 

The first settlements were made on relatively high ground north of 
Linden. ‘The Smith, Jones and Vance families settled in this region in 
the period of 1829 to 1832. The land was rich and crops plentiful 
except when drowned out, but even when a bountiful harvest was 
realized, it was difficult to market. The first road was built westward 
to join the ridge road connecting New Richmond and Lafayette. 
Later a corduroy road was built to Crawfordsville, but this road, con- 
structed of rails placed crosswise to the direction of travel, was used 
only in case of dire necessity. Contemporary travelers declared that it 
was merely a question of what part of the caravan succumbed first, 
the wagon, the horse or the driver. Not until a turnpike was built in 
the late forties was there any all-weather road to Crawfordsville. 

By the time passable roads appeared progressive farmers had drained 
their lands and the rich black soil was yielding bumper crops of wheat 
and corn. For a time, however, one problem remained. Small game 
was so plentiful that it destroyed growing crops and made inroads on 
cribs and granaries. This threat was met by organized roundups in 
which the whole township participated. And by mid-century the 
clearing of the land and the success of the roundups had brought the 
grain eaters under control. 

The first churches in Madison Township were established by the 
Methodists and the Christians. The Christian Church congregation 
met in the Linden schoolhouse until 1854 when the first church build- 
ing was erected. Among the founders of the church were the Stod- 
dards, McKinneys and Kelseys. The first Methodist Church was 
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organized in 1836, but the congregation met for some years at the Coal 
Creek Church located on the plank road connecting Linden with 
New Richmond. The Whites, Kendalls and Millers were pioneer 
members of the Methodist Church. 

The first subscription school was taught by John Percy, who came 
to the township in 1829. Classes were held in private homes until 1838, 
when the first schoolhouse was built in Linden. A brief description 
declares: 


“It was a log building with a big fireplace. The furniture consisted 
of a few seats made of slabs and rails set upon pins; they had no backs. 
The windows were of greased paper.” 


The meager records available to the historian indicate that attend- 
ance in this pioneer school was very uncertain. Sickness, flooded roads 
and drifting snow reduced attendance to an average of 30 days in a 
term of three months. In this respect Madison Township was in line 
with other townships in the county, although the transportation prob- 
lem was more troublesome than in any other township. 

For the first decade the area around Linden was practically isolated 
during the rainy season. Sometimes crops were drowned out, and 
every year there were periods when many farmers were unable to 
negotiate the muddy roads. Old settlers recalled that corn was often 
ground by hand because it was impossible to get through to the mills. 
By 1840, however, large areas had been drained and corduroy roads 
kept wagons out of the mud, even though the corrugated surface 
assured the traveler that the journey would be slow and nerve-shaking. 

The most important event in the early history of the township was 
the completion of the Monon Railroad in 1853. By this time most of 
the land had been drained and roads improved, and the Deere plow 
had made possible the turning of the tough prairie sod. Wheat and 
corn plantings were yielding bumper crops and now the railroad was 
ready to deliver produce to Louisville or Chicago. The elimination of 
the long wagon haul to Lafayette meant a large saving in transporta- 
tion costs. The little village suddenly achieved importance as a grain 
market, and by 1860 Crawfordsville was the only shipping point in 
the county that exceeded Linden in the total tonnage of agricultural 
exports. 
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COAL CREEK TOWNSHIP 


Coal Creek ‘Township was first settled by squatters who built crude 
shelters and depended on hunting and fishing for their food supply. 
Hogs ran wild, living on acorns, hazelnuts and the roots of wild onion 
and other plants. The western section of the township was the most 
primitive area and it was on Coal Creek, just across the border in 
Fountain County, that Edmund O. Hovey established a church and 
Sunday school. Mrs. Mary Hovey in her first letters to her people in 
Vermont expressed concern about the manners and morals of the 
squatters, but a short six months later was noting the coming of a 
stable group of permanent settlers. 

These newcomers settled in the vicinity of what is now Wingate 
and New Richmond. In 1828 the Meharrys settled near Pleasant Hill 
(Wingate), while the Kirkpatricks and Kincaids entered land near 
New Richmond. An interesting record of the difficulties of travel is 
contained in the story of the Wards, who settled in Coal Creek Town- 
ship in 1830. Thomas Ward was an Englishman who lived in New 
York for one year. At this time, 1829, the Eastern papers were giving 
much space to articles on the land sales in the Wabash Valley. Ward 
caught the “Western fever” and in 1830, with his young wife and 
infant child, began the long journey to Montgomery County. They 
made the lake trip to the Maumee by steamboat, then went on to Fort 
Wayne by canoe. Unable to secure immediate passage on a Wabash 
flatboat, they entrusted their meager household goods to a freighter 
and secured horses for their personal use. Over almost impassable 
roads the Wards, carrying their baby Indian fashion, followed the trail 
to Crawfordsville, arriving at their destination after twenty days of 
heavy going. At Crawfordsville they secured a section of land near 
the growing settlement already known as New Richmond. 

This village on the edge of the prairie was an important trading 
center by 1835. Corn, hogs and wheat were sent over the rough cordu- 
roy road to Crawfordsville, and freight wagons followed the ridge 
road to Lafayette. An early map lists C. J. Oppy as general merchant 
and George Manners and S. S. Detchon as physicians. New Rich- 
mond’s first school was a three-month subscription one. Pioneer 
churches were built by the Methodist and Christian denominations. 


———E 
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Pleasant Valley (Wingate) was a neighbor and rival of New Rich- 
mond. The town was platted by Christian Bever in 1831 and by 1840 
possessed two taverns, two general stores, a blacksmith-shop and a 
saddlery. William A. Krug built the first hotel and L. K. Thomas and 
E. Detchon were listed among the pioneer physicians of the commu- 
nity. The log school built in 1831 was presided over by James L. 
McKinney. The first religious services were conducted by a Methodist 
circuit rider in 1830, and a permanent building was erected in 1835. 
Two years later the Christian Church built a log meeting house, which 
continued in service for a quarter of a century. Boston Store was an 
early trading center, and it was in this vicinity M. L. Burk operated a 
general store. The day book of this pioneer merchandise mart fur- 
nishes the historian with interesting data as to the problems of the 
pioneer storekeeper. 

Probably the richest landowner in the township was Hugh Me- 
harry who at one time owned 20,000 acres, most of it in Coal Creek 
Township. He was generous in his public benefactions, especially for 
educational and religious purposes. He donated approximately $30,000 
to Methodist churches and colleges, $27,000 to the education of the 
Negro and also 1,280 acres to missionary societies. In Coal Creek Town- 
ship Meharry’s Grove was set aside as a site for religious and patriotic 
meetings. The community gathering was a frequent event in the fifties 
and the tradition has been maintained in the churches and social groups 
of the twentieth century. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP 


Franklin Township attracted the interest of archaeologists because 
within its borders Indian mounds and burial grounds have afforded 
opportunity for the collection of weapons and other artifacts. In fact, 
the first settlers were able to study Indian culture at first hand, since 
some red men still hunted and fished along the banks of Sugar Creek 
when the whites were clearing land in the northwestern section of 
the township. These Indians kept the terms of the treaty they had 
signed in 1818 and remained at peace with the settlers during the 
period preceding their final removal to the Osage country. 

In 1823 Henry Wisehart and John Abernathy settled in the area 
that later became Darlington. These pioneers were soon followed by 
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the Harlands and the Blalocks. The children of those first families 
years later remembered their childhood contacts with Indian play- 
mates, who taught them the primitive games of a people who lived 
close to nature. Darlington settlement grew up about a sawmill and 
a flour mill built by the Cox brothers in 1823-1833. Later the flour mill 
was enlarged and, known as the Franklin Mill, became one of the land- 
marks of Montgomery County. The water power of Sugar Creek was 
also utilized by Robert Cox to run a woolen mill, one of the earliest 
industries of this type to be established in the Upper Wabash country. 
By 1840 a tannery, a tavern and a general store were also established, 
and Darlington became the trading center of the eastern section of the 
county. Shannondale, on Muskrat Creek, was the only other commu- 
nity within the limits of the township, but it was not platted until the 
year 1851. In the meantime the township saw the usual development 
in the field of education and religion. A Methodist circuit rider visited 
the township in 1827 and a church was organized in 1828, at which 
time the Salem Church was built on Big Run. ‘The Presbyterians were 
also active in the twenties, but the struggle between the Old and New 
School groups hampered the development of a permanent organiza- 
tion. However, the Reverend James H. Johnston of Crawfordsville 
succeeded in reconciling the two factions, and in 1850 a building was 
erected in Darlington. In recognition of the financial aid given by 
members of other denominations the building was opened to various 
congregations in the community. Between 1830 and 1850 the Lu- 
therans, Baptists and Quakers were organized into active churches. 

Education went through the typical log-school phase and by 1850 
there were at least six schools where the three R’s were taught. In 
Darlington a two-room school was built where some attempt was made 
at graded lessons. Not until a decade later, however, was an effective 
secondary school established. 

Darlington as we have noted wasa thriving center of business in the 
forties. A directory of 1850 lists the professions and businesses of the 
town as two teachers, two physicians, one lawyer, one tannery, two 
general stores, two mills, one blacksmith, one saddlery and one build- 
ing company. The village was the trading center for a thriving 
agricultural area but its further development depended on the im- 
provement of transportation facilities. 
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WALNUT TOWNSHIP 


If an 1864 map of Walnut Township is compared with a contem- 
porary one, changes that come with time are evident. The names 
of three villages have disappeared. Fredericksburg has been super- 
seded by Mace, Valley City by New Ross and Beckville has faded 
away completely. Many family names indicating the ownership of 
land have also disappeared and can be found only in old documents or 
in the faded inscriptions on some weathered gravestones in a lonely 
cemetery. In Walnut ‘Township, fortunately, there are many family 
names that survive to the present generation. Although Walnut ulti- 
mately had representatives from all the older settlements, the bulk of 
the first settlers hailed from Virginia and Ohio. From the Old Domin- 
ion came the Brattons, Walkups and Porters, and from Ohio came the 
Johnsons, Rouths and Millers. 

Family records indicate, as was the case in other townships, that 
many came overland. Families traveled in wagons, while young unat- 
tached men rode horseback and in some cases traveled afoot. Old 
account books indicate that a few settlers brought with them enough 
cash to buy a whole section of land, but the great majority was hard 
pressed to raise the $200 required for a land-office deed to a quarter 
section. In any case all of the pioneers must perforce lead the simple 
life. As in other townships the first settlers lived on simple fare, in 
primitive surroundings. Corn bread was staple for every meal, supple- 
mented when the family hunter was lucky by venison, wild turkey or 
such small game as squirrel, rabbit or quail. The simplicity of the early 
shelters is evident in this description of the cabin of Stephen Williams 
built in 1828: 


“The abode was eighteen feet square, round logs, a hole cut for an 
entry, no floor but that ‘not made with hands,’ and which women need 
not scrub, and no window.” 


The “log cabin” habitant, however, was not given to brooding over 
frontier limitations, for even before his cabin was fully equipped, the 
family head joined in organizing schools and churches. Early letters 
as well as church histories reflect the militant character of the church 
leadership. The Methodist church was represented by Circuit Rider 
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Thomas J. Brown who held meetings in homes and schools in Walnut 
Township. The Christians also met in schools or other public buildings 
for some years but in 1869 a church building was erected by them in 
New Ross. ‘The Presbyterians built the first church in the township 
on land given by John Porter. It was located some two miles east of 
Mace and for over eighty years was one of the landmarks on the road 
between Crawfordsville and New Ross. The first regular ministers 
were the brothers, James and John Thomson, who had founded the 
Waveland Church and were well known as pioneer educators in the 
Wabash country. The record of this early church, including a com- 
plete list of members, officers and ministers, is contained in A History 
of Union Presbyterian Church written by William A. Porter. 

It was understandable that the same people who established the early 
churches were subscribers to the first school. The first school building 
was erected in 1828 and had an unusual distinction among pioneer 
schools. It was taught by a woman, Maria Crain. When Valley City 
was a year old, the inhabitants organized a subscription school whose 
first teacher was described as “‘an ardent wielder of the ferule and the 
hickory stick.” Fredericksburg (Mace) was platted in 1838 and 
organized a school in 1840. The subscription lists of three schools in 
operation in 1840 include such family names as Henderson, Pogue, 
Porter, Dice and Wright. 

Walnut had its share of political controversy and when election day 
arrived, most citizens insisted on expressing their views. The ballot 
was not as secret as it became later and few voters wished to conceal 
their party ties. Mr. David Spohr, pioneer farmer, was described by 
one chronicler as “a bitter Whig and later a more bitter Republican,” 
and to maintain a proper nonpartisanship James K. Johnson was 
described as “an ardent democrat and an al] wool supporter of Old 
Hickory.” Apparently the Walnut Township pioneers inherited their 
militancy. One eighty-year-old inhabitant who had served in the Revo- 
lution and in numerous Indian wars, attended shooting matches attired 
in full hunter’s regalia, plus four Indian scalps dangling from his pow- 
der horn. On July Fourth he was given a place of honor as a “patriarch 
and a patriot” who had whipped the haughty redcoat and driven the 
marauding redskin out of the Wabash Valley. The old veteran lived 
long enough to see the Indians removed from Indiana and note 
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the platting of the last quarter section in Walnut Township as well. 

With the story of this township we conclude the record of the 
political units of Montgomery County except for the centrally located 
Union Township. The story of that area, however, is included in the 
history of Crawfordsville. 


Pioneers in education, Beard and Mills-The Hovey 
family—Mills and free public schools—Political leaders, 
Lane and Wallace—Merchants, Isaac C. Elston I and Milli- 
gan—Elston banking interest—W hitlock and Henry Ristine. 


CHAPTER VI 
Early Leaders 


tie PIONEER Indiana there was not the degree of specializa- 
tion that we find today. Men drifted readily from one occupation to 
another and might engage in a half-dozen ventures before finding a 
permanent interest. Ultimately, however, we can classify activities 
into four fields: educational and religious, political, economic and 
professional. Education and religion are listed together because in 
Montgomery County the preachers and teachers, particularly in the 
higher levels, were interchangeable. Medicine, law and others are as- 
signed to the professional category because shortly they became a 
distinct class and, for convenience, will be considered in another 
chapter. 

In the consideration of educational and religious leaders it must be 
noted that higher education in the early nineteenth century was 
largely dominated by the church, and secondary schools were often 
managed by seminarians. James and John S. Thomson, preachers and 
missionaries, were numbered among the founders of Wabash College, 
and the organizers of the two early female seminaries in Crawfords- 
ville were ordained ministers. Of course, laymen were also interested 
in the advancement of learning, and two outstanding leaders in Mont- 
gomery County were John Beard and James Hanna. Both men deserve 
a place in local history because they gave outstanding service in a day 
when education sorely needed friends. 

John Beard lived to a ripe old age, but his service to the commu- 
nity received only passing notice because he worked in the shadow of 
a better-known and more articulate leader. Caleb Mills earned his 
rating as a leading pioneer educator fairly, but, in the process of laud- 
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ing Caleb Mills we have all but forgotten John Beard who was once 
known as “the father of the public school system of Indiana.” He 
deserves more than that given him by local historians. 

The man who championed the first measures providing for the 
establishment of public schools came to Crawfordsville in 1823. He 
served as justice of the peace and receiver of public lands and was an 
active supporter of the Whig party. As a representative he served in 
the state legislature for a quarter of a century and gave his support to 
the educational policies of Caleb Mills. He joined the Republican 
party in 1856 and held honorary offices in the party up to the time of 
his death in 1874. Wabash College teachers, at his passing, acknowl- 
edged that John Beard had been of outstanding service to Indiana in 
the development of free public education. 

James Hanna, landowner and businessman, became interested in 
Wabash College because of his membership in the church and for a 
decade served as a financial agent in raising funds for that young and 
struggling institution. He was just attaining recognition as a leader in 
religious education and, in 1849, was en route to the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church when he succumbed to 
Asiatic cholera. 

Four men who served Wabash College as administrators and teach- 
ers held high place in the community in the pre-Civil War period. 
Two presidents who did some teaching, and two professors who also 
served in administrative capacities, were acknowledged by the com- 
munity for their public as well as their educational services. Because 
of special qualifications and long years of service the teachers, Mills 
and Hovey, ranked above the first two presidents in the opinion of 
local residents. Presidents Baldwin and White, however, deserve to 
be enrolled in the list of distinguished citizens. 

Elihu Baldwin came to Wabash College from a New York City 
church, where he had established a reputation as a brilliant speaker 
and able administrator. Moved by the same missionary zeal that ani- 
mated the founders of the college, he accepted the presidency of the 
institution knowing that it was threatened with bankruptcy. Aided by 
James Hanna and Edmund O. Hovey he met the challenge and at the 
same time gave thorough study to the liberal arts program. When 
Eastern educators urged that instead of spending money on Western 
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schools, Western students be encouraged to attend Eastern schools, 
Baldwin declared: 


“The rising communities of the West will, like every other people, 
be just what their moral and intellectual education will make them. 
And that again will receive its type from their higher and most efh- 
cient institutions; it must rise and sink with them, both in character 
and influence. Reveal to me the number and character of Western 
colleges for a century to come, and without the spirit of prophecy, I 
will tell you what will be the character of her academies and common 
schools, of her scholars and jurists and politicians and religious teach- 
ers and, in short, of her teeming millions.” 


Baldwin, in his short five years as president, had developed an 
understanding of the pioneer that caused him to speak with affection 
of the “Western boys” who attended Wabash. This feeling was recip- 
rocated by the community which recognized the unselfish service of 
the dedicated educator. 

When the first president died in 1840, the trustees selected Charles 
White who began his presidency in 1841. The new president was a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Dartmouth College and of 
Andover Theological Seminary. He had been a successful preacher in 
Vermont and New York when his brother-in-law, E. O. Hovey, com- 
mended him to the consideration of the trustees of Wabash College. 
When the Whites were considering the Wabash appointment, Mary 
Carter Hovey wrote her sister, Martha Carter White at Owego, New 
York: 


“, .. [The question whether you will leave your interesting, refined 
and wealthy congregation at Owego and share with us the cares, 
anxieties and responsibilities of building up a college in this new coun- 
try, and with us share pleasures which are inseparable from it, must 
now be decided. ... Though we find the raising of funds a laborious 
task, yet we fully believe that at last our college will conquer all diffi- 
culties and take a high stand among similar institutions.” 


Charles White was inaugurated on July 19, 1841, at Center Presby- 
terian Church in Crawfordsville. This was the largest college audience 
since the founding of the institution, for the brilliant young preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher, was in charge of the scripture reading and the 
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prayer, and Tilghman A. Howard made the charge to the new presi- 
dent. After the charge White talked on “Religion as an Essential Part 
of All Education.” It was a favorite subject of discussion with Presi- 
dent White, “who felt that the man trained for service in the profes- 
sions must also be concerned with spiritual values.” 

One speech dealing with illiteracy in the West underlined the seem- 
ing lack of interest in higher education by pioneer citizens. White was 
criticized by many Wabash Valley editors and by some of the Old 
School Presbyterians, but he stuck to his guns and in the end won the 
respect if not the support of his critics. Probably his real blunder came 
when he advised young Lew Wallace to put aside The Fair God and 


other writings because the future author of Ben-Hur had no great — 


ability as a writer. This tendency to blunt speaking and a natural 
reserve set White apart from the more affable Baldwin or the assertive 
Mills, and he never attained the free and easy manner characteristic of 
the pioneer. He was at his best when working with Hovey, whose 
natural kindliness softened the austerity of the more brilliant White. 

Hovey’s influence in the early college community was second only 
to that of Mills. Serving as founder, agent, trustee and professor over 
a span of forty-four years, he made his influence felt in every phase of 
college life. He was instrumental in securing Caleb Mills and the first 
two presidents, and in the first two decades he raised more money than 
all other agents of the college. 

He was an effective though not eloquent preacher, but his com- 
plete sincerity won the approval of church congregations in every 
section of the county. Above all, he was a dedicated teacher. Turning 
from the classics to science, he instituted courses in chemistry and 
geology and worked constantly to increase his knowledge of those 
subjects. He explored rock formations in Indiana caves, gathered geo- 
logical specimens from all sections of the country and was a pioneer 
in the collecting of crinoids. During his professorship the Hovey 
Museum possessed one of the notable collections in the United States. 

Hovey Cottage in the fifties was a popular meeting place for stu- 
dents and townspeople. A few young men boarded with the Hoveys 
and others gathered in the spacious New England kitchen to talk, en- 
gage in simple pastimes and in season, to eat the apples garnered from 
the jointly owned Mills-Hovey orchard. 


a 
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Edmund O. Hovey must have been a tolerant man because he 
permitted the Wabash College Band to store its instruments in his 
garret. We have no evidence to prove that the band ever ventured to 
practice within the confines of the house. Perhaps the gentle professor 
was a frustrated musician, who accepted the responsibility of storage- 
man in return for a surreptitious toot on the French horn or silver 
cornet. In any case, it is pleasant to remember that, after two removes, 
Hovey Cottage still has a place on the campus, standing as a simple but 
dignified reminder of the days when Wabash and Crawfordsville were 
young. 

Except for Henry S. Lane, no citizen of the Crawfordsville of the 
fifties was more widely known than Caleb Mills. A graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and Andover Theological Seminary, Mills, shortly 
after graduation spent two years as a Sunday school agent in southern 
Indiana, and it was during this period that he developed his abiding 
interest in the people of the Wabash Valley. When he was offered 
several positions as teacher or preacher in the Ohio country, he se- 
lected the least promising one, that as principal of a still unorganized 
preparatory school in the frontier town of Crawfordsville. The pres- 
ence of his friend Edmund O. Hovey may have influenced his decision, 
but more important was the challenge offered to an aggressive and 
dedicated teacher and preacher. 

Asa young man Caleb Mills had drawn up a solemn Covenant with 
God, a promise as stern and uncompromising as any made by a Mather 
or an Edwards and one that gave direction and purpose to all his acts. 
When Wabash College had been in existence two years, Mills gave up 
his principalship to become professor of languages. On several occa- 
sions he traveled to New York and New England as college agent, and 
he was frequently called upon to appear as a visiting preacher in one 
of the county churches. Mills’ reputation as a writer and educator 
came from a series of articles he wrote on the educational needs of 
Indiana. In this series issued between 1843 and 1853, Mills deplored the 
extent of illiteracy in Indiana and made suggestions for improvement 
through expansion of school facilities. When Robert Dale Owen dis- 
covered who had written the articles, he enlisted the help of liberal 
politicians and secured the election of Mills as state superintendent of 
education. It was during his tenure of office that Mills not only im- 
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proved the standards of teaching but put in effect a circulating library 
system that became a unique feature of the state’s educational system. 

Mills returned to his duties as a professor of Wabash College at a 
time when the institution was facing financial difficulties. The eco- 
nomic dislocation that presaged the panic of 1859 resulted in a decline 
in receipts from tuition and contributions. For a time salaries were in 
default and Mills wrote to Hovey that college employes “will have to 
seek a living in some other way. We have been days without a dime 
and weeks without a dollar. This is no figure of speech, but sober fact, 
but don’t say so out of the family.” Mills addressed his letter to Boston, 
where Hovey was seeking funds to tide the college over its difficulties. 

Hovey responded by making a final heroic effort to secure some 
much-needed funds. Then Mills joined President White on the home 
front and secured last-minute aid from churches and individuals 
who strained their resources to aid the struggling college. The former 
state superintendent’s reputation as an educator was a major influence 
in winning the financial aid of Indiana businessmen. 

Mills was, along with Hovey, the chief influence in attracting 
students to the college. He too was an effective if not eloquent speaker 
and in all his appeals for education he emphasized one idea—that com- 
mon-school training was “the birthright of all, without distinction of 
rank or color.” In his address to youth on “Suggestions on the Forma- 
tion of Character” Mills saw in an educated and enlightened citizen- 
ship the only hope of national survival. In 1857 when this speech was 
delivered, the country was already experiencing the bloody struggles 
in Kansas and the rise of King Mob in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law. So when Caleb Mills warned his 
hearers that the “voice of the people was not necessarily the voice of 
God,” he was moved by the hope that the voices of intelligent citizens 
might still prevail above the strident notes of fear and anger that 
engulfed the words of the Lincolns and Stephenses. Once the chal- 
lenge to the Union was made however, Mills as well as every other 
faculty member of Wabash College knew but one loyalty and he 
became a tireless advocate of the Union cause. 

Charles W. Moore, who wrote on “Caleb Mills and the Indiana 
School System,” must have had this greater service in mind when he 
observed: 


a Seen ‘ 
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“One need not belittle the governors and senators and generals, nor 
compare their labors for the State with the service to which these 
pioneers of education devoted their lives. Of the men whose names are 
written large in the records of party conventions and in the daily press, 
it may well be said as it was said of the class to which they belong, 
‘Verily they have their reward.’ But the heroes of our own common- 
wealth have been men of the stamp of Caleb Mills, the gentle, kindly, 
generous, earnest, builders of civilization in the wilderness.” 

In 1836 a boy of nine joined his brother in Crawfordsville and for 
two months attended Wabash Preparatory School. The boy, Lew 
Wallace, in his memoirs recalled the primitive surroundings of Forest 
Hall, the harsh rule of the instructor and the kindness of John Beard, 
who ran the student boardinghouse. Apparently the young student 
did not develop any interest in his books and spent most of his time 
wandering in the woods bordering Sugar Creek. 

It was not until he joined his father in Indianapolis that Wallace 
gave any serious attention to the pursuit of learning. Even during this 
period Wallace was often distracted by his interest in politics and 
military affairs. At the age of thirteen he was running away from 
home to attend political rallies, and at seventeen he joined a voluntary 
military company known as the Marion Rifles. When the Mexican 
War broke out in 1846, Wallace aided in the recruitment of a com- 
pany, was elected second lieutenant and marched off to war. The 
company became part of the Second Indiana and arrived in Mexico in 
time to participate in the battle of Buena Vista. When the regiment 
was discharged, the young lieutenant returned to Indianapolis and at 
twenty-one, after receiving a license from the Indiana Supreme Court, 
began the practice of law. He spent a few months in Indianapolis but 
soon decided that he would find greater opportunity in a small town 
and moved to Covington, where the Wallace family had lived during 
Lew’s early youth. 

In 1851 Wallace was elected prosecuting attorney of the First Con- 
gressional District. The young lawyer had joined the Democratic 
party in protest against the platform of the Taylor faction of the 
Whig party. Lew Wallace thus left the party of Henry S. Lane but 
joined the party of his prospective father-in-law, for in 1852 he mar- 
ried Susan Arnold Elston, daughter of Crawfordsville’s pioneer 
banker. 


——- 
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The story of Wallace’s close companionship with Daniel Voorhees 
and his failure to push a charge of manslaughter against Ned Hanne- 
gan belongs in a history of Fountain County. It is only necessary to 
note here that, deeply troubled by the Hannegan tragedy and influ- 
enced by family and professional considerations, Wallace moved to 
Crawfordsville in 1853. 

In Crawfordsville Wallace renewed his interest in military affairs 
by establishing the Montgomery Guards and, beginning in 1856, 
carried on regular drills according to Hardee’s Infantry Tactics. A 
year later the company adopted the Zouave uniform and engaged in 
the gymnastic drills popularized by the French Algerian Zouaves. 
Wallace’s company attended state and sectional encampments and in 
1859 was the star attraction at the Battleground Encampment, where 
twelve companies engaged in competitive drill. No winner was an- 
nounced, but the editor of the Crawfordsville Journal offered to 
wager that Lew Waliace’s Zouaves were the best-drilled company in 
the state, and an Indianapolis editor was sure they were “a little ahead 
of anything similar seen in these parts.” 

In his later years Lew Wallace wrote that his feeling that civil war 
Was imminent caused him to organize the Zouaves, and he called atten- 
tion to the fact that 62 out of 64 members of the company served the 
North in the war, while the Wabash College Cadets, also organized 
through Wallace’s efforts, had an equally good record. Yet Wallace 
during the decade of the fifties worked for peace. His desertion of the 
Whigs for the Democrats was influenced by the conviction that the 
Democratic party was the party of peace and union and he upheld his 
belief in formal debates with Whig and later with Republican leaders. 
The widely publicized Lincoln-Douglas debates, some of which he 
heard, gave rise to some uncertainty, but it was not until the election 
of Lincoln that Wallace decided to abandon the Democratic party. In 
the winter of 1860-61, when the South had already seceded and the 
Democratic party in Indiana refused to oppose secession, Wallace left 
the party and offered his services to the Union. Of course many War 
Democrats did the same thing, but Lew Wallace made a clean break, 
as he had on another occasion in 1850. This time his decision was 
fraught with more consequences, since his decision brought him a 
major general’s rank, which in turn involved him in the bitter contro- 
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versy that centered about Grant’s handling of the Battle of Shiloh. 

Another citizen who gained place and power was Mahlon D. Man- 
son. Like Lew Wallace he was an officer in the Mexican and Civil 
Wars and he won high place as a War Democrat. The most important 
developments of his career, from a local standpoint, came in the post- 
war period. 

Crawfordsville boasted the usual number of political aspirants in- 
cluding anumber of able men who died too early to achieve their goal. 
Tilghman Howard, from Waveland and later Rockville, was an 
eloquent supporter of Jackson, but his death in 1844 closed a promis- 
ing career. 

Henry S. Lane, whose name is memorialized in Lane Place, was the 
first Montgomery County citizen to attain a national reputation. His 
career as congressman, chairman of the first Republican National 
Convention, Governor and United States Senator gives him first place 
in the annals of pioneer Crawfordsville. Member of a well-to-do Ken- 
tucky family, Lane had greater educational opportunities than the 
typical pioneer youth. He first attended a country school, then at the 
age of sixteen entered Mount Sterling Academy. After completion of 
his course he decided to study law and moved to Bardstown where he 
acted as clerk in the law office of his uncle, James Sudduth. The 
lawyer-uncle was a strong antislavery man and the nephew soon 
enlisted in the cause. 

At twenty-one Lane made a speech advocating colonization as the 
answer to the slavery issue and, from that time on, associated himself 
with the “Conscience Whigs.” Undoubtedly his decision to migrate to 
Indiana was strengthened by his attitude on slavery. In any case, 
accompanied by his bride, Pamela Jameson Lane, the young attorney 
traveled over the Madison-Crawfordsville road and reached the 
county seat in March, 1834. Lane immediately opened a law office and, 
a year later, announced in the Crawfordsville Record that he had 
formed a partnership with Isaac Naylor. From the first the partners 
did a “land-office” business in the figurative as well as in the literal 
sense of the term. 

Henry S. Lane made a reputation as an orator and was in great 
demand as speaker of the day for patriotic and political gatherings. 
Wabash College students who had a personal as well as an academic 
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interest in forensics desired to hear the young orator and on Septem- 
ber 29, 1835, heard him give the annual public address to the Western 
Literary Society. The printed speech carries no title, but the author’s 
theme was concerned with the problem of education for democracy 
and the particular service to be performed by pioneer institutions such 
as Wabash. The speaker contrasted the ideals of autocracy and de- 
mocracy and declared that America was to be envied because it had 
escaped the stress and strain of internal revolt. Revolutions, Lane 
declared, came to countries held in the chains of feudalism and were 
followed by dictators such as “a Napoleon, who ruthlessly trampled 
underfoot the laws and institutions of France, who bade defiance alike 
to the laws of Heaven and of earth, and who reared his own fame and 
fortune on the ruins of his bleeding country. . .. He bound France in 
chains of despotism more galling than those fixed by the Bourbons; 
but his star which arose at Austerlitz, at Jena and Borodino, in tran- 
scendent brilliancy was dimmed at Moscow and Waterloo, and finally 
went down to obscurity behind the sea-bound rock of St. Helena, 
and gave peace to a deeply agitated world. The French Revolution on 
the pages of impartial history, will seem as a grand drama, gotten up 
to swell the triumphs of an obscure Corsican adventurer.” 

Lane was always fearful of any concentration of power and as a 
Whig opposed “King Andrew” Jackson and his protégé Martin Van 
Buren. In 1840 Lane was elected to Congress, in the “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” campaign that swept William Henry Harrison into office. 
When the Whig President died after a few weeks in office, Tyler be- 
came President and immediately proceeded to veto the pet measures 
of the Whigs. It was at this time that Lane made his bitter attacks on 
John Tyler as the betrayer of his party and the enemy of the Constitu- 
tion. Lane’s fight against Tyler’s vetoes was interrupted by the tragic 
death of his wife, who succumbed to a sudden and acute illness. After 
the burial of his wife in Arlington Cemetery, Lane returned to Indiana 
to campaign for re-election. Affected by his recent bereavement and 
discouraged by Tyler’s defection from the Whigs, Lane made a per- 
functory campaign, was defeated and returned to his law practice in 
Crawfordsville. 

In 1845 he married Joanna Elston, daughter of the town’s pioneer 
banker. In the same year Lane Place was remodeled about a pioneer 
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cottage and became the residence where, for half a century, Joanna 
Elston Lane acted as hostess to the political and social leaders of the 
nation. When the Mexican War began, Lane raised a volunteer com- 
pany, and it was from the steps of Lane Place that Mrs. Lane presented 
the company flag. 

Lane returned from the war with the rank of colonel, but any satis- 
faction he found in his promotion was overshadowed by his memory 
of the suffering endured by his men. His diary reflects the disillusion- 
ment that came when he noted the inroads of disease and the inade- 
quacy of the military hospitals. He was troubled also because the 
Mexican land cessions brought the issue of slavery into prominence 
and threatened the unity of the Whig party. The year 1850 was the 
year of Clay’s Compromise, an attempt at a settlement of the problem 
that dominated all others. Its failure foreshadowed the Civil War 
and the rise of the Republican party, a party in which Lane played a 
leading role. 

In the field of business the pioneers who came in the first decade 
included such names as Crawford, Harney, Cox and Milligan. All 
these names figure prominently in community history, but in the early 
period John Milligan was the most active. He came to Crawfordsville 
in 1828, where he taught school for a few months, then became a clerk 
in the Powers Store. Next he sold goods on commission for I. C. Elston 
in Brown Township, later setting up a crossroads store of his own. In 
1834 he took out land and built the first house to be located within the 
limits of the future town of Waveland. Milligan platted the village 
site and joined with Tilghman Howard in developing the new settle- 
ment. The village of Milligan was named in honor of this pioneer of 
Brown Township. 

The most active and farsighted of the early entrepreneurs was 
Isaac C. Elston I. After a profitable venture in trading, Major Elston 
turned to large-scale land owning and city planning. With John 
Powers and John Wilson, he platted a new town on the Wabash, 
which soon became the thriving town of Lafayette. This venture 
proved so successful that Elston turned his attention northward and 
became the founder of Michigan City, Indiana. These investments, 
along with Crawfordsville’s need for a commercial outlet, were the 
impelling reasons for his promotion of the Crawfordsville-Lafayette 
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section of the New Albany-Chicago (Monon) Railroad. However, it 
took two decades to realize this objective. In the meantime, Elston had 
extended his interests to include flour mills, packing companies and 
grain dealing. He also had secured land in at least seven counties and 
held lots in as many county seats. 

The variety of Elston’s interests and the recurring problem of 
credit and finance emphasized the need for a bank in the Crawfords- 
ville area. There were, however, some hurdles to overcome. The 
failure to recharter the national bank during Jackson’s administration 
left the bank question in the hands of the states, and the Ohio Valley 
commonwealths did not find a common answer to the problem. Some 
states, for a time, refused to charter any type of bank. Others provided 
for incorporation under general law and also provided for official state 
banks. Indiana provided for a state bank but also permitted the so- 
called free or private bank. All banks were permitted to issue notes, 
but the state bank notes were backed by bonds plus a minimum 
amount of specie not to amount to less than 124% per cent of the note 
issue. Bank notes often were discounted, and many institutions, 
whether state or private, found their paper depreciated to 80 cents on 
the dollar. It was Isaac Elston’s business acumen and his knowledge of 
financial conditions in the Ohio country that won the confidence of 
the public and made it possible for his bank, established in 1853, to 
survive the depression of 1859 and serve as an important credit insti- 
tution during the Civil War. 

Frank M. Mills, in his book on early days in a college town, brack- 
ets Elston’s name with those of Ambrose Whitlock and Henry Ristine 
as outstanding pioneer leaders. Ambrose Whitlock, the man who se- 
lected the site on which Crawfordsville was located, is the forgotten 
man of his generation. A score of contemporaries, through family 
names, historical intent or sheer accident, have been made relatively 
secure against the attrition of time in local memorials or documentary 
papers; but the founder of the Athens of Indiana must achieve his 
immortality through the existence of a short street, with the ambi- 
guous name Whitlock Avenue. In his generation Ambrose Whitlock 
was something more than the shadow of a shadow. He was a distinct 
personality, having the qualities that evoked stark dislike or unques- 
tioning loyalty. Perhaps neither foe nor friend was right—we may 
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never know the answer—but Ambrose Whitlock had enough impor- 
tance in his day to justify some brief notice in our story. He was born 
in colonial Virginia in 1767. At twenty-one he enlisted in the army and 
served under Generals Hamar and Wayne. He rose from private 
through successive grades to the rank of major, in which position he 
served during the War of 1812. The story of his selection of Craw- 
fordsville as the land office has already been told. He served here as 
Receiver of Public Lands from 1823 to 1829 and then displaced 
when Jackson took over the presidency of the United States. During 
the remainder of his life he developed his land holdings and continued 
his residence in Crawfordsville until his death in 1863. Associated with 
Whitlock was Williamson Dunn who soon left the community to 
contribute to the development of the thriving river town, Madison, 
Indiana. 

Another pioneer, however, has his name permanently identified 
with the community. Henry Ristine like Elston fixed his roots in the 
community and left descendants who have played an important part 
in the professional and educational circles of Crawfordsville and 
Indiana. He was accepted as a leader from the time of his arrival, 
established the first tavern and made investments in land. In 1824 he 
was elected county commissioner, shortly won a seat in the state legis- 
lature and, in 1834, became the first town president. He was an adhe- 
rent of the National Republicans and when that party disintegrated 
under Jacksonian attack became a follower of Henry Clay. When 
the great Kentuckian formed the Whig party, Henry Ristine was 
among the first to support it and was known in Crawfordsville as the 
original Whig. He followed the Conscience Whigs into the Republi- 
can party and his descendants have remained identified with that 
organization since the first national convention of 1856. 

Other families from various townships in the county played an 
important role in the pioneer period, but few of them beginning at 
that early date continue to the present. The Tracys, Remleys, Har- 
neys, Harshbargers and others have been noticed in another connec- 
tion, and during the Civil War period other names assume an 
important place in the annals of the city and county. 


Isaac F. Wade and the first newspaper—The Journal and 
the Review—Political controversies—Social and religious 
news—Early authors and their work—Wabash publica- 
tions—Prose and poetry. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Pioneer Literary Scene 


lice FIRST newspaper published in Montgomery County 
made its appearance on October 18, 1831. The founder was Isaac F. 
Wade who came to Crawfordsville from Ohio, attracted by the 
stories of the booming land-office town in the Wabash country. 

Wade, who had freighted a hand press from Cincinnati by way of 
Indianapolis, secured the services of a tramp printer who also doubled 
as editorial writer. After a year’s service, the itinerant printer resigned 
and departed for points west, leaving behind an unfinished editorial 
and several angry creditors. Wade had more difficulties when readers 
were slow to pay their subscriptions and the advertisements were 
limited to half a dozen items. The owner was also plagued by a paper 
shortage which caused him to limit his newspaper to a single sheet for 
the five issues beginning March 20, 1833. 

Conditions improved during the summer of 1833. The supply of 
rag paper was replenished and the list of subscribers increased, al- 
though payment was often made in potatoes, oats or flour. While 
financial conditions improved, Wade continued to have operational 
problems. He found it difficult to get out his paper because of the 
uncertain habits of tramp printers. Debts, drink and wanderlust 
were all too common afflictions among these artisans of the composing 
room, and the Crawfordsville Record had its share of difficulty with 
them. The owner accounted for delays in the appearance of his paper 
by explaining that he was forced to assume the role of editor, reporter 
and printer. In addition, he had to find time to solicit subscriptions and 
collect overdue accounts. 

Wade also found it desirable to abandon the role of nonpartisan- 
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ship first practiced by the paper. He had espoused the cause of higher 
education; and this cause brought him in close contact with the found- 
ers of Wabash College where religious and educational leaders were 
Whigs who supported Henry Clay because he championed sound 
money and the National Bank. Letters of the period indicate that 
many of the pioneers, especially in the southern section of the county, 
were critical of the “Yankee dudes” and felt that these conservatives 
were the inheritors of the Federalist tradition and opposed to the 
rights of the people. 

Although Crawfordsville had a strong Whig element and the paper 
received editorial contributions in the form of letters from college 
teachers and political partisans, the owner still found it difficult to 
carry out all the manifold tasks arising from an understaffed paper. 
After two years of effort, Wade decided to get out of the publishing 
business, and the paper was sold to Harlan and Holmes in 1834. It 
continued to support the Whig party until 1837, when the death of 
Holmes caused the suspension of the paper. The press and the other 
printing materials were sold to George W. Snyder, a Democrat, who 
hired P. B. Engle to act as an editor for a new paper known as the 
Crawfordsville Examiner. The new paper was a champion of the 
Jacksonian Democrats and supported the party through the four 
years of its existence. In 1841 the printing equipment was sold to 
J. D. Masterson and P. W. Engle. The new owners issued a paper 
named the Crawfordsville Review, and under this name it was pub- 
lished until its merger with the later Journal. 

After the dissolution of the Record the Whigs were without an 
organ until 1844. In that year Henry S. Lane, James Wilson, Samuel 
Binford, Benjamin T. Ristine and other well-known Whigs raised 
money to buy a new press in order to bring out a Whig paper. The 
publication known as the Press was edited by W. H. Bausman. For 
some unknown reason the Press, in 1848, merged with a newly issued 
paper the Tomahawk and proceeded to get into serious financial 
difficulties. In consequence the Press suspended, and the Whigs were 
again without a news organ in Montgomery County. Again the Whig 
leaders advanced financial aid and on July 27, 1848, the first copy of 
the Journal appeared. Dr. T. W. Fry and Jere Keeney were the pub- 
lishers, with Keeney doing the bulk of the editorial work. Except for 
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a brief interval, Keeney continued as editor through the Civil War. 
Under his direction the paper changed its allegiance to the Republi- 
cans, when the slavery issue brought the virtual dissolution of the 
Whig party. 

In addition to the well-known party papers there were several 
personal ventures that appeared for a few weeks or months, then dis- 
appeared from the scene. ‘The /ris, burdened with original poetry and 
some ornate prose, faded away almost before the printer’s ink on the 
first issue was dry. The Locomotive established in 1857, proclaiming 
itself a rival of the Jowrnal, soon disappeared, and the Review and the 
Journal were free to carry on their political feuds unhampered by the 
activities of lesser rivals. 

These feuds were born of the political ferment that characterized 
the bitter partisanship of the fifties. With the Journal upholding the 
newly organized Republican party and the Review proclaiming its 
allegiance to the Democratic party, there was bound to be a great 
effusion of printer’s ink and occasional mayhem committed on the 
English language. On the whole the journalistic squabble was not as 
uninhibited as the “catch as catch can,” “no holds barred” debate in- 
dulged in by the Indianapolis papers, but it had its moments, for our 
pioneer editors were no mean controversalists. 

In the years 1855-56, the editor of the Review, opposed to the abo- 
litionist sentiments of the Wabash faculty, made an all-out attack on 
the college. In this attack he made three points; first, The college lost 
prospective students from the South because of its position on slavery; 
second, Democrats in general were not made welcome; third, The 
college had no right to solicit aid from the public if it continued to 
be a partisan institution. The editor further declared that college 
agents were merely “pious beggars” and that Wabash had only two 
able men, President White and Caleb Mills. 

The Journal lost no time in answering the attack. Its editor de- 
clared that good students from any section were welcome and that the 
editorial writer of the Review was angry because he had been expelled 
from Wabash. Further, the Jowrnal’s editor declared that the college 
was not at fault if the Democrats were not sufficiently educated to 
qualify for entrance. Then he launched into a general attack on the 
critics of the college: 
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“It has met with opposition from the very time of its establish- 
ment, though the growing liberty of the people in the community has 
gradually diminished that opposition, till it is now confined, for the 
most part, to the rag-tags and bob-tails of the Old Line Party.” 

Unrepentant the editor of the Review combined an appeal for 
democracy with an admonition to Wabash professors: 


“Above all, gentlemen of the Faculty, beware of keeping up the 
impression already abroad in this particular community—that is (and 
we desire to be taken kindly)—that you are a caste by yourselves, 
whose superior position, learning and virtue make a little mixing with 
the world, spiritual and corporal contamination . . . let the herd, the 
common people, have a little more of the pleasure of your learning— 
spend an hour on the street with us of pleasant summer evenings—quit 
playing the Druid or the Brahmin. The effect of such a course would 
be astonishing.” 


This particular editorial quarrel was carried on until the more 
deadly quarrel, the Civil War, overshadowed local differences. While 
it lasted the editors enjoyed it, as did many of their readers. In fact, the 
exchange of words had all the ingredients of an entertaining pioneer 
imbroglio. All too soon, however, this attention on local institutions 
and personalities was to be diverted to issues that transcended ques- 
tions of the relation of town and gown. Even in the discussion of 
matters educational there was the hint of the schism in the nation that 
was caused by the moral and political issues arising between the North 
and the South. 

Since 1929 the Journal and the Review have lived together in typo- 
graphical juxtaposition and journalistic harmony, a culmination that 
would have been viewed with alarm and dismissed as unbelievable by 
the Crawfordsville citizen of 1854. In fact, the editors and partisans of 
that day would have been downright unhappy in the mere contem- 
plation of such a union, for in 1854 men and measures were in a state 
of ferment that even 1957 would find alarming. 

Crawfordsville editors hoped to avoid the issues that might lead to 
civil war but saw the attempts at conciliation fail as the fire-eaters 
of North and South insisted on joining battle on the slavery question. 
The Montgomery Journal, which soon became the Crawfordsville 
Journal, was opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska Act because it would 
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permit the extension of slavery. When the Whigs split on this issue, 
the Conscience Whigs joined other free soil groups to form the 
Republican party. Dr. W. T. Fry, the editor of the Journal, along 
with Henry S. Lane and James Wilson, joined the new party. He was 
immediately embroiled in bitter controversy with the Democratic 
party. In this partisan clash the editors of the two papers wasted no 
time in preliminaries but immediately began a frontal attack on each 
other. 

C. H. Bowen, who became editor of the Review in 1854, was an 
Old Line Democrat who delighted in exchanging insults with the 
“upstart editor of the Journal.” In fact, Editor Bowen was so intent on 
baiting editors and important politicians that he refused to argue with 
amateurs or mere letter writers. On June 10, 1854, he dealt with one 
critic in the following manner: 


miVir ge DEB mre eiiserespecuiully. informed that we can hold no 
controversy with him whatever through the medium of our paper. 
The notoriety he has acquired in this vicinity, should satisfy, we think, 
any reasonable aspirant for literary honors, without the seeking of a 
newspaper quarrel with us to gain greater. ... In all charity, then, we 
commend him to the editor of the Rockville Nub who has been a 
constant and admiring reader of his productions and who will take 
pleasure in improving his billingsgate and developing his dull wit.” 


The Review’s editor did not hesitate to engage in controversy 
when his political opponents were available. The Republican candi- 
date for Congress was given careful if not considerate attention when 
the editor wrote: 


“We have always wondered why James (Wilson) was not a 
troubadour or a carpet knight, instead of a lawyer, and can only 
account for it in one way—he happened to be born in Indiana rather 
than in Spain.” 


These and similar attacks on important party leaders brought a 
response from the editor of the Journal, who denounced the “ink 
slinger” of the Review as an example of hypocrisy and prevarication: 


“These are a few of the peculiarities . . . of this individual whose 
purest thoughts are pestilential . . . whose religion is treachery and 
blasphemy, whose heart is as black as his moral character.” 
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The Journal of 1856 was not as vituperative when criticizing the 
then Democrat, Lew Wallace, but was not exactly complimentary 
when commenting on his direction of a Democratic rally: 


“It was a good selection. The calibre of his mind is just suited to 
such an occasion.” 


And when Democrat Voorhees recently defeated for Congress 
spoke, the editor declared: 


“It was doleful, lachrymose, spiritless—the wails of a disappointed 
man, the lamentation of o’er-vaulting Ambition.” 


This comment was made by a successor to Dr. Fry, who was just 
as partisan as the doctor, and as a former teacher, just as articulate. 
Answering a Democratic critic from Alamo, the Journals editor 
declared he “could not exist in the murky, pestiferous atmosphere 
which forms the principal element of Mr. Mc . We soar high 
above all such crawling, truckling demagogues.” 

Lew Wallace took a hand in the quarrel by writing satires about 
Republican rallies and parodying candidates’ speeches. C. H. Bowen 
was more direct. Taking his cue from the then popular phrenology, 
the editor drew a chart of the Journal editor’s head and, analyzing the 
bumps, declared that the Republican editor showed no intellectual 
qualities but that he might succeed as a rail mauler, steam engine- 
cranker or cow herder. Bowen recalled that his opponent had said 
farewell to teaching, to the benefit of all concerned; now he implied 
that the former teacher should say farewell to newspapers. The re- 
lieved observers could leave muttering: 


“Farewell and if forever, 
So much the better.” 


Whether editors resigned or stayed on the job, partisan struggles 
continued. 

The newspaper of the late fifties was an improvement on its prede- 
cessor of the thirties. From the mechanical standpoint there was more 
variety in type and a general improvement in the appearance of the 
advertising and editorial pages. More space was given to state and 
local politics and there was a corresponding increase in the number 
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of columns devoted to business announcements. At the same time, 
less space was used in the printing of items borrowed from Eastern 
or foreign sources. 

There was, however, very little change in policy governing the 
handling of local news. Marriages were called to public notice only in 
paid announcements. Deaths were recorded under the same condi- 
tions, unless the deceased was a public figure or had been the victim 
of violence. There were no locals recording the social happenings in 
county towns, and visitors to the county seat were not announced in 
the paper unless such visitors were participants in political or religious 
gatherings. An Exhibition at the Waveland Seminary would be recog- 
nized, and the program published in full. A Fourth of July celebration 
or any other patriotic rally would also be given the benefit of pub- 
licity. Commercial enterprises such as circuses, museums and pano- 
ramas were newsworthy only when they had purchased advertising 
space. 

Editors had become more discriminating in their selection of 
poetry and were apt to borrow from well-known English or American 
writers, offering no other remuneration than the approval expressed 
in the borrowing. 

The comings and goings of the local residents were not recorded, 
except when a merchant went to New York or Philadelphia on busi- 
ness or some enterprising tourist crossed the Atlantic to Europe. Two 
members of the Ott family attained journalistic notice when they 
made a three-month trip to Germany in 1859. 

Ladies found it especially difficult to break into print. A few got 
their names into the literary column by writing poems that met with 
editorial favor. More were listed in connection with Seminary Ex- 
hibitions. In some instances unsolicited publicity came through the 
announcement of a divorce action, but such items attracted attention 
because they were unusual. 

In general, the social activities of the ladies centered in the church 
where they aided in special programs, in the conduct of fairs and the 
meetings of county or district associations. Notices of these activities, 
however, never listed individuals but referred to the “faithful and 
unselfish service of the ladies.” Some Montgomery County women 
must have felt that they were receiving unusual attention when their 
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names were listed among the prize-winners in the household and 
garden divisions of the County Fair. 

Mary Holloway was the first Indiana woman to graduate from 
medical school, but there was no mention of her achievement in the 
local press. The unusual was not always news in the period when 
woman’s place was in the home and the “woman righters” were 
treated with suspicion or outright contempt. The Crawfordsville pa- 
pers took a typical Midwestern view and repeated the stereotyped 
arguments against the champions of equal-property rights and the 
establishment of coeducation. 

The editor might publish a poem written by a young lady or note 
the fact that she had written a creditable essay for the Exhibition of 
the Crawfordsville Female Seminary, but he felt more at ease when 
writing about her religious or social activities. He was therefore quick 
to report the attendance of the ladies at military parades and church 
entertainments. No male display of athletic or military prowess was 
fully reported without some announcement about the attendance of 
the “young and fair.” 

The ladies had a prominent place in the report of the participation 
of the Montgomery Guards in a great military encampment at La- 
fayette in 1860. Crawfordsville could boast “a fashionable society 
and a superior soldiery” and was, in the belief of her inhabitants, 
achieving status as a city. Indeed the community claimed an out- 
standing orator in Henry S. Lane, a top-notch military company 
and a thriving young college. And a host of citizens was ready to 
serve the county and state. In the Carriers Address of 1859 these in- 
dividuals were given formal greetings: 


“To the Lawyer, the Doctor, the Merchant and then Merchant, 
Doctor, Lawyer and all other men of any profession, Calling and 
Trade, whether handling the Lancet, the Yardstick or Spade, At the 
Work-bench or Easel—who honestly toil By Plow, Loom, or Anvil 
or turning the Soil, In Pulpit or Sanction, whose works are designed, 
For the good of themselves and the rest of mankind.” 


Of course the ladies must not be forgotten: 


“A Happy New Year to the Ladies—God bless them. May fashion 
and pin money never distress them. May Feathers and Flowers, Dia- 
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monds and Pearls, Fine Shawls and rich Dresses, small Bonnets and 
Curls Be at their disposal.” 


The carrier, or the versifier who wrote his greeting for him, was 
not necessarily condescending to the ladies. Actually the author was 
being repetitious and conventional. It was a decade when the fashion 
parade culminated in the beribboned bonnet and the hoop skirt, and 
metropolitan journalists and cartoonists were having a field day at 
fashion’s expense. So the local papers followed the example of their 
metropolitan contemporaries in reporting the foibles of the day. The 
individualism of the frontier was fast disappearing, and the aspiring 
hamlet on Sugar Creek was about to come of age. The newspaper 
dominated the literary scene in the first decade of its life, but in the 
forties, as the community moved out of the raw frontier stage, other 
publications made their appearance. 

One widely read book was written by fellow-students at Wabash 
College. Overton Johnson and William H. Winter were the authors 
of Route Across the Rocky Mountains, a tale of their adventure in 
the Far West. 

During the late forties, the book published at Lafayette in 1846 
attracted attention throughout the Midwest. Unquestionably, it 
aroused interest in the West and was influential in stimulating migra- 
tion to the gold fields. The book is more valuable as a bit of Ameri- 
cana than as a contribution to literature. It does serve, however, to 
underline the fact that Montgomery County contributed its full 
quota to the ranks of those who followed the path of empire. 

Of course, the community had its chroniclers of the local scene. 
The Hoveys deserve notice for their literary contribution in the form 
of a History of Wabash College and their letters. Edmund O. Hovey’s 
history which first appeared in the Wabash Magazine is the best con- 
temporary account of the early days of the college. The letters ap- 
peared in print in “The Listening Post,” a column in the Indianapolis 
Star edited by Kate Milner Rabb. 

These letters written by E. O. Hovey and his wife Mary con- 
tribute much to our knowledge of social and educational conditions 
in a pioneer community. The husband’s letters are businesslike pres- 
entations of his activities as college agent and professor and give the 
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reader a first-hand record of the problems facing preacher and 
teacher in the formative period of Hoosier history. 

Mary Hovey’s letters, however, deserve attention not only for the 
information they contain but for their literary merit. This former 
New Englander, who had spent her youth among the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, wrote to her mother this appreciation of the beauty 
of the Shawnee Prairie: 


“I sent Charles a few wild flowers a while ago in a newspaper. 
Perhaps you have not received them. They were such as were in 
blossom here, when mother wrote that the snow was yet deep in 
Peacham. The prairies are now covered with flowers. I rode four 
miles to meeting Sunday through unbroken prairie and found the 
whole surface of the earth looking like a flower bed. The fleur-de- 
luce, all kinds of roses, with a great variety of other August flowers 
cover the prairies so that you can scarce set a foot without stepping 
on some. ... The most of the flowers that I have named are now in 
blossom. I seldom walk but I think what would not mother or little 
Charles give to view such beautiful scenery and to hear the music of 
the birds which are so plenty here. Almost any time during the day 
you can hear the melancholy song of the turtle dove, the shrill notes 
of the whippoorwill, the meadow lark which lends her voice in com- 
pany with many others.” 


Mary Hovey wrote scores of letters in which she described life 
in the pioneer community. We have already quoted her description 
of a log cabin and her catalogue of goods advertised by a general store 
and have utilized some of her comments on frontier morality. All of 
her letters are available to the local historian, and most of them are 
written in clear, readable and sometimes eloquent English. No avail- 
able series of letters for this period excels Mrs. Hovey’s in either his- 
torical or literary quality. 

Student contributions first appeared in the form of poems and 
articles published in the local papers. The editors of the Review and 
the Journal were generous in giving space to aspiring young writers 
who wrote under the pseudonyms “Shawnee Bard,” “Demos” or 
“Solon.” In 1857 the collegians yearning for self-expression found a 
new outlet when a group of students began publication of the 
Wabash Magazine. This publication presented essays, poetry, college 
news, local items and occasional obituaries. Some contributions came 
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from the faculty, but except for the numbers containing Hovey’s 
History of Wabash College, the bulk of the material came from 
student sources. 

Wabash College publications in the pre-Civil War period were of 
three varieties, the official bulletins, the printed lectures of the presi- 
dent and professors and the college magazine. Of the official pub- 
lications the College Catalogue was most important because, issued 
from year to year, it was a directory of faculty and students as well as 
a history of the material and academic progress of the college. ‘The 
trustees contributed in some small measure to the story of the period 
through the occasional issuance of brief notices concerning the 
college. 

Presidents Baldwin and White were represented by a number of 
pamphlets containing sermons or lectures, and President White’s 
Discourses appeared in book form. Undoubtedly the most widely 
read articles of the period were those by Caleb Mills entitled “Read, 
Circulate and Discuss.” They were first published in the form of six 
pamphlets issued between 1846 and 1850 and contained a vivid pres- 
entation of the need for a system of public education. 

The success of these articles in arousing Indiana people to the need 
for improvement in elementary education put Caleb Mills in the fore- 
front as an educator. After he was selected as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction he was able to reach a large audience through arti- 
cles and speeches. The best known of these efforts was an appeal to 
the youth of Indiana entitled “Suggestions on the Formation of Char- 
acter.” In this speech Mills explained the dangers to democracy im- 
plicit in ignorance and intolerance. He criticized the assumption that 
“the voice of the people is the voice of God” and declared that the 
future of America depended on the development of educated and 
God-fearing leaders. This aggressive and dedicated pioneer in educa- 
tion was typical of those missionary New Englanders who never lost 
their zeal for the moral uplift of the community. 

Wabash students, along with other Hoosiers, became addicts of 
the written word. In the thirties members of the Western Literary 
Society edited a handwritten magazine, laboriously completing a 
dozen or more copies for distribution to the public. If this manual 
anticipation of Mergenthaler seems to be too pedestrian for our mod- 
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erm era, we must remember that these aspiring authors were almost a 
century removed from the dictaphone and tape recorder. 

Even the pioneer age, despite the absence of labor-saving inven- 
tions looked to the printed word as a means of self-expression. In the 
very first issue of the Wabash Magazine the editor made this con- 
fession of faith: 


“We wish an outlet to the world, a channel of communication to 
the active heart that throbs in its mighty bosom. ... We desire to assist 
in the dissemination of truth and in the cultivation of a refined and 
elegant literature—to admit nothing within its pages, which will not 
secure the approbation of those who may favor us with their patron- 
age.... The undertaking we know is a daring one. .. . As to ourselves 
we ask no mercenary reward. If by our means one truth is more 
firmly established, one error uprooted—if we can present a single 
incentive to a life of unspotted virtue, or afford a single check to vice, 
if we can assist even in a slight degree in encouraging those who are 
struggling to gain a liberal education, and thus prepare themselves for 
usefulness in life—if we can afford a means for the development of 
dormant energies, we shall feel that our labors have not been un- 
rewarded.” 


If the above statement seems slightly stuffy, we must remember it 
was an age of upholstered furniture, flamboyant dress and ornate 
language. The young editor was only imitating his elders who in an 
era of fuss and feathers were sure to be serious and often pontifical. 
There was little attempt at humor in the early magazine, and the 
young contributors were deadly serious as they wrote on such sub- 
jects as “American Poetry,” “Decline of Originality,” “Evils of Con- 
servatism,” “Evils of Radicalism” and “Poetry and Religion.” Poetry 
was not represented by the lilting lyric but by somber odes on “The 
Village Graveyard” or “The Death of an Infant.” 

The sonorous phrase and pompous peroration of student essays 
make their weighty contribution to every paragraph. Note this stu- 
dent greeting to a new college term: 


“Another college year has been strung as a bead on the endless 
string of eternity. September brings the commencement of another 
year. We come again to the old halls dear through many associations. 
We cross the stiles with bounding heart and enter the verdure-robed 
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campus, whose broad and twining boughs panoply the emerald sward. 
Great old giant foresters welcome us with graceful nods. The world’s 
watchfire, just expiring in the folds of woodland tapestry, sprinkles 
with silver sands the nestling leaves, crowns the mammoth forms with 
wreaths of mellow light, and drinks the golden dew from the waxen 
cups, where all the day it has sparkled safe from his moisture hunting 
beams.” 


We do not know which one of the magazine’s four editors was 
responsible for this effusion, but it suffices to know that it was a typical 
example of student prose. If the style was florid, the grammatical 
structure was sound. The coming of the Civil War brought more 
directness and simplicity. A list of contributors includes well-known 
family names of the community such as Rhodes and Fullenwider of 
Waveland, and Spilman, Hills and Fry of Crawfordsville. 

The best poetic contributions to the magazine of the late fifties 
came from Miss Mary Baldwin, daughter of the first president of 
Wabash. Her themes were usually moral or sentimental, but there was 
a directness and simplicity in the author’s style that offered a marked 
contrast to some of the imitations of Poe that appeared in local jour- 
nals. Miss Baldwin was at her best when she chose such home-grown 
subjects as “Indian Corn,” a verse that appears in another chapter. 

Unfortunately Miss Baldwin had few imitators among the young 
scribblers of her generation. It was the day of the bright steel pen and 
the new Spencerian script. Words paraded ponderously across the 
page, accompanied by ornate flourishes. Clarity and simplicity could 
be left to the political debater, or to faculty members presenting the 
case for a liberal education. The student writer was in love with 
words, and it is generally understood that when love appears on the 
scene, logic flies out of the window. Ultimately, the student publica- 
tions abandoned the addiction to the stilted and ornate, but that de- 
velopment had to mark time until the post-Civil War period. 

It must be remembered, of course, that poetry, essays, sermons 
and educational articles appeared in the newspapers of the forties and 
fifties. College professors and students contributed articles, poems 
and political harangues. Local preachers discoursed on free will, pre- 
destination, temperance and baptism. Politicians sometimes deserted 
the stump and resorted to printer’s ink and even the gentler sex dared 
on occasion to contribute a poem or an essay. 
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Of course there was the editor, who could always have the last 
word. In the fifties especially, he was aware of the issue that was 
overshadowing all others, and he like his friends and neighbors was 
soon involved in the struggle. His was the strategic position for he 
had control of the most important citadel in what was to be a war of 
ideas before it became a conflict of men and machines. 


The handicraft period—Gristmills and sawmills—The local 
manufactures—The coming of the railroad—The general 
store—The tavern in city and county—Agricultural de- 
velopment. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Agriculture and Industry Before 
the Civil War 


A LIST OF pioneer industries in the Ohio country would 
underline certain features of an age which, from a modern standpoint, 
was primitive, individualistic and challenging. In this day of specialists 
and technologists it is difficult to recapture the spirit of an age when 
nature dominated much of man’s life, and the raw materials out of 
which man fashioned his habitation and its furnishings were waiting 
at his doorstep. The simple but harsh pattern of his life made him an 
individualist and an opportunist. He must depend upon himself in the 
matter of securing essentials and often must turn his hand to the mak- 
ing of the basic goods on which his family depended. He was a jack- 
of-all-trades, who on occasion would act as though he were more 
master than apprentice. 

While the pioneer would hardly think of his life on the log-cabin 
frontier as a continual challenge, there was in his environment a con- 
stant emphasis on the need for adaptation and the acquisition of tools 
essential to the conquest of a new land. Abraham Lincoln’s attempt to 
perfect a device by which flatboats could negotiate shoals was typical 
of the interests of the curious and intelligent pioneer. Yankee ingenu- 
ity was not confined to New England but moved west with the tide of 
emigration. Improvements in plant and animal production, agricul- 
tural machines and transportation were made by men whose fathers 
had lived on the Indian frontier. Even medical science, especially 
surgical techniques, found daring innovators among the log-cabin 
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practitioners. The response of the Ohio Valley settler to the challenge 
of his environment made for a fluid and dynamic society. 

Reduced to fundamentals the essential needs of the settler were 
food, clothing and shelter. These basic needs were originally met by 
adaptations and improvisations that were a slight improvement over 
the Indian economy. Corn was ground by hand with a stone pestle in 
a wooden mortar, clothing was improvised out of tanned deer hide 
and shoes evolved as a sort of glorified moccasin. Even shelter might, 
for a season or two, represent slight improvement on the wigwam. 
Thomas Lincoln’s three-sided cabin, where his family endured the 
first winter on Pigeon Creek, was typical of the temporary habita- 
tions of the advance guard of the frontier. These front-line adven- 
turers, however, were migrants from settled areas where certain 
industries were recognized as essential to the economy, hence were 
set up by the pioneer as soon as possible. 

Foremost among such basic industries was the gristmill for bread, 
with wheat or corn as literally “the staff of life.” Letters of early 
settlers abound with references to millsites, and Montgomery County 
was constantly referred to as the “seat of numerous millsites.” When 
settlers came as an organized group, they often brought with them 
the miller and millstone, prepared to construct a building and a mill- 
race at the first feasible location. 

Montgomery County was fortunate because it was drained by a 
number of sizeable streams, where power could be generated. ‘The 
cutting of the forest and the breaking of the prairie sod have caused 
these creeks, as of now, to dwindle into mere rivulets during the 
summer months, but in the pioneer period they carried a greater head 
of water, and gristmill sites were available on Sugar Creek, Walnut 
Fork, Potato Creek, Haw Creek, Mill Creek and Indian Creek. At one 
time Montgomery County boasted a score of water-powered mills, 
each one built to meet the needs for ground corn. 

There is an atmosphere of tranquility hovering about the old 
gristmill. The great wooden wheel moving in slow cadence, the pon- 
derous, unhurried millstone and the placid millpond are reminders of 
an age that moved with the speed of the oxcart or canal boat. To 
the pioneer youth, however, the mill was a fascinating and busy place 
where he could see both machines and men. Here he could watch the 
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water from the millrace turn the paddle wheel, whose shaft powered 
the gears that turned the upper millstone as it ground and turned the 
grain to flour against the lower millstone. 

By 1845 there were nine gristmills along Sugar Creek, extending 
from the Deere-Canine Mill in the west to the Franklin Mill at Dar- 
lington. Other well-known flour mills along the creek were the 
Gunkle, Gilkey, Troutman, Sperry and Snyder Mills. In addition, as 
shall be noted later there were water-power mills on Raccoon, Wal- 
nut, Indian and Coal creeks. 

The miller took his pay in kind by taking one-eighth to one-fourth 
of the processed grain. Whatever the charge the farmer felt it was 
unduly high and the miller’s exactions were often the target of a 
frontier storyteller. Generally, the millers of Montgomery County 
were respected as honest and reliable businessmen and were num- 
bered with the social and political leaders of the community. 

The mill, the church and the tavern were a community center and 
in many cases became the nucleus of a small village. Yountsville, 
Ashby’s Mills and Darlington all grew up about a mill site. 

Water-power sawmills developed shortly after the gristmill and 
were welcomed by the pioneer as a great improvement on the helving 
axe or the crosscut saw. The first blade used in cutting was not the 
circular buzz saw but merely an adaptation of the bucksaw. Cutting 
boards was an awkward and long-drawn-out process, but it was an 
advance on the hand method and many of the early frame houses 
were built out of the rough hardwood boards produced by a local 
mill. Early sawmills were located in Union, Clark and Ripley Town- 
ships. 

The woolen mill also appeared on the scene at an early date. The 
rapid expansion of sheep growing in Ohio attracted the attention of 
Indiana settlers, and Buckeye emigrants brought with them a work- 
ing knowledge of the wool manufactory. The first factories were 
merely carding mills, which did save the pioneer woman long hours at 
the spinning wheel but did not lighten her labors at the loom. How- 
ever, in the late thirties power weaving was introduced and the home- 
made linsey-woolsey gradually disappeared from the scene. 

By 1862 there were three important woolen mills in the county. 
They were operated by Cox of Darlington, Harney and Stover of 
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Ladoga and Yount of Yountsville. The last-named, a manufacturing 
establishment which appeared in the forties, deserves special men- 
tion. This mill depended on the water power of Sugar Creek, where 
a millrace had already been built to furnish a head of water for a grist- 
mill. Dan Yount bought the water rights from Abijiah O’Neall and in 
partnership with his brother Allen built a carding mill. In 1849 looms 
were installed and the factory turned out the finished product. Dan 
Yount, in the fifties, assumed sole control and marketed his woolen 
goods throughout the Wabash Valley. By the year 1859, with the 
Yount’s Mill firmly established, a gravel road from Yountsville to 
Crawfordsville facilitated the delivery of bolts of woolen goods to 
the Monon freight depot. In the same year the covered bridge across 
Sugar Creek was completed and the public was assured that Younts- 
ville was destined to be the second city in the county. The Civil War 
added to Yountsville’s prosperity because the government contracts 
for wool kept the mill going at full capacity. In 1864 a large brick 
structure was built, and in 1867 a three-story building 50 by 84 
feet was finished. For two decades the citizens of Yountsville talked 
bravely of their ambitions to rival or even to surpass Crawfordsville. 
It was a vain hope for when the twentieth century dawned, Younts- 
ville had become one of the forgotten towns. 

Another thriving pioneer industry was coopering. At a time when 
containers were scarce, barrels, kegs, tubs and buckets found a ready 
market. It is difficult for this age of metal and plastics to appreciate 
the marked shortage of storage receptacles on the frontier. Bowls 
were crudely fashioned from wood and gourds were dried, then con- 
verted into drinking cups, and the shells of large turtles were used as 
improvised wash basins. Obviously a cooper would be in great de- 
mand, especially in a country where oak abounded. Ripley, Union 
and Franklin Townships, with their great stands of oak, developed a 
number of local coopering shops. F. Bolser, Alamo, J. Pitman, Dar- 
lington and M. Scott, Crawfordsville were listed as coopers in the 
early sixties. 

The blacksmith of course was a fixture in a farming community. 
Sometimes he was located at a crossroads rather than in a village, and 
his shop, like the mill, was an impromptu meeting place for the neigh- 
borhood. Horseshoeing was only a small part of his job, for in that 
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period of local self-sufficiency many tools and household artifacts 
were made at the forge of the local smith. Knives, razors, nails, and- 
irons and farm implements were manufactured to order by the local 
blacksmith. And if a town lacked such specialists, he was expected to 
perform as lock repairer and gunsmith. 

The diffusion of local manufacturing is indicated by the fact that 
Alamo in 1864 boasted a shoemaker, chair-manufacturer, cabinet- 
maker, shingle-manufacturer and tile-maker. Within three miles of 
the village a gristmill, sawmill and carding machine were in operation. 
There were also several blacksmith-shops and three carpenters and 
joiners. 

Some of the large towns such as Ladoga or Waveland might have 
in addition tanneries, woolen mills, carriage- and wagon-makers. 
Crawfordsville’s directory listed all these industries, with additions 
including pump manufactories, brickyards, machine-shops, cigar- 
makers, marble-cutters, brewers, and packers. 

The fifties witnessed a marked increase in trade and manufacture 
in Montgomery County. The completion of the New Albany- 
Chicago (Monon) Railroad afforded new avenues of trade, and 
Linden, Ladoga and Crawfordsville were the beneficiaries of this im- 
provement in transportation. 

Other communities in the county had been influenced by the in- 
crease in agricultural production, which created new wealth and gave 
the farmer more purchasing power. Local manufactories appeared to 
supply the demand for consumers’ goods, including such concerns as 
the Waveland Carriage Shop, the Yountsville Woolen Mills, the 
Alamo Cooperage factory, the Ladoga gristmills and the Darlington 
Carding Mill. 

Crawfordsville saw itself as a very hive of industry, and in 1853 the 
Journal listed twenty-seven so-called “factories,” producing every- 
thing from wagons to porcelain teeth. Many of these were modest 
one-man concerns, including the six blacksmith-shops, one saddlery 
and one porcelain tooth-manufacturer. In fact the last-named was 
only a part-time manufacturer, for Dr. J. F. Canine, the dentist con- 
cerned, undoubtedly pulled more teeth than he replaced through 
artificial porcelains. 

One merchant-tailor had a single apprentice and three cabinet- 
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makers had from one to two assistants. There are no complete records 
for other establishments but the two gristmills and one saddlery would 
employ not more than three men, including the owner. Isaac Wade, 
former editor of the Record, operated a Marble Works which was a 
one-man concern. 

The larger industries included three wagon-shops, two machine- 
shops, two tanneries, one woolen mill and one brewery. Even these 
concerns were small compared with present-day industries, but in 
that period they represented an important segment of the economic 
life of acommunity. Montgomery County citizens praised the quality 
of the carriages made by the Waveland shop and recognized the 
artistic quality of the work of Anthony Kostanzer, Crawfordsville 
cabinetmaker. 

Most impressive, after the mid-fifties, was the packing industry, 
which was represented by agents in every township. In 1859, J. W. 
Blair celebrated a successful business year by treating his friends, 
including Lew Wallace, J. P. Campbell and David Harter, to an oyster 
supper. [here was general rejoicing when the host announced that 
his sales for the year amounted to $205,000. In our inflationary period 
this sum seems comparatively small, but in that decade it represented 
an outstanding business achievement. 

In truth, Crawfordsville had become a thriving commercial cen- 
ter, a fact that was recognized by the merchants and manufacturers of 
the Middle West. In 1854 Chicago firms placed one and one-half col- 
umns of ads in the Review, extolling the virtues of farm implements, 
gas fittings, pianos and various luxury goods. Chicago had already 
established itself in the minds, if notin the hearts of the Wabash coun- 
try. It was, in fact, the metropolis for the area, “a noisy, busy and 
wicked city.” 

Beginning in 1855 some local merchants made buying trips to 
Chicago, but most of them still made the yearly journey to New York 
or Philadelphia and came home to advertise “the latest importations 
from Europe.” Consumer buying was more seasonal than it is now 
and merchandising was conducted on a credit basis with payment 
due monthly or quarterly or, in some instances, even annually. ‘There 
were a few small cash stores but with established customers credit was 
the rule. Unpaid bills became enough of a problem to bring warnings 
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from merchants that overdue accounts would be put in the hands of 
a collector. 

There was real competition for the consumer’s dollar as evi- 
denced by the fact that the Journal listed thirty-nine stores of all 
types in 1853. Included in this number were sixteen for dry goods, 
seven for groceries and three for drugs. There were in addition two 
hardware, two shoe-and-boot and two general stores. Four or five 
liquor stores then known as “doggeries” were listed. In another cate- 
gory, there were three printshops, three hotels, three bakeries and one 
bank. Included among the advertisers of 1853 were names long asso- 
ciated with the history of Crawfordsville. The group included R. E. 
Bryant, dry goods, W. W. Galey, ready-made clothing; J. P. Camp- 
bell, dry goods and grocery, and Henry Ott, drugs and medicine. 

Advertisers tried to secure attention by sensational headlines, 
tying their announcements to some current event such as the Crimean 
War or the Perry Expedition to Japan. The “Charge of the Light 
Brigade” would suggest the small charge made for Mick’s hardware 
and the opening of Japan reminded the reader of the “Grand Open- 
ing of Hartman’s Grocery.” And once the opening announcement 
was made, no details were spared. One hardware company appar- 
ently listed every item included in a recent shipment. 

Stores dealing with feminine apparel were given to elaborate 
cataloguing of goods as witness this abbreviation from a long list of 
materials on sale by J. P. Campbell. It included: “Portsmouth Lawns, 
Berege de Laines, Ginghams, black silk, alpaca lustre of all kinds, 
Cambric, jaconet, mull, muslins, Swiss, figured and plain, Victoria 
lawns, figured and plain, babinetts, edgings, insertings, bonnet rib- 
bons, cape do, silk fringes and laces etc, etc.” And, after all this and 
more, the store proceeded to list a special stock of “goods suitable for 
mourning.” 

The general store carried even more elaborate listings. Cumber- 
land, Gregg and Company in 1855 were prepared to sell anything 
from Franklin stoves to allspice. Campbell, Galey and Harter were 
prepared to duplicate the Cumberland-Gregg offerings, while Graham 
and Brothers confined themselves to clothing, shoes, wallpaper and 
carpets; and as time passed the larger stores included more and more 
items, for in 1860 Blair and Cumberland organized the “New Gro- 
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cery.” If this name is interpreted literally it was a misnomer, because 
the advertisements indicate that it was designed to become the super- 
store of the community. Everything from meats and groceries to farm 
implements was stocked and if you desired a tenpenny nail, a pound 
of coffee or a threshing machine, you could be accommodated. All 
you needed was the cash or credit. 

Of course this advertisement indicated that business in Mont- 
gomery County had grown out of the pioneer stage, and local resi- 
dents were taking part in a commercial expansion that was born of 
the age of canal and railroad. Communication in some instances was 
still uncertain, but there was a vast improvement in the distribution 
of goods, and business was no longer at the mercy of the clumsy | 
freight wagon and the unimproved road. Also, business had in large 
measure come into the control of men who were able to cope with 
the problem of the pioneer store. The Harneys, Hannas, Powerses, 
Crawfords and Elstons all contributed astuteness and efficiency 
to the conduct of trade in Montgomery County. And of these the 
Elston family had the most consistent record, extending over a period 
of 130 years. I. C. Elston I, the first postmaster in Crawfordsville, 
turned to general merchandising in the thirties and by 1835 was con- 
ducting a wholesale business that extended into the upper Wabash 
Valley. In the same period Major Elston engaged in the sale of land 
and the platting of settlements, but it was his experience in wholesale 
merchandising that brought his entry into banking in 1853. 

The Elston wholesale trading of the thirties brought business rela- 
tions with merchants and bankers in Cincinnati, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia and Montreal. Wheat, corn, pork and lumber were 
bought outright or on commission and hauled overland to Lafayette 
or Madison, whence they were shipped by steamboat to Pittsburgh 
or New Orleans. Imported goods traveled the route in reverse or for 
a brief period came down the Wabash-Maumee canal route to La- 
fayette or Covington. Imports listed in the Elston inventory included 
hardware, furniture, salt, coffee, tea and dry goods. Previous to the 
panic of 1837 payments were made in bills of exchange or private 
bank notes, some of them of uncertain value. Major Elston, however, 
judged his customers’ credit so correctly that he lost very little in the 
panic and survived when scores of his competitors were foreclosed. 
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The sound business methods of the Elston organization brought 
new customers and resulted in the appointment of Major Elston as 
financial representative for Eastern and Southern concerns. Important 
commissions came from New Orleans and New York and leading ex- 
porters entered into contracts for the purchase of Western produce. 
Becktill and Morrison, a Quaker firm from Philadelphia, after several 
business transactions with the Crawfordsville firm, appointed Elston 
agent for the collection of notes held against Western debtors. In 1838 
La Tourrette, Waller and Cook of New York made a similar arrange- 
ment which in turn led to contracts with other Eastern firms. 

When the panic of 1837 had run its course and trade had returned 
to normal the Elston firm had become the best-known business house 
in the upper Wabash country. It was natural then for Isaac C. Elston 
to expand his interest into new fields and in the following decades he 
became a banker and railroad builder. 

Banking in the Ohio country had been difficult ever since the 
panic of 1819 and the situation became worse after Jackson eliminated 
the Bank of the United States and left the field to state and private 
banks. When Jackson’s administration issued the specie circular in 
1837 and required payment for government lands in hard money, it 
underlined the difficulty arising out of the issuance of bank notes by 
state and private banks. 

Michigan was the chief offender in the Middle West so far as bad 
banking methods were concerned. In southern Michigan the same 
bag of gold was sent from bank to bank just ahead of the exam- 
iners, so that the bank’s soundness could be attested. Indiana banks 
never resorted to this practice, but the general financial situation 
was so unsound that fifty-one banks failed between the years 1852 
and 1857. 

It was in this period that the Elston bank opened, as witness the 
notice in the Crawfordsville Journal of June 23, 1853, regarding the 
partnership of Lane and Elston Bankers and Exchange Dealers. The 
partners offered “exchange for sale in New York, other Eastern cities 
and Cincinnati, gold, silver and land warrants bought and sold.” 

When the Elston-Lane partnership was formed, banking still faced 
many difficulties, for in addition to inadequate regulation there was 
the problem arising from the wide variety of bank notes issued by 
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numerous state and private banks. It was characteristic that Major 
Elston should accept all the liabilities of a partnership in this venture 
into the banking business. He was a typical frontier individualist, who 
had achieved success in a half-dozen undertakings and saw no reason 
for refusing to meet this new challenge. 

The tavern of the pioneer day was a combination depot and hotel. 
Here the stagecoach and freight wagons stopped and curious crowds 
assembled much as the people of a later date gathered at the depot. 
Local citizens used the taproom as a loafing place and hoped to meet 
a visiting celebrity, staying over for the night. Lawyers traveling the 
circuit might be engaged ina story-telling contest or be discussing the 
issues of a forthcoming political campaign. 

In the thirties there were crossroad taverns as well as those located 
in the cities. The Ristine Tavern was the leading hostelry in the 
county. In Brown Township, Andrew Harris operated a crossroads 
inn and Reuben Nicholson opened the first tavern in Darlington. 
Several hostels were located at midway points between towns; one 
of the best known was built near Whitesville on the Ladoga-Craw- 
fordsville road. 

These early taverns resembled their modern namesakes only in 
the fact that they dispensed liquor, for essentially the pioneer tavern 
was a restaurant and lodging place. They were a public necessity and 
subject to various regulations by state and local law. Acting under 
Indiana regulations, the local county court fixed the license fee for 
the county-seat taverns at $10.00 and those outside at $6.00 a year. 
Maximum charges were fixed as follows: 


“Wine per bottle $1.25; whiskey per half pint, 122¢; brandy per 
half pint, 25¢; gin per half pint, 25¢; victualing per meal, 25¢; oats per 
gallon, 1242¢; corn per gallon, 12%¢; horses at hay per night, 25¢; 
lodging per night, 1242¢.” 


These were maximum prices, and, as a matter of fact, liquor prices 
were generally much lower since they had to compete with the local 
distillery product. Food was understandably cheap and the 25-cent 
maximum for lodging was not too low when we realize that some- 
times three or four beds were crowded into one room and in many 
cases male travelers, if they wished to find sleeping accommodations 
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of any sort, had to be reconciled to sharing a bed with two fellow- 
sufferers. 

In the fifties the tavern gradually disappeared, and its functions 
were taken over by two institutions, the groggery soon to be called 
“saloon,” and the hotel. Some of the earliest hotels were the ‘Crane 
House Wm. James proprietor” located in Crawfordsville, the “Pallin 
Hotel” in Wingate and the “Darlington Hotel Wm. Andrew proprie- 
tor.” The Darlington establishment recognized that it was serving the 
“horse and buggy age” by announcing “Good and Convenient Sta- 
bling.” In Franklin Township the stagecoach and freight wagon were 
still the basic reliance for transportation, and for at least two more 
decades the landlord would be offering accommodations for “man 
and beast.” This phrase can still evoke memories for those who lived 
in the fag end of the Victorian age, for in that period many small 
town hotels still held to the old traditions. The bountiful supply of 
food, the impromptu service, the privilege of eating to satiety, all for 
two bits, were, as late as 1900, the characteristic features of the coun- 
try hotel. And when this reminder of the pastoral age faded from the 
scene, it was surrendering to the bustle and confusion of the motor 
age. 

Of course Montgomery County’s basic industry was agriculture 
and every other activity was in some degree dependent on conditions 
on the farm. By mid-century the community had become one of the 
leading counties in the production of grain and livestock. Local edi- 
tors joined their farm subscribers in expressing interest in better 
methods and improved machines by giving publicity to all agricul- 
tural gatherings. 

In every township leading farmers took pride in experimenting in 
stock breeding, soil conditioning and plant culture and there were 
always innovators who imported new products from other sections. 
Thomas Meharry of Coal Creek Township experimented with plow- 
ing methods that provided deeper penetration of the subsoil. M. B. 
Anderson of Clark was a pioneer in the production of molasses. W. T. 
Servies of Scott rivaled Crawfordsville companies engaged in the 
packing business. The O’Nealls and Rountrees of Ripley Township 
were important stock raisers, while the shipping records of the fifties 


indicate that the Tracy (Wayne) and Peffley (Clark) families were 
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shippers of corn and wheat along with herds of cattle and hogs. 

The local papers from time to time carried quotations from the 
Chicago and Cincinnati markets and in the harvesting season reported 
on record yields of grain or heavy shipments of livestock. There was 
also the perennial item on the gift to the editor of an outsize tomato 
or a twelve-foot stalk of corn. 

Generally, however, the presentation of Indiana’s agrarian activi- 
ties was made on a more prosaic plane, in the form of crop reports 
and advertisements. Announcements of implement dealers in 1855 
in addition to the usual hand tools, listed threshing machines, corn 
shellers and grain drills. And in 1860 Samuel H. Gregg and Company 


added the reaper-mowers and portable steam engines to the list. © 


Despite the money stringency of 1859, Montgomery County farmers 
invested in the modern machinery and noted the increase in produc- 
tion per man-hour. 

The local farmers were also interested in scientific agriculture and 
subscribed to agricultural journals or followed the articles reprinted 
in the Crawfordsville papers. In 1853 a local physician, Dr. R. T. 
Brown, published an essay on soil, underlining the value of humus, 
lime and cover crops. And a few weeks later Dr. T. W. Fry, editor 
and physician, was awarded first prize for his essay on the best method 
of tilling and enriching the soil. Other writers dealt with problems of 
stock breeding and there were numerous items on the treatment of 
diseases in swine and cattle. 

The interest in stock raising had been stimulated by the expansion 
of the meat-packing industry. In the thirties farmers smoked their 
pork on the premises and disposed of their surplus by a system of 
barter. Ham and bacon were the typical products of home curing, 
supplemented in some cases by dried and salt beef. In the forties local 
packing houses were established and cured meat was shipped down 
the Wabash, destined for Eastern or Southern markets. 

Once the railroad was completed Chicago became an outlet for 
local packers and in the fifties Hall and Blair of Crawfordsville car- 
ried on a thriving trade in pork and beef products. Some farmers still 
drove their swine and cattle to nearby markets or joined other farmers 
in long drives to Cincinnati and Chicago, but the exactions of toll 
roads and the time and risk involved discouraged delivery on the hoof. 
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Corn and wheat represented the most important money crops in 
Montgomery County, for vegetables were raised for family con- 
sumption. Merchants would barter tea, coffee or other imports for 
potatoes, yams or sweet corn and newspaper editors sometimes traded 
a year’s subscription for a stated amount of fruit or vegetables. Toma- 
toes, sometimes raised as ornaments and just recovering from the 
popular opinion that they were poisonous, were finding their way to 
the pioneer’s table, but general use did not come until the post-Civil 
War period. 

In the meantime local newspapers and produce concerns were 
active in encouraging the application of intensive and extensive meth- 
ods to agriculture. Patriotic residents had predicted that the Missis- 
sippi Valley would become the world’s granary and the settlers of the 
Old Northwest were certain that their section was the heartland of 
the Valley. By 1860 they had underlined that belief by taking part in 
the movement to improve the soil, select better seed and expand the 
use of the machine. 

The same edition of the Journal announcing Union victories at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg carried notices of the plans for the Mont- 
gomery County Fair. The officials were offering the usual prizes for 
superior yields of vegetables and grain, as well as for prime hogs and 
cattle. This was not a program for the entertainment of noncom- 
batant citizens or the temporary release of tension but a conscious 
recognition of the need for encouragement in production of food- 
stuffs. In fact the states of the Old Northwest were able to increase 
the rate of production despite the absence of able-bodied young men 
who were in the service. 

The use of labor-saving machines, the contribution of young 
women and mere boys to the labor force, along with the devoted aid 
of older men and women, produced an accelerated flow of foodstuffs 
to the industrial centers and to the army. William ‘Tecumseh Sherman 
in 1860 warned his friends in the South that the industrial and agri- 
cultural might of the North would in the end bring defeat to the 
Confederacy. The realization of this prophecy came only after four 
long years, but in the end the inevitable happened and the granary of 
the Old Northwest contributed its part to the victory. 

It is important to note that Montgomery County, a place where 
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Puritan and Cavalier met, had a significant part in that struggle on the 
military and on the economic front. Later we will note the outstand- 
ing military record of the county in the war; here we note briefly the 
county’s material aid in the struggle. In at least three fields Mont- 
gomery County made a significant contribution to the war effort: 
first, the county’s surplus of wheat and corn added to the army’s 
commissary supply; second, Montgomery County horses furnished 
a large number of mounts for the cavalry; and finally, the woolen 
mills provided the materials for army blankets and uniforms. Of 
course no item in the preceding enumeration can be put in the same 
category as the contribution made on the battlefield, but that story 
belongs to another chapter. 
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Wabash College under Baldwin and White—Student life 
and customs—The literary societies—Difficult days for 
W abash—The female seminary—Early courses of study for 
women—Academies in Ladoga, Waveland and Wesley— 
Beginning of free schools—Conditions in 1860. 


CHAP TLE RX 
Pioneer Educational Institutions 


lisse FIRST generation of Montgomery County settlers 
was more concerned with life than with letters. The business of tam- 
ing the wilderness left little leisure for intellectual pursuits and the 
lack of means limited the pioneer’s efforts to provide a formal educa- 
tion for his children. In fact the youth of the newly settled country 
often had less scholastic training than the parents who had been 
brought up in the older settlements of the South or East. And when 
the growth of a community finally justified it, the school was set up 
on a subscription basis and its courses limited to the three R’s. In fact, 
as already noted, some pioneers were suspicious of those citizens with 
“Yankee pretensions” who advocated secondary and college training. 
It was natural then for the founders of Wabash College to meet 
with criticism and opposition when they proposed to open a classical 
school which would ultimately become a full-fledged college. In 
addition to the general suspicion of higher education there was the 
specific opposition to a sectarian college, and the charter of the college 
had to meet this objection by a formal statement that the institution 
would not teach sectarian doctrines. This stipulation was observed 
from the beginning and, despite the fact that the founders as well as 
the faculty members of the pioneer institution were all Presbyterians, 
the college was not controlled by the church. This freedom from 
sectarian control, while lamented by some of the dedicated followers 
of Calvin, was to prove a real asset to Wabash and to assure her future 
status as an independent college. 
The first building erected by order of the trustees was Forest Hall 
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located near a large spring about 300 yards from Sugar Creek. Here 
in 1833 Caleb Mills taught his first class of twelve students. Mills intro- 
duced a manual labor plan by which students were given an oppor- 
tunity to work for board and tuition. The wage, five cents an hour, 
seems unbelievably low until we find that students were “boarded” 
at one dollar per week. This experiment in self-help lasted four years, 
when student labor in the college garden proving unsatisfactory the 
scheme was abandoned. The college, however, did aid students in 
securing work in local homes, and tuition was charged at the rate of 
twelve to eighteen dollars for the college year. Charges for board 
remained fixed at one dollar per week. 


The course of study was divided into two fields, the Teachers — 


Department and the College Department. The educational division, 
leading to a diploma, emphasized advanced courses in mathematics, 
grammar, history, geography, science and philosophy. The College 
Department, leading to an A.B. degree, required some English includ- 
ing declamations, but Latin and Greek were the backbone of the 
curriculum and were required courses throughout the four years of 
college. In this respect Wabash was following the example of the 
Eastern schools. 

In 1837 the college moved to its present campus and built South 
Hall. The new edifice was still under construction when the panic of 
1837 began. The ensuing monetary difficulties were complicated by 
the destruction of South Hall by fire in 1838. There was for a brief 
period some talk of abandonment of the institution. President Bald- 
win, Professors Mills and Hovey and College Agent James Hanna, 
however, refused to accept defeat. South Hall was rebuilt, the library 
and equipment were finally replaced, and before his death in 1841 
President Baldwin was able to declare that the college was a going 
concern. 

The college of Baldwin’s day was indeed a small college. The 
average yearly enrollment during his administration was approxi- 
mately 100, but the number taking courses leading to an A.B. degree 
was fourteen in 1837-38, seventeen in 1838-39 and twenty-four in 
1839-40. A large number of students, deficient in credits, were re- 
quired to enroll in the Preparatory Department and some who were 
qualified preferred to take the Teacher Training courses. Only the 
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enthusiasm of Baldwin, Mills and Hovey made possible the slow but 
steady growth of the “classical” or liberal arts division. 

Most of the liberal arts students of this period were ministerial 
candidates, although from the first a few were interested in law or 
medicine. About one-half the students came from Montgomery 
County and most of the others were from elsewhere in Indiana. 

Most of the out-county students lived in South Hall dormitory in 
simple if not austere surroundings. A Franklin stove furnished heat, 
and water came from the college pump. The beds were narrow bunks 
and bedding was furnished by the student, who also chopped his own 
wood and in some instances cooked his own food. The total cost for 
board, room, tuition and books in 1839-40 was estimated at $75.00 
per college year. If this sum sounds incredibly small, our perspective 
can be readjusted when it is pointed out that wages for ordinary labor 
were paid at the rate of ten cents an hour. Foodstuffs were corre- 
spondingly cheap, but even when beef was five cents a pound and 
eggs were six cents a dozen, students had to practice frugality. In 1838 
one anxious mother advised her son not to have his trousers washed 
too often, for they might wear out. 

The faculty, too, faced difficult times, for yearly salaries in the 
thirties were $500 to $600 and often even this meager stipend was in 
arrears. In fact Professors Mills and Hovey accepted part of their pay 
in college land. The two teachers and the third member of the faculty, 
Reverend John S. Thomson were able to supplement their incomes 
by accepting an occasional preaching assignment. 

There were no organized athletics to occupy the student’s leisure 
time, but instead were the forensic activities in which every stu- 
dent participated. College requirements made compulsory the appear- 
ance of every student as a participant in a class exhibition. In addition, 
practically every student belonged to a literary society where he must 
justify his membership by appearing three or four times a year as 
debater, orator or essayist. On one occasion thirty students took part 
in a debate, after which a censor made a report on the merits or de- 
ficiencies of each speech. 

The students of the period found their heroes on the rostrum and 
in the pulpit. They were as familiar with the careers of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay and Henry Ward Beecher as present-day students 
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are with Babe Ruth, Stan Musial and Rocky Marciano. They used 
their voices not to cheer but to orate and they mounted the rostrum 
instead of climbing into bleachers. And when they debated they were 
not concerned with the relative merits of the Giants or the Braves but 
instead tried to resolve whether Julius Caesar was a more important 
leader than Napoleon. 

Students engaged in scrub games of “town ball” and arranged 
impromptu foot races. The closest approach to an organized sport 
was the military company, which engaged in dress parades and com- 
petitive drill. The College Cadets, organized in 1858, were drilled by 
student Captain Blinn who had secured his training in Lew Wallace’s 
Montgomery Guards. 

Wabash students of the formative period found some diversion in 
their primitive surroundings. County boys who made the round trip 
between home and college on horseback tethered their steeds just 
west of South Hall. Here in the spring and fall the horses cropped the 
grass, except on those occasions when spirited away to represent their 
owners in an impromptu race. The dense woods covering most of the 
campus also served as ideal cover for a student raid on nearby or- 
chards. Apples were plentiful and could be had for the picking but it 
was always more fun to join fellow-students in some forbidden foray. 

Many students, familiar with the romantic literature of the period, 
found inspiration in the primeval forest that stretched westward from 
the campus. By day they could observe as one student expressed it, 
“the giant foresters spreading their green panoply above College Hill” 
and by night they might glimpse among the trees the flickering can- 
dlelight faintly illuminating the window or doorway of some nearby 
cabin. 

Discipline was severe, judged by modern standards. Students could 
not attend dances or Thespian entertainments, were required to at- 
tend chapel services every day and be present at three church services 
on Sunday. They were put on probation for failure to meet chapel re- 
quirements and for neglecting scholastic duties and the less frequent 
expulsions were for attending Thespian entertainments, gambling, 
boisterous and unseemly conduct. Even when caught in one of the 
major misdeeds the student’s case was not hopeless, for the faculty 
was always anxious about youthful sinners, and if some culprit de- 
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clared that he was repentant and hoped for another chance, he usually 
won a reprieve. More than one prominent alumnus could at a later 
date recall the time when he sat on the mourner’s bench waiting to be 
saved like “a brand from the burning.” 

The small number of students meant that there was close personal 
contact with the faculty and with one another. Some of them lived in 
professors’ homes and others who lived in the dormitory were under 
close supervision of a faculty member. The Hovey, Mills and Thom- 
son families had student boarders or aided the needy student by offer- 
ing him a place in the household in return for the “doing of chores in 
the house or garden.” Mary Hovey’s letters indicate that the student 
was considered a member of the family and treated with the parental 
“kindness but firmness” accorded younger members of the household. 

In the fifties the college was in close contact with the town and 
county. [he president and those professors who were ordained min- 
isters preached in Crawfordsville or county churches. They were 
active in religious and reform movements and appeared as speakers at 
educational, patriotic and temperance meetings. If there was occa- 
sional criticism of the plain speaking of White or Mills, it was an- 
swered by supporters of the reformers who felt that members of an 
evangelical church had a personal obligation to uphold the Christian 
virtues. ! 

Students attended revival meetings and came in contact with 
townspeople at political gatherings and local rallies for temperance 
and other causes. Special meetings in college chapel were regularly 
attended by the townspeople. 

A student body of 150 to 200 was relatively important in a village 
of 1,200 and College Hill was set apart in the minds of local citizens as 
a particular feature of the community. The strict enforcement of the 
college requirement that a student attend church services on Sunday 
meant that the young men met many of the business and professional 
leaders of the community. 

The college literary societies paraded the downtown streets on 
the evening of their public exhibition, and college students took part 
in the observation of Washington’s Birthday and the Fourth of July. 
After 1848 a student band performed on patriotic and other occasions 
and an organization of the early fifties known as the Romeos serenaded 
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the young ladies of the community. Some student critics were not 
particularly impressed with their singing, but there is no record of 
disapproval by the fair sex. Local leaders were made honorary mem- 
bers of Wabash literary societies, and rising young lawyers and min- 
isters were called on for the annual address to Calliopeans or Philo- 
matheans. 

The students regularly attended social affairs. Dancing was pro- 
hibited by college rules, but church fairs, reading societies, receptions 
and patriotic banquets were not proscribed. The young men of the 
College Department accepted these events as a normal part of college 
life. They were well attended and after all, did not have to compete 
with athletic contests, dances or dramatics. On the whole the student 
led a simple life and whether he lived in the dormitory or in a private 
home knew little of luxury. Even as late as 1857 there were dirt roads 
connecting College Hill and downtown, and the largest building on 
the campus was South Hall. 

This structure had been erected some distance from Forest Hall. 
The college trustees felt that the original campus was remote from 
town and inaccessible because of poor roads. In 1835 a quarter section 
about half a mile from the downtown area was purchased for $6,400. 
One hundred acres were subdivided and sold for $9,000 and the re- 
mainder reserved for the college. Here in 1836 C. B. Naylor began 
preliminary work on a building which was completed in 1838. The 
structure included four stories and a basement, with the two upper 
stories designed for students’ rooms. Some of these rooms were al- 
ready occupied when on September 23, 1838, a fire swept the building 
leaving four black and bare exterior walls. No insurance had been 
taken out on the new building and the loss, estimated at $15,000, was 
complete. 

This loss was especially severe because the period 1837-41 was 
one of depression and former benefactors were in no condition to 
give financial aid. In this emergency, however, Crawfordsville sup- 
porters raised $1,500, the state made a loan of $8,000 and a sum of 
$3,000 was raised through agents, who solicited funds in Indiana and 
the East. 

By September, 1839, the building was restored and in use. As in the 
original structure a New England colonial design was utilized. Deep- 
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set windows ran in four horizontal tiers across the front of the build- 
ing, and from the center of a moderately pitched roof rose a square 
bell tower forming the base of a smaller tower, which in turn was 
surmounted by a steeple. 

Contemporary drawings picture beaver-hatted frock-coated pro- 
fessors standing near the high steps at the entry, while less ornately 
dressed students occupy the foreground. The unknown artist tem- 
porarily displaced some of the trees that surrounded the building and 
in so doing made apparent the soundness and simplicity of the archi- 
tectural design. For almost three decades South Hall retained its 
original character, but in the early seventies a rash and premeditated 
attempt at remodeling destroyed the grace and symmetry of the 
original design. 

At the end of President White’s administration there were four 
buildings on the campus. In the forties Forest Hall had been removed 
from the original site and located approximately 200 feet south and 
west of South Hall. In 1854 the Normal School, later known as King- 
ery Hall, was completed and in 1856 Center Hall was built, without 
its north and south wings. 

During the time when these buildings were being added to the 
material equipment of the college there was a gradual increase in the 
enrollment of students and in faculty members. ‘The number inter- 
ested in the Normal School course increased and there was a slow but 
steady growth in the College Department. Ministerial candidates 
ranked first but there was a growing interest in the prelaw and pre- 
medical courses. Caleb Mills and Edmund O. Hovey were the veterans 
on the faculty, but in the fifties two men appeared who played an 
important part in the development of the college, John L. Campbell 
and Atlas M. Hadley. 

Financial problems remained acute right up to 1861 and the out- 
break of the Civil War. In 1857 the maximum salary of a professor 
was $1,000 and even this modest sum was not always paid on time. The 
panic of 1859 hit the Ohio area with especial severity and the college 
was the first to feel its impact. Mills and Hovey somehow found a way 
to meet the problem. Sometimes a church would raise a small amount 
for a particular emergency, sometimes a trustee would pay up arrears 
on salaries and sometimes a professor would take part of his pay in 
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college land. It was a makeshift financial procedure but it worked and 
the college survived. 

While the college was growing in size and importance there was 
a noticeable advance on the educational front in other types of educa- 
tion. We have already noted the log-cabin decade in general educa- 
tion. At the end of the period Wabash Preparatory was offering 
courses that went beyond the three R’s but the school was open only 
to boys, and girls had no educational opportunity in the county except 
for the elementary courses in the subscription school. Young ladies 
who wished “advanced” training attended academies in Kentucky 
or Ohio. 

Finally there was a practical response to the demand for greater 
opportunities, and the Reverend W. M. Pratt organized the Craw- 
fordsville Seminary in 1839. In this school young ladies were offered 
classes in Latin, history, philosophy, etiquette and religion in addition 
to the basic courses. For that day, this was an imposing array of sub- 
jects, but some Crawfordsville families were not impressed and con- 
tinued to send their daughters to academies in Kentucky or Ohio. 

The most successful female seminary in Crawfordsville was estab- 
lished by Reverend James H. Johnston in 1849. The advanced courses 
offered in this school were in decided contrast with the rigid classical 
curriculum of Wabash College. Of course the bachelor’s degree was 
not given, but candidates for a diploma were required to complete 
courses in art, French, etiquette, literature, philosophy and religion. 
And, as a concession to the manual arts, there were elective courses in 
embroidery, needlework and drawing. Three or four teachers taught 
all the courses embracing classes corresponding to the present 
division from the eighth grade through junior college. ‘Teachers must 
have worked long hours and some courses must have been badly 
neglected, but we have evidence that the basic courses were well 
taught. 

Family letters survive giving proof that the training in English 
and composition was adequate. At a time when the young man of 
Wabash was presenting his ideas with oratorical flourishes, supple- 
mented and sometimes obscured by classical allusions, his contempo- 
rary in the seminary was expressing herself in forceful and lucid prose. 
We hasten to add that we cannot make the same observation concern- 
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ing her poetry. The most constructive comment we can make is that 
it was more rhythmic than reasonable. 

Wabash College students were not unaware of the existence of a 
sister institution in the community. While the seminary was not of 
collegiate rank, its students were old enough and attractive enough to 
gain the attention of the residents of College Hill. Wabash students in 
this period, denied the right to attend dances or dramatics, welcomed 
the opportunity to attend the Maypole Party given by the young 
ladies of the seminary. 

Of course the “gentlemen of the College” did not participate but 
looked on as the young ladies stepped out the pattern of the dance 
and “the lamps shone over fair women and brave men and a thousand 
hearts beat happily as the brass band blared out the time.” ‘Thus wrote 
the student editor of the Wabash Magazine in language as dated as the 
steps in a Maypole dance. 

But the stilted phrases did not indicate any lack of appreciation 
for the “feminine seminarians.” The Wabash student of 1858 occa- 
sionally argued the question of coeducation and in news items in the 
Wabash Magazine conceded his interest in the “fair disciples of art 
and philosophy.” On rare occasions a seminarian was able to win the 
acceptance of a brief verse by the editor of the college magazine and 
the literary society libraries would with proper safeguards loan books 
to the young ladies. These were small concessions but they were made 
in a day when woman suffrage was condemned, even by a great ma- 
jority of the fair sex, and Rosie the Riveter had not yet been born. 
However, higher education for women was on its way and two dec- 
ades later former students of the Crawfordsville Female Seminary 
were taking an active part in the movement for Woman’s Rights. 

Other communities in the county were aware of the need for im- 
provement of the elementary school. Ladoga, as we have noted in the 
story of Clark Township, had made considerable progress before 
1861, and other towns were taking the first steps in the advancement 
of seminary or high school courses, but most of the progress came 
after the Civil War. Besides Ladoga, however, there was one excep- 
tion—Wesley Academy in Wayne Township was organized in 1858. 

There was a strong Methodist group living in the appropriately 
named Wesley neighborhood and under the leadership of Reverend 
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James B. Gray voted to establish an academy. John Stout, George 
Bratton and S. Gray were appointed to the building committee. The 
plan as presented and accepted provided for a two-story building 
40 by 50 feet. Land, lumber and other needs were met by the dona- 
tions of church members, who also aided in construction of the 
building. When the work was completed, J. E. Rhodes was put in 
charge as principal with J. L. Rogers as his assistant. Courses of study 
were organized to range from the three R’s to advanced courses in- 
cluding art, music and rhetoric. For a brief time the academy had a 
large enrollment and the institution attracted students from neighbor- 
ing townships. But the intervention of the Civil War, the growth of 
the public school and the decline of the sectarian seminary throughout — 
the nation brought a sudden drop in attendance. Wesley became the 
site of a local school and remained an important church center for the 
thriving farm community on the border of Wayne and Union Town- 
ships. 

Public schools were slowly expanding in the period before the 
Civil War, but in most cases they were restricted to elementary 
grades. The law of 1837 provided limited state support for public 
schools, and the constitution of 1851 required the State Assembly to 
provide for public education. Montgomery County, however, still had 
subscription schools in mid-century, and high school courses were 
taught in private academies and seminaries. 

In the various townships the report of the examiner of Montgom- 
ery County Schools clearly presents the limitation of the public 
school. This 1858 statement signed by J. M. Butler and notarized by 
Henry Nicholson is typical: 


“Report of the Free School of Crawfordsville 


Time of commencement of term April 13th, 1858 


Time of closing term July 12, 1858 
Length of school term 13 weeks 
Whole number of scholars admitted during terms 346 
Number of males between 3 and 13 years of age 127 
Number of males between 13 and 21 33 
Whole number of males 160 


Number of females between 5 and 13 years of age 121 
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Number of females between 13 and 21 65 
Whole number of females 186 
Average number in daily attendance 285 


Branches taught: Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, English Grammar and U. S. History. 


Number of pupils engaged in the study of each branch: 


Spelling 346 
Reading 306 
Writing 192 
Arithmetic 200 
Geography 149 
Grammar 53 


U.S. History 25 


Books used: McGuffey’s Speller, Indiana Readers, Davie’s 
and Ray’s Arithmetic, McNally’s and Monteith’s Geogra- 
phies, .. . English Grammar, Willard’s and Parley’s U. S. 
History.” 


This report of Examiner Butler is valuable because it gives certain 
details not available in the state superintendent’s report. The statistics 
of enrollment show that female pupils outnumbered the male and that 
this disparity was in the age group between 13 and 21. During the 
fifties the enrollment of boys in the higher branches generally ex- 
ceeded that of the girls, but the small number of boys in the case of 
Crawfordsville is accounted for by the fact that local males enrolled 
in Wabash Preparatory. 

It is noteworthy that spelling was required in all grades and that 
the other high registrations were in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Grammar and United States history were advanced subjects and of 
course had limited enrollment. 

The textbooks used were standard works of the period, but the 
Crawfordsville free school while it required the McGuffey Speller 
no longer listed the McGuffey Readers. Many schools still used the 
famous Eclectic Readers, but apparently local authorities turned their 
backs on the people’s choice and selected the Indiana Readers. 

The school year for the town totaled 65 days which was the 
average length of the term in Indiana. Ladoga, however, in 1860 had 
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a 75-day school. In some townships the length of the terms was in- 
creased by voluntary subscriptions to the teacher’s salary. 

Montgomery County school districts often raised additional funds 
and in general displayed a keen interest in improvements in educa- 
tion. Caleb Mills, John Beard and Charles White were all interested 
in the development of higher standards, especially for elementary 
schools. 

Caleb Mills encouraged young women from New England to 
migrate to the Western country and enter the teaching profession, 
and graduates from local female seminaries took positions in district 
schools. The roll of feminine teachers included such family names as 
Baldwin, Ensminger, Ashby, Holloway and Hovey. Wabash College 
and Ladoga Academy furnished a number of male teachers who in 
most instances resigned after one or two terms to study for the min- 
istry or law. The low pay and short term of employment discouraged 
the consideration of teaching as a permanent occupation. 

The school of 1860 was a decided improvement on its log-cabin 
predecessor. The teacher usually had more general as well as profes- 
sional training, and in the towns there was some attempt at having a 
graded system with a different teacher for each grade. Equipment 
had improved and there were printed texts for all subjects as well as 
wall charts for the geography and writing courses. Reference books 
were more available, for the township library system set up by Caleb 
Mills was efficiently administered and student and teacher alike were 
well supplied with supplementary reading. 

In 1861 Montgomery County ranked sixth out of 92 counties in 
number of books in school libraries and had the same rating in funds 
raised for education. These figures are more impressive when we note 
that the state superintendent’s report ranks Montgomery twelfth in 
number of individuals of school age and fourth in number of those 
attending private schools. 

Much remained to be done before public schools could be rated 
on a level with the institutions of the Middle Eastern states but Mont- 
gomery County clearly rated in the top 10 per cent of Indiana coun- 
ties by 1860. The community had resented the criticisms of Caleb 
Mills and President White of Wabash College but had also responded 
constructively by spending money and effort in improving the 
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schools. Several influences had a part in this educational advance. 
Wabash College leaders had spearheaded the movement but others 
contributed their efforts. John Beard continued his efforts to get more 
state aid for the schools, and church leaders joined hands in demand- 
ing the expansion of free elementary schools. In Ladoga, Waveland 
and Waynetown the same groups who established church seminaries 
advocated the expansion of public schools for the lower grades. ‘The 
sectarian leaders agreed with Caleb Mills that high school training 
should be left to seminaries and preparatory departments of the col- 
lege, and the average layman agreed with that position. Actually the 
local seminaries were already on the way out, and their final disap- 
pearance came in the decade following the Civil War. 


Place names in the county—Forgotten villages—Some un- 
usual names—Representative families—William Bratton, 
pioneer—The travels of Winter and Johnson—A Kansas 
migration; William Stilwell. 


CHAPTER X 


Pioneer Places, 
Names and Personalities 


Aeretick HAS a rich heritage in its place names. They 
march across the map in a haphazard procession bearing witness in 
their disorderly progression to the incidental and accidental steps in 
our westward migration that is called history. We start with James- 
town in the East and end with Los Angeles or San Francisco on the 
Pacific, noticing in the continental area between the oceans a thou- 
sand names to invite the attention of the annalist and to stimulate the 
imagination of the curious. 

We start with a ruin named for a ruler who was designated “the 
wisest fool in Christendom” and we end at the Golden Gate or the 
City of the Angels. At one terminus is a church ruin and a graveyard, 
at the other a county that has become a city and in the process has 
forgotten to validate its name. 

In between in small, large and medium type there are names of 
every conceivable origin—prosaic names, exotic names, classical names, 
profane names, sentimental names and mundane names. Some of these 
place names may always remain mere spots on the map but the curious 
student is bound to reflect on such towns as Hell for Sartin, What 
Cheer, Roanne, Bucyrus and Broken Bow. And even if his knowledge 
of our Ohio country is limited he may recognize the origin of local 
place names with historical significance such as Wayne, Clark and 
Jefferson but be puzzled by the origin of geographical terms such as 
Bal Hynch, Pickaway and Nauvoo. 

Even such a limited area as Montgomery County has its share of 
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interesting place names, some with obvious historical origins, others 
of strange or doubtful antecedents. Many of the most intriguing 
variety have disappeared in favor of more obvious names, but others 
have persisted, sometimes in slightly modified form. 

The original inhabitants have left few memorials in the existing 
names in our community. Three geographical terms survive as re- 
minders in the names Shawnee Prairie, Indian and Cornstalk creeks. 
French place names, fairly common in some sections of Indiana, are 
not recorded on the Montgomery County map, which obviously is 
filled with names of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

The county, for instance, was named in honor of General Mont- 
gomery who was a hero of the Revolutionary War. Waynetown 
was named after another war hero and Franklin Township recalled the 
great philosopher and statesman known to his contemporaries as “Poor 
Richard.” 

One of our first county histories picked up a popular mistake made 
by an early commentator concerning the name of Crawfordsville and 
declared that it was named in honor of Colonel Crawford who was 
burned at the stake by the Indians. The city was in fact named in 
honor of Secretary of the Treasury William H. Crawford who had 
appointed Ambrose Whitlock to the land office which was located on 
Sugar Creek—soon to be reached by the address: Crawfordsville, 
Montgomery County, Indiana, U.S.A. 

This post office designation had been in use twelve years when 
the village on Sugar Creek acquired another name. At a Fourth of 
July celebration in 1836, William Compton proposed a toast to “Craw- 
fordsville the Athens of Indiana.” The name has been written into our 
local traditions and the achievements of some of our citizens have in 
some degree justified William Compton’s brash declaration. 

Two non-English names call for some explanation. Alamo, platted 
in 1836, was named to perpetuate the heroic defense of the mission of 
San Antonio, and Ladoga was borrowed from Czarist Russia because a 
resident noticed the name on a map. Some towns like New Richmond 
were reminders of other Richmonds recalled by settlers as homes of 
their youth. And New Market’s name told the historian that the need 
for a more available shopping center brought a new town into exist- 
ence. Beckville, once the site of a bustling gristmill, faded into ob- 
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scurity, and Middletown became Waynetown because there was 
another post office in Indiana that had pre-empted the original name. 

New Ross acquired its name because an early settler George Dor- 
sey was a postmaster. The little settlement where New Ross is located 
was originally known as Valley City. A mile to the west Dorsey pre- 
sided over a post office known as New Ross. Shortly after the Civil 
War Mr. Dorsey decided to move to Valley City and an acquiescent 
government allowed him to bring the post office along with his other 
goods and chattels. For convenience the postmaster continued to use 
the address New Ross, and Valley City with its pastoral connotations 
became a name on an outdated map. 

Pleasant Hill might have been able to justify the first part of its 
name but the hill must have been a combination of a slight undulation 
with considerable imagination. In any case the citizenry avoided some 
arguments and honored a prominent resident at the same time by 
changing its name to Wingate. 

Darlington’s old settlers still argue about the origin of its post 
office designation. A few claim it was named after a settler, others 
that it was translated from an Indian word meaning “darling,” and still 
others traced its origin to a town in England. The third group has 
the strongest case since there is no record of a settler named Darling, 
and the Indians, not notably romantic, had few words of endearment. 
Finally there is a Darlington in England which was a center of Quak- 
erism. It was natural for the Friends who settled in Franklin Town- 
ship to wish to perpetuate the name associated with their church. 

Shannondale recalls a family name, for the first postmaster of the 
village was Nathan Shannon. The settlement was a rival of Smarts- 
burg, six miles west on the Lebanon-Crawfordsville pike, named for 
Dr. Smart, a pioneer physician who had an office in this Union Town- 
ship settlement. 

Fredericksburg, superseded later by Mace, had the distinction of 
perpetuating the first name of an early settler, a member of the Long 
family, while Parkersburg followed the conventional pattern and 
honored the name of one of the first merchants of Scott Township. 

For a brief time the names of grist millers appeared on maps or in 
gazetteers to designate such places as Troutman’s, Clouser’s and 
Deere’s Mills. Today a few foundation stones or a discarded mill burr 
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are inarticulate reminders of their brief history. Waveland is built in 
an area where the undulations of the land might have inspired the 
name, but the tradition in the Milligan family traces its origins to a 
tobacco plantation in Kentucky. 

Of particular interest to the historian are the names of forgotten 
villages such as Prairie View, Deere’s Mill and Forest Home. These 
aspiring hamlets lived a brief day and then disappeared. A few busi- 
ness records, some family letters and a century-old map tell a part of 
the story. We know that farmers drove to the mill in the fall, to 
church on Sunday and to shop as time permitted. Residents talked 
about the day when their crossroads hamlet would grow in popula- 
tion and importance, until the coming of the railroad would see it 
emerge as a metropolis. Too often their hopes were lost in the ruts of 
an unimproved road and their dreams buried beneath the stones of a 
hillside cemetery. 

Some place names that appeared on early maps or in news items 
are self-explanatory, as in the case of Elm Dale, Stumpville, and Pea 
Vine. Sometimes the settler displayed a kind of wry humor, as was 
the case when malaria-ridden Madison Township was designated as 
Quinine Township. 

A highland area south of New Richmond was for years known as 
Bristle Ridge. A band of hog stealers had infested the area for several 
years. They used a secluded cabin as an abattoir and flouted the law 
until forced to decamp by a vigilante committee. Some years later the 
cabin was dismantled and under the floor boards was found a great 
pile of pig bristles. From the time of the discovery the place was 
known as Bristle Ridge, and local news was sent to Crawfordsville 
papers under that heading. 

In addition to towns, descriptive names were given to geographic 
and physiographic features. The name Rock River gave fair warning 
of a sporting chance that you would knock the bottom out of your 
canoe or boat on any ten-mile trip on this stream. When the name 
was changed to Sugar Creek, it was also descriptive and more realistic 
for the banks were bordered with sugar maples, and even in pioneer 
days this waterway had more of the characteristics of a creek than of 
a river. 

Indian Creek was an obvious choice for a pioneer name and Mont- 
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gomery County’s settlers used it, although there was an invitation to 
confusion because there were at least four other creeks with the same 
name in Indiana. 

The Shades of Death was so named because of the dense woods of 
the area and the suggestion of hidden dangers along the tree-covered 
borders of Sugar Creek. Frontier fears of lurking Indians, the presence 
of wolves and bears, and the dense shadows under the crowded can- 
opy of oaks, beeches and sycamores, all were an invitation to gloom, 
which found its formal acknowledgment in the name Shades of 
Death. Some time after the Civil War a more sanguine people aban- 
doned the mordant part of the name and settled for the Shades, but 
not until several residents of the county had immortalized the original 
name in pedestrian prose and pallid verse. 

Not far from the Shades and probably overlapping the region iS 
an area difficult to locate, possessing a name of uncertain origins and 
more uncertain spelling. Balhinch, Bal Hinch and Bal Hynch are only 
three of many choices, and to further confuse the historian theories 
as to the original source of the word are just as numerous as its spell- 
ings. So far as the historical origins are concerned the name is obvi- 
ously Celtic, therefore of Irish, Scotch or Welsh origin. The two 
words Bal and Hynch are common to all three countries and as 
translated by the local reporter would come out “pretty vale” (val- 
ley). The term fits the countryside and was in existence before the 
Civil War. And it must have originated with early settlers who in- 
cluded among family names the Davises, Weirs, Lewellans and others 
of Welsh origin. By all the rules of circumstantial evidence this par- 
ticular Celtic term came to Montgomery County by way of Wales. 

A more prosaic name that deserves attention because it is still in use 
is Overcoat Road, near Crawfordsville. Paralleling the Lebanon high- 
way about one mile to the north it runs westward until it joins the 
Darlington road a short distance above the Vandalia overpass. It has 
maintained its identity over the years, and residents along this rustic 
way direct you to their homes by designating a distance on Overcoat 
Road. And they assure you that the name was honestly acquired when 
a farmer bouncing over the deep rutted road in late winter saw an 
overcoat lying in his way. Apparently taken off because of the unsea- 
sonable warmth the garment had fallen out of the owner’s convey- 
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ance onto the highway. The finder could not locate any tag or other 
evidence of ownership, so he draped the coat over a fence rail in the 
expectation that the owner, when he noted his loss, would turn back 
to retrieve it. Apparently the unfrocked unknown did not notice his 
loss in time or was no longer interested in his cold-weather garb for 
the coat remained on the projecting fence rail for weeks, months and 
years. Only when the crows would no longer respect it even as a 
scarecrow did the orphaned garment sink into oblivion, and by that 
time it had attained local immortality. Overcoat Road may never be 
put on the county maps, but a number of people live on it and will 
tell you this story on the slightest provocation. This road runs along 
the north border of a valley formed by the so-called Middlefork, 
which in the pioneer period was designated on the maps as Muskrat 
Creek. 

Many names identified themselves with a particular product of the 
surrounding countryside, as was the case with Coal and Potato creeks. 
Walnut Creek celebrated the nearby woods, and Little and Big Rac- 
coon made brief acknowledgment of a local pest that sometimes had 
to be abated by an organized hunt. One settler was remembered when 
his name was given to Offield Creek and another gave his name to 
Yountsville. 

We may recoil from such names as Buzzards Roost and Rattlesnake 
Canyon, but find pleasant memories invoked by mention of Pine Hills 
or Cherry Grove. There are the names of mills, once dotting every 
important creek, uncharted on modern maps and surviving only in 
old records and the memories of a few of the oldest inhabitants. Cov- 
ered bridges too went the way of the mills though one very impres- 
sive structure still stands. This bridge is part of Highway 234 and 
spans Sugar Creek in the area known as Pine Hills. 

A study of family names adds to our knowledge of the nationality 
and racial stock of the people of the community. In the pioneer pe- 
riod there were no names of Scandinavian origin, since immigrants 
representing these groups did not come to America until mid-century. 
South Europeans were even slower in joining the transatlantic trav- 
elers, unless we include a scattering of French immigrants who left 
France after the Napoleonic wars. 

Some of these adventurers in the New World found their way to 
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the French settlements in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys but failed 
to reach Montgomery County. Knox and Vigo both had Gallic resi- 
dents of colonial and nineteenth-century origins, but few of them 
came to the land-office town on Sugar Creek. 

The People’s Guide, an interesting but incomplete directory of 
Montgomery County for 1874, despite its limitations offers valuable 
information as to family names, origins and nationality. The Guide 
underlines the fact that Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania furnished the bulk of the early migrants. 

In this instance, however, New England was not adequately recog- 
nized, because the directory listed colleges and churches in a special 
category which did not include a notice of the state or country of 
origin of the teacher or preacher. Since the Yankee states furnished 
the largest number of teachers and preachers we have no complete 
check as to their point of origin. We know that a number of Con- 
egregational and Presbyterian churchmen came from New England 
and that half a dozen “Yankee spinsters” were teaching in seminaries 
and high schools in the fifties. 

Whether they came from the East or South, however, the original 
nationality of the majority of settlers was Scotch-Irish and English. 
The others were mostly German and Dutch, coming in large measure 
from Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio. 

In checking the list of family names in 1874 we find that Union 
Township follows the most conventional pattern with heads of fam- 
ilies including nine Millers, eight Smiths, six Joneses and six Wilsons. 
However, there were six Van Scoyocs, six Kennedys and five Wil- 
hites presenting a departure from the conventional pattern. Union 
Township, as might be expected because of its larger population, pre- 
sented the greatest number of problems of judgment and interpreta- 
tion. The name Miller in two instances was originally Mueller, and 
at least one Smith evolved from the Teutonic Schmidt. 

Women are listed as housewives or in a few cases as engaged in 
professions or businesses. In Union Township women were repre- 
sented by two farm-owners, two dressmakers, a doctor, a hairdresser, 
a hotel manager and a milliner. Although several of them were gain- 
fully employed in 1874 only one Woman Righter listed her name 
in The People’s Guide. This entry read: “Mary H. Wilhite, physician, 
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Crawfordsville. Born in Montgomery County, 1843, Radical. Chris- 
ivan. < 

The People’s Guide indicates that Coal Creek Township was not 
settled as early as the southern tier or its neighbor Wayne. Many im- 
migrants came in the thirties and early forties, and a relatively large 
number gave Ohio as the state of origin. Family heads included six 
Thomases, five Swanks and four Cowans. 

Clark ‘Township, one of the first areas to be entered, was settled 
originally by Virginians and Kentuckians. The first generation of 
Ronks, Pefleys and Harshbargers came from Virginia. Of eight Millers 
listed as heads of families five migrated from Kentucky. The Otter- 
man family had seven entries in The People’s Guide, and the states of 
origin were Pennsylvania and Virginia. Clark outscored all townships 
except Union in the number of Smiths listed. Franklin, to the north 
of Clark, presented some names new to the directory. There were 
listed as heads of families twelve Boohers, eight Coxes and five Flani- 
gams. Among more conventional names were the Wilsons and 
Mounts. Some of the most progressive farmers gave their state of 
origin as North Carolina. These early settlers were Quakers who had 
left their native state to secure land in a nonslaveholding section. 

Brown Township, to the west of Scott, listed names that are not 
represented in the property lists of 1955. Most numerous in 1874 were 
the Canines (Kanines), Van Cleaves, Milligans, Mileses and Rusks. 
Kentucky and Ohio were the states of origin for many of the early 
settlers. Scott, located between Clark and Brown, presented more 
conventional names in those of White and Johnson. There were also 
at least three heads of families listed under each of the names Gray- 
bill, Goodbar and Van Cleave. 

The citizens of Walnut Township were described by the editor of 
The People’s Guide as “intelligent, affable and enterprising.” Most 
common family names were Routh, Brown and Peterson. Ripley 
Township settlers displayed a marked degree of clannishness, for in 
1874 there were land plats showing a heavy concentration of holdings 
under certain family names. Heads of families owning farms included 
eight Fruitses, seven Browns, six Elmores, six Hamms, five Willises 
and four Gilkeys. 

In contrast with Ripley, Sugar Creek had relatively few land- 
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holders with the same family name. There were seven Dunbars, five 
Petersons and two Smiths. The adjoining Madison Township had 
seven Shotts, seven Irons, five Galbreaths and three Millers. 

Wayne, one of the heavily populated townships, had a catalogue 
of names well known to the pioneer settlers, including the Ellises, 
Freemans, Utterbacks and Millers. 

Many of the family names survive on township plats but the mi- 
gration from the land and the consolidation of holdings have reduced 
the number of names and in some instances resulted in their disap- 
pearance. Like their fathers the youth of the county felt the lure of 
far places. Parents who had settled down and who were satisfied to 
cultivate the lands of the Sugar, Coal or Haw Creek regions, often. 
had to be reconciled to the fact that their sons were anxious to seek 
opportunity where cheap land was still available. 

Many Buckeyes had migrated to Indiana. Now the Hoosiers were 
marching westward to Illinois and points beyond. A few young set- 
tlers like the Offields only stayed long enough to make a small profit 
on their improved land and then moved westward to Missouri, only 
to pull up stakes again and travel on to the Pacific. 

Other migrants were moved by the desire to enter newly opened 
areas and to use the opportunity in growing up with the country. 
Thus while some of the Stover family of Ladoga found their way to 
Iowa and Wisconsin, the Rushes and Wilsons established themselves 
in Iowa and the Westfalls had representatives in the lead-mine region 
of Galena and the states beyond the Mississippi. 

In some cases the family name departed with the adventurers. 
Such prominent pioneer names as Offield, Willson, Mills, Beard and 
Naylor have no representatives left in the community to perpetuate 
the family name. The history has dealt with these families at some 
length, except for the Naylors. This name in pioneer days appeared 
in the list of lawyers, judges, doctors and landholders. In fact Isaac E. 
G. Naylor came close to playing the field, for this Darlington resident 
was in turn a teacher, printer, editor, miller, merchant, druggist and 
doctor. 

One other man deserves to be recalled because he reversed the 
usual procedure by making his venture to the Far West and then com- 
ing back to the Ohio country. William Bratton was in his early forties 
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when he settled in Montgomery County, but he had already had his 
great adventure in the country beyond the Mississippi. When the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition to explore Louisiana Territory was or- 
ganized, William Bratton was living in Augusta County, Virginia. 
Attracted by the opportunity to see the Great West the young Vir- 
ginian enlisted as a private in the company recruited by Meriwether 
Lewis. Except for a period of illness William Bratton took an active 
part in the three-year adventure in the West. He acted as scout and 
hunter, served as a military policeman in rounding up two deserters 
and was in charge of the detail that distilled salt from sea water when 
the expedition ran short of that essential commodity. Like other mem- 
bers of the expedition Bratton had numerous adventures with Indians 
and wild animals. In one instance he ventured from camp alone and 
made the mistake of trying to bag a grizzly bear with one shot from 
his muzzle-loading long rifle. A bullet through the lung failed to drop 
the animal and it chased the brash hunter all the way to the expedi- 
tion’s boats. It required eight hits to finally despatch the enraged 
beast. After this incident the members of the expedition became more 
cautious in dealing with these powerful animals and Captain Lewis 
declared he would rather fight two Indians than one grizzly. 

The expedition was absent almost three years, reaching St. Louis 
on its return trip in September, 1806. Here William Bratton was dis- 
charged and Lewis supplemented the conventional papers with a note 
of commendation “for the manly fairness with which he (Bratton) 
bore the fatigues and painful sufferings incident to that long voy- 
ETedonoy Rat 

In 1812 Bratton enlisted for service in the war with England. He 
served in the West taking part in the Battle of the Thames. His travels 
in the Indiana country caused him to settle in Vigo County at war’s 
end. Here he operated a general store but when the New Purchase 
was opened he took up land in Wayne Township. Here he settled 
down, became a farmer, justice of the peace and a leader in religion 
and education. His need for adventure was apparently satisfied by an 
occasional deer or bear hunt in the wilds of Ripley ‘Township. 

William Bratton was of the stuff that makes permanent settlers 
and he was content to grow up with the community in Wayne 
Township. There were other pioneers who were essentially trail- 
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blazers. These were never content unless seeking out new land 
beyond the crossroad village and the cultivated farmsteads. When 
hunters became too numerous and land seekers crowded the trail they 
felt the call of far horizons and were ready to face westward and move 
with the path of the sun. 

The most striking case of restlessness was William Offield, who 
like Daniel Boone seemed more at home in the wilderness than in the 
settled areas. This first settler in Montgomery County took out 80 
acres on what is now Offield Creek, close to its junction with the 
larger Sugar Creek. He was a man of some education, for an account 
book containing notations entered by William Offield is in existence 
and is material evidence that he could spell and write with more facil-. 
ity than most of his contemporaries. He served on the first board of 
county commissioners and his signature appears on the early records 
of the county. Offield also was an industrious farmer and in two years 
had cleared 10 acres and planted it in corn on which he depended for 
his food supply, using the surplus to feed his hogs and cattle. 

Despite his place of leadership in the community and his success as 
a farmer, Offield felt the call of the wild and in 1824 left for the Mis- 
souri country. He sold the 80 acres, for which he had paid $100, for 
$307.50 and with his wife Jane journeyed to the Ozarks in Missouri 
where he took out a quarter section of land. A few years later he fol- 
lowed the Oregon trail to the Columbia River Valley and settled in 
the region that became the state of Washington. 

Thus the family name Offield appears in local records for two 
years and vanishes, leaving as memorials a creek bearing the name, 
and a monument erected on the site of the Offield cabin. 

Scores of other settlers pulled up stakes to move westward to new 
country as did the Offields, but not until the opening of the gold rush 
did many of them march all the way to the Pacific. Offield’s only 
competitors in pioneer Montgomery were two young men who at the 
time of their adventure were undergraduates at Wabash College. 

Best known of these early travelers were Overton Johnson and 
William H. Winter whose book Route Across the Rocky Moun- 
tains has become a collector’s item. Johnson, who attended Wabash 
College through the sophomore year, registered sometimes from 
Montgomery County, sometimes from Tippecanoe, but Concord, 
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Indiana, became his permanent home, and Montgomery has only a 
shadowy claim on him. 

Winter however was brought up in the county, visited the old 
homestead on his returns to the East and in 1851 married Sarah Arm- 
strong of Waveland. Thus at the time of his first Western adventure 
W. H. Winter was a bona fide resident of Montgomery County and 
in the years 1839-1850 he was to establish a strong claim as the 
county’s champion trans-Mississippi traveler. 

The record as presented by R. E. Banta in the Wabash Quarterly 
of June, 1953, informs us that some time in the academic year 1839—40 
Winter left Wabash College and accompanied by his friend Johnson 
joined a California-bound expedition. Overton Johnson returned to 
Indiana in 1844 or 1845, but Winter remained in the Pacific country 
until 1846. In July of that year the youthful adventurer began his 
return journey. This time he took the long way home by crossing the 
province of Sonora to Vera Cruz, Mexico. From this port he traveled 
by ship to New Orleans where he embarked on a north-bound 
steamboat. In 1849 Winter turned westward again and starting from 
St. Joseph took the route across the Rocky Mountains following the 
1843 trail through Salt Lake City to Yuba Pass and central California. 
In the fall of 1850 Winter with his partner, Kleiser, made another 
trip East by way of San Francisco to Panama. Crossing the Isthmus 
they took a boat to New Orleans, disposed of their gold dust at the 
mine, then made the river trip to Indiana. That the traveler, now 
known as Captain Winter, had an objective beyond that of selling his 
gold is evident in his marriage to Sarah Armstrong. This journey has 
a further distinction in that it was Winter’s last trip to his old home, 
for in 1851, after a brief fling at cattle raising, the Captain accom- 
panied by his recently acquired wife once more took the overland 
trail to the West. Winter may not have traveled quite as far as sev- 
eral native sons of Montgomery who had joined the missionary ranks, 
but we have no chronicle for this pioneer period when long-distance 
traveling became such a habit. 

The migration of one family from Montgomery County was 
marked by tragedy. William A. Stilwell, born in Brown Township, 
had married Mary J. Gott in 1851 and after operating a store in 
Waveland moved to Crawfordsville. In 1857 he moved to Kansas, 
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then the center of the struggle between Free-soil and Slavery factions. 
When conditions improved and it looked as if law and order would 
be maintained Stilwell was joined by his wife and two children, who 
had remained in Crawfordsville. But the truce proved abortive and 
the border ruffians of both factions took over. On May 22, 1858, some 
proslavery partisans seized a dozen men including Stilwell near 
Trading Post, Kansas, marched them into the woods and shot them 
down in cold blood. Only one man, who feigned death, escaped to 
tell the tale. Of the others John G. Whittier wrote in his poem “Le 
Marais Du Cynge”: 
“Tn the homes of their rearings, 

Yet warm with their lives, 

Yet wait the dead only 

Poor children and wives. 

Put out the red forge fire, 

The smith shall not come 

Unyoke the brown oxen, 

The plowman lies dumb.” 


Mrs. Stilwell returned to Montgomery County with her two chil- 
dren, to live at first with her parents in Brown Township and then to 
move to Crawfordsville. The Museum at Lane Place possesses two 
memorials of this tragic episode. Along with the masonic apron of 
William Stilwell there is preserved a crude water color of the grave 
of the young husband and father. Laboriously and with limited ma- 
terials a woman friend of Mary Stilwell had produced this pathetic 
memorial of a border tragedy and sent it to the bereaved family. 

William Stilwell was a free-soiler who went to Kansas to take out 
a quarter section of land. He had spent a year in the territory, had 
taken no part in the violent struggles between the pro- and anti- 
slavery factions, but was included in the group of victims of the 
Marais Du Cynge massacre because he was a nonslaveholder and a 
potential champion of a free-soil Kansas. In a broad sense William 
Stilwell was representative of the evolution of the pioneer into a 
mid-century Hoosier. The typical settler who came into Montgomery 
County in the twenties and thirties was a young man. Generally the 
states of origin of those who came in the twenties were Kentucky, 
Virginia and North Carolina with a few coming from Ohio, New 
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Jersey and Pennsylvania. In the thirties Ohio and Pennsylvania ac- 
counted for a larger number than in the twenties and there was a 
scattering representation from New England. ‘The Southern states 
continued to be an important source of settlers, although the end of 
the decade saw a decided shift and the bulk of the migrants now came 
from the East. Practically all the New England and New York settlers 
bore English names while those from Pennsylvania and the Southern 
states were Scotch-Irish, German and English. Regardless of their 
places of origin these self-elected residents were quick to take up the 
ideas of the pioneer community and become “Westernized.” Only a 
few families came directly from Europe and they could not gather 
into distinctive settlements as their contemporaries did in northern 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 

The New Englander, at first looked upon with suspicion because 
of his aggressive approach to education and morality, soon learned to 
make compromises with the frontier. A condescending attitude 
changed to one of appreciation and understanding, and men like 
Hovey and Mills were soon engaged in restrained bragging about “our 
Western boys.” The intermarriage of the youth of Eastern and South- 
ern origins completed the transformation, and by 1850 many local 
people got around to calling themselves “Hoosiers” rather than 
Westerners. 

In Montgomery County the influence of Wabash College, the 
activities of a number of able church leaders of different denomina- 
tions, and the leadership of certain outstanding politicians such as 
Henry S. Lane and James Wilson gave direction and purpose to the 
cause of nationalism. This development is apparent when we look at 
the county’s record in the Civil War. 


The first court—The pioneer attorney—Early trials— 
Problem of intemperance—Horse thieves—Corruption in 
land sales—The Indian question—Fugitive slaves and the 
Underground Railroad. 


CHAPTER XI 


Pioneer Law and Order 


ae AMERICAN pioneer when he moved to a frontier 
community brought with him an instinct if not a compulsion to set 
up the political and cultural institutions with which he was familiar. 
Thus almost before he had cleared the land about his cabin the settler 
was cooperating in the building of a log church, or a meeting house 
that might be used for any public gathering. 

In the case of Crawfordsville, since the village had been built 
almost overnight, other public institutions were considered necessary, 
and only two years after the first settler appeared a jail had been built. 
In the same year, 1823, a two-story log courthouse was erected. It was 
a rough-hewn structure, its courtroom furnished with a homemade 
rostrum, a half-dozen chairs, a table and a score of long benches. Be- 
hind the rostrum were placed seats for the judge and his associates. 
The lawyers used the table and the remaining chairs while jury and 
spectators occupied the benches. In this building cases that arose 
within the jurisdiction of Montgomery County were tried. 

In 1823 the newly created county was included in the First Judi- 
cial District, and in May of that year Judge Jacob Call presided at the 
opening of the circuit court for Montgomery County. John Wilson 
was the first clerk and Samuel D. Maxwell the sheriff. Except for the 
organization of the court no legal business was transacted, and it was 
not until August 28, 1823, that any business was recorded. At this 
time the grand jury returned an indictment against one John Toliver 
for assault and battery, but even this action proved abortive when the 
prospective defendant fled the county. In the next term of court the 
presiding judge was absent and two associate judges, Burbridge and 
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Stitt, occupied the bench. It was typical of the pioneer period that 
these judges were farmers, innocent of any legal training, but because 
of the “exigencies of the situation” called on to act to the “best of 
their knowledge and ability.” In this case a defendant was found 
guilty of receiving stolen goods and sentenced to two years in the 
penitentiary. 

Many early cases were tried by justices of the peace and involved 
charges of wider range than are brought before contemporary jus- 
tice courts. When William Bratton presided over such a court in 
Waynetown, he heard cases involving assault and battery, trespass, 
larceny and bastardy. The justice assessed a fine and damages in the 
bastardy case and a few months later had to pass judgment on the 
same charge against the constable who had apprehended the first 
offender. Bratton’s court was more active than some justice courts 
because two church congregations in Wayne Township were sup- 
porting a crusade for law and order and because Bratton himself was 
a strong believer in strict enforcement of the law. The Waynetown 
official, like most justices of the peace, had only a limited legal knowl- 
edge and depended on what could be gleaned from the Statutes of 
Indiana and a few text books. 

Judges of the circuit court would not be considered well qualified 
for their jobs by modern standards, but selected from the legal pro- 
fession, they had a good working knowledge of the law cases tried 
in circuit court including such problems as boundary disputes, land 
titles, fraud and crimes against the person. Such cases involved jury 
trials, and settlers flocked to the courtroom to hear rival lawyers “en- 
gage in disputation.” The spectators were often more interested in 
oratorical speeches than in “elucidation of the law.” Of course a few 
lawyers had secured formal training in Eastern schools, but many 
more had at most the equivalent of a grade school education supple- 
mented by a period of apprenticeship in a law office. 

Lincoln, self-educated except for a few months in a “blab” school, 
served a brief apprenticeship before he began practice in Springfield, 
Illinois. Henry S. Lane, who was rated as a “well-educated legal light,” 
had the equivalent of a high school education before he began his 
clerkship in his uncle’s law office. A few of Lane’s contemporaries 
boasted a college education, but more of them had a formal educa- 
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tional background only a trifle better than that of Abraham Lincoln. 
Like their Illinois neighbor, however, these men had been self-edu- 
cated and their surviving speeches bear evidence of sound thinking 
and clear writing. 

Among these early lawyers the Crawfordsville Record carried the 
announcements of Isaac Naylor, James R. M. Bryant, Sam Wilson, 
Robert Gregory and Joseph McDonald. In the late forties and early 
fifties other names appeared, including Ben Ristine, Hosea Humphrey, 
Alexander Thomson, Lew Wallace and James Wilson. Presiding 
over the Montgomery County Circuit Court in the first three decades 
of the county’s existence were Judges Call, Porter, Naylor and 
Cowan, who were practicing attorneys of Crawfordsville at the time 
of their appointments. 

In 1831, Judge Porter held court in a new building which had re- 
placed the old log structure. It was a two-story brick building with a 
cupola, built along the simple lines of a New England meeting house. 
Here court was convened until the present courthouse was built in 
1877. Contemporaries remembered the structure not only for its archi- 
tectural appeal but because it was the battleground for the outstand- 
ing lawyers of the circuit. Tilghman A. Howard of Rockville, tall, 
dark-haired, with a Websterian manner, was a star performer who 
clashed in forensic duel with Isaac Naylor or Samuel Wilson. Ned 
Hannegan of Covington, one of the heroes of the audience, was de- 
scribed as “having the singing soul of Byron with all the passion of a 
Chatham.” Not to be outdone Crawfordsville boasted of its own 
Henry S. Lane, “who in defiance of all the laws of delivery swept 
the whole range of oratory” in convincing the jury. 

By the time these lawyers had attained recognition, the legal pro- 
fession in Indiana had come of age. The frontier lawyer had often 
carried his entire library in his saddle bags. Now, in addition to Black- 
stone, the Statutes of Indiana, a book on pleadings and Kent’s Com- 
mentaries, he was accumulating a library including State and National 
Reports, along with volumes on Rules of Evidence, Constitutional 
Law and Probate Law. 

The Montgomery County Court tried fewer crimes of violence 
than the typical frontier court. One man charged with murder left 
the county before he could be apprehended, and some time later a 
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husband charged with poisoning his wife was declared not guilty. 
Other charges brought against defendants included larceny, slander, 
fraud and arson. The first prisoner incarcerated in the county’s log 
jail had been found guilty of larceny. Apparently aided by a friend 
from the outside, the prisoner, Smith, escaped after setting fire to the 
jail. Captured some months later he was found guilty of arson and had 
the dubious honor of being the first resident of Montgomery County 
to serve a term in the state penitentiary. 

Peter Kennedy, Frank Mills and other local historians were of the 
opinion that the residents of the community were unusually law- 
abiding and comparatively free from some of the vices of less moral 
contemporaries. It must be conceded that compared with the lead- 
mine areas of Ilinois and Wisconsin, or some of the river settlements 
along the Ohio and Mississippi, the Sugar Creek community was a 
paragon of law and order. But it also must be admitted that Mont- 
gomery County was not without moments when violence to person 
and property became a serious problem. 

There were several cases of murder or suspicion of murder in the 
early history of the county, but the case that attracted most attention 
came before the court in 1859. In this instance one Jonathan S. Owen 
was brought to trial for the murder of his wife. The evidence was cir- 
cumstantial, but the fact that the suspect sold his farm and left for 
Canada was regarded as an admission of guilt by most citizens of the 
county. When Owen was apprehended and returned for trial, he 
secured the services of D. W. Voorhees, Samuel C. Wilson, James 
Wilson and Joseph E. McDonald; the prosecution was conducted by 
R. C. Gregory, R. C. Harrison and Lew Wallace. ‘This was a notable 
array of talent for the State as well as for the defendant but every- 
body agreed that the defense possessed the heavier artillery. ‘This be- 
lief was borne out by the verdict of “not guilty.” Public opinion, 
however, did not go along with the jury and Jonathan Owen, feeling 
the weight of general disapproval, soon left the community. 

In a frontier society a certain amount of disorder was taken for 
granted, and the Saturday night brawls were at first accepted as 
natural and almost inevitable. As the community became more stable, 
a strong minority appeared protesting violence that accompanied the 
sale and consumption of liquor. A few church groups began a county- 
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wide campaign against the so-called “doggeries” and in some instances 
secured pledges of abstinence from whole congregations. In Scott 
Township ministers reported that log-cabin raisings were accom- 
plished without the serving of whiskey, and a Ladoga merchant prom- 
ised to stop the dispensing of free liquor at his store. By 1850 Craw- 
fordsville stores were abandoning the offering of free liquor, and 
this fact, plus the disappearance of the old-fashioned tavern, brought 
a change in method and manner of liquor distribution. The well- 
managed tavern gradually took on the characteristics of a hotel, and 
liquor sales were made in a saloon which had taken the place of the 
doggery. In 1853 the numerous cases of arrests for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct brought protests from local churches, and Wil- 
liam Twining and Ben Ristine were appointed to investigate the dis- 
missal of a number of court cases brought against the doggeries. 

Other citizens cooperated with state leaders in support of state- 
wide prohibition and a law similar to the one in Maine was passed in 
1854. This measure, however, was declared unconstitutional by the 
Indiana Supreme Court. In 1856 the Republican party of Indiana pre- 
sented a prohibition plank in its platform, but the victory of the 
Democratic party meant the issue was left to local governments. For 
a time the Civil War in Kansas absorbed the attention of the com- 
munity, but in 1858 a series of crimes focused attention on Crawfords- 
ville’s doggeries. The Journal reported that in one week three rob- 
beries had been committed by hangers-on at the local liquor estab- 
lishments, and the Journal declared: “We are hemmed in on every 
corner by doggeries and billiard saloons.” A little later the editor 
seemed somewhat unhappy when he reported a fire that wiped out a 
city block except for one grocery and two doggeries. The two liquor 
dispensaries were listed as the Dead Horse Saloon and the Balhynch 
Saloon. The editor-reporter was mildly disturbed by the peculiar 
vagaries of chance but refrained from any suggestion that some of the 
volunteer firemen might have made heroic efforts in behalf of the 
saloons. Or perhaps capricious fortune wished to preserve such be- 
guiling names as Dead Horse and Balhynch. 

Irate citizens, however, were not influenced by picturesque names, 
and on December 12, 1858, a mass meeting was held to demand the 
closing of all saloons. Democratic and Republican leaders appeared 
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in behalf of the antiliquor group and a petition was sent to the town 
council. On December 15 the council passed an ordinance declaring 
any liquor store a public nuisance and requiring that such stores be 
closed under penalty of fine or imprisonment or both. Within a month 
several arrests were made and fines imposed, but the temperance sup- 
porters were not satisfied that the liquor nuisance was completely 
abated. “Regulators” were appointed to check and report on viola- 
tions of the law, and for a few months there were frequent reports of 
violations and arrests. By 1859 the crusade had run its course and the 
doggeries were back in business. However, some of the worst of- 
fenders had sold their property, and the new owners as well as the 
holdovers displayed more regard for public opinion. 

Some of the smaller communities such as Waynetown and Wave- 
land were more successful in regulating liquor traffic, but even in 
these villages reformers complained about activities of “blind tigers” 
and unregulated distilleries. Ladoga, after securing some abatement of 
the nuisance in the forties, was complaining of a renewal of the prob- 
lem in the mid-fifties. With the coming of the Monon Railroad and 
the expansion of business the bustling community on Raccoon Creek 
felt the impact of the temperance issue more deeply than any other 
town except the county seat. In the mid-fifties Ladoga groggeries 
were criticized by local church groups and were the object of attack 
in a series of temperance meetings. In the summer of 1858 a group of 
men, some in disguise, stoned two doggeries, entered the buildings and 
emptied the stocks of liquor. The owners closed their doors for a few 
weeks, then reopened despite the protests of church and academy 
leaders. ‘The county officials were called upon to act but declared 
they had no authority under existing law. This time the ladies of the 
community intervened. A preacher’s wife, several seniors in the acad- 
emy and a professor’s wife raided every doggery and the two drug- 
stores and, anticipating Carrie Nation, used axes and hatchets to smash 
every keg and cask they could find. The reformers applauded, but 
the ladies were arrested and assessed stiff fines by the court. Some 
reformers declared the fines were unimportant because the action 
dramatized the liquor question, and the threat of future violence 
would mean a permanent gain for the cause of temperance. ‘This hope 
was unrealized because the coming of the Civil War overshadowed 
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local moral issues, and by the summer of 1861 the saloon was doing 
business as usual. 

Another case of a more spontaneous nature occurred when a 
Crawfordsville group waited on a well-known philanderer and or- 
dered him to leave town. One of the local papers endorsed their action 
and suggested that the departure might be hastened by application of 
tar and feathers. The culprit avoided this final humiliation by catching 
the first train out of town. 

The most important extralegal procedure in the county arose out 
of an activity that was prevalent throughout the Midwest. The Ohio 
country in the pre-Civil War period was infested with horse thieves, 
and Montgomery County was a center of interest because the breed- 
ing of horses was an important business in the county. The criminals 
were well organized, and for some years their depredations caused 
serious losses to farmers in every township in Montgomery. Spies 
would report on the location of valuable horseflesh, and the thieves 
would raid the pasture or barn and drive the horses to hiding places 
in the Wabash River bottoms. Sometimes the criminals became so 
bold that they untied the animals from town hitching racks and drove 
them away unmolested. 

By the forties the activities of the thieves had become so wide- 
spread that the farmers decided to act. In 1844 the first Horse Thief 
Detective Society was formed in Coal Creek Township. This society 
secured a charter from the state which gave any member, while in 
pursuit of a criminal, the power and authority of a constable. In the 
course of a few years a dozen such organizations were active in the 
county. They held regular meetings and once a year held a Grand 
Council where questions of organization and policy were discussed. 
Jesse Meharry and J. S. Gray, of Coal Creek and Wayne Townships 
respectively, were among the early leaders of the organization. Mem- 
bers were sworn to secrecy and were required to cooperate with or- 
ganizations in other communities. Some offenders were warned to 
leave the neighborhood, others were horsewhipped and, according to 
common report, a few habitual offenders were liquidated without 
benefit of due process. The organization was well under way by 1860, 
but it attained its greatest importance in the period following the 
Civil War. 
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While the liquor question presented the most obvious moral issue 
there was another matter involving law and ethics that affected every 
community where land offices were maintained. Gold, oil and 
uranium were destined some day to attract the legitimate investor, the 
speculator and the exploiter, but in the day of the pioneer Hoosier 
land was the center of interest rather than the ore that might be ex- 
tracted from it. The fact that Crawfordsville was the seat of a land 
office set it off from its neighbors. People with money to invest as 
well as government land agents who hoped to use official prestige to 
their personal advantage were attracted to the town. Most of these 
individuals whether acting in public or private capacity kept within 
the letter of the law, but every land office sooner or later suffered at 
the hands of corrupt or inefficient patrons or agents or a combination 
of the two. , 

One problem facing the Register of Lands was the military grant, 
given as a bonus for war services. Generally the petitions made under 
the Military Bounty Act were legitimate, but there were occasional 
petitions that would not bear close scrutiny under the definition of 
“honorable service.” One such petitioner, when questioned, admitted 
that before his term of enlistment had expired he had secured a sub- 
stitute and then the substitute had deserted without completing the 
term of enlistment. 

Even people entirely outside the purport of the law were hopeful 
applicants. A German immigrant petitioned for a grant of land in 
order to grow grapes, because the value of the crop would soon repay 
the government for its generosity. ‘This claim was denied without 
hesitation, but another refusal was accompanied by a few lines of 
explanation. The petitioner made “An application for a Grant of Land 
on Account of Poverty and a Numerous Family of Children.” ‘The 
document went on to explain that the petitioner had eight children 
on arrival in the West and that this number had been increased by an 
additional sixteen. After some consideration the Commissioner of the 
Land Office declared against the claimant but opined that if the size 
of a family was a sound basis for a claim the “petitioner’s would seem 
equal to any.” 

Generally land titles were secured not by gift but by sale. Un- 
der the land act of 1820, a bona fide settler was entitled to 160 
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acres at $1.25 an acre. The Crawfordsville Land Office under this act 
reached its sales peak in the late twenties, disposing of 153,354 acres 
in 1828 and 203,094 acres in 1829. In this later year Ambrose Whitlock 
lost his place as Receiver of Public Lands and was replaced by Dr. 
Israel Canby, a Jacksonian Democrat. Whitlock had been removed 
on the “turn the rascals out” theory and some vague charges were 
made against him, but the report of the Examiner of the Land Office 
showed no irregularities. 

Ambrose Whitlock’s successor, Israel Canby, had no previous 
business experience and apparently was the victim of incompetent if 
not dishonest aides. In any case the examiner found his accounts so 
“confused and inaccurate” that Canby was dismissed and sold out all 
his real estate in order to make good the losses incurred. 

The most involved case, so far as the Crawfordsville Land Office 
was concerned, centered about Receiver of Land, James T. Pollock, 
who wove such a tangled skein of financial transactions about him- 
self that the reader of the record must be lost in astonishment or 
despair. In the course of his career as receiver, Mr. Pollock, according 
to his own statement, experienced the following financial tribulations: 


First He drove through the mud from Crawfordsville to Madison, 
Indiana, to deposit $12,000 in specie. When he discovered he could 
not lawfully make deposits in the Madison bank, he asked the cashier 
to keep it for him. When he called for the money $10,000 of the 
$12,000 had disappeared. 


Second Register Tyler borrowed several hundred dollars from 
Pollock’s receipts at the Crawfordsville office. 


Third The receiver’s clerks imprudently paid out “one thousand 
dollars, a debt I owed myself, to a gentleman of Crawfordsville.” 

Fourth Specie kept in an iron chest in the Crawfordsville office 
became troublesome, so Pollock transferred the money to several kegs 
and rolled them under a bed located in the office. When he counted 
the kegs a few days later the receiver was surprised for “I found a 
keg of specie missing, that is, between three or four thousand dollars.” 


Finally, according to Pollock, the Superintendent of the National 
Road drew on the receiver’s office for $15,000 in drafts. This brought 
the total estimated shortage, according to Pollock, to $31,000. When 
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the receiver made the foregoing explanation he added that he was 
chagrined to note that the examiner’s report mentioned a shortage of 
$40,000. [here is some reason to believe that Pollock was lacking in 
business savvy and surrounded by people who knew how to exploit 
his financial illiteracy. 

The editor of the Review put the burden of blame on Register 
Tyler and went on to note that the officers involved in the land-office 
scandal were nonresident appointees. Public opinion demanded the 
dismissal of both register and receiver, although Pollock made one 
last effort to clear the record and declared he needed only a few weeks 
leeway, because “The real estate I own in the sound of an Ohio 
steamboat is positively worth more than $40,000.” Either the whistle 
was defective or the land was overvalued because the United States 
Land Office Reports show no settlement of the $40,000 shortage and 
the local land office had to take its place with other offices in the 
Northwest as a victim of dishonesty or inefficiency or both. When 
natives of the city and county expressed satisfaction that the officials 
involved were outsiders, there were undoubtedly a few with suffi- 
cient honesty, and knowledge of a popular spiritual, who tempered 
their rejoicing with the refrain: 


“Tt’s not my brother, It’s not my sister 
But me Oh Lord, Standing in the need of prayer.” 


Some critics of the conduct of the land office declared that moral 
laxity characteristic of the age of cheap land came as a natural con- 
sequence of exploitation of the original owner of the land, the 
Indian. The tremendous areas opened by the New Purchase of 1818, 
the argument holds, attracted the greedy as well as the needy, and the 
original spoliation of the Miamis invited subsequent exploitation of 
the federal domain by the unscrupulous. The Congress of the United 
States did belatedly recognize the exploitation of the Indian by passing 
an act enabling the tribesmen to collect substantial amounts from the 
treasury. At the time of the expropriation, however, only a few voices 
were raised in protest. Tilghman Howard, a trustee of Wabash Col- 
lege, did call attention to certain “unscrupulous traders,” and Chaun- 
cey Rose of Terre Haute protested the charges for supplies that were 
made in connection with the Thorntown grant, signed by the Miamis 
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in 1828. These protests, it must be admitted, made little impression on 
the pioneers of Montgomery or neighboring counties. It was difficult 
to raise a moral issue about the rights of the Indian with men whose 
fathers had fought under Wayne, who themselves in many instances 
served under Harrison and who had heard tales of Indian raids and 
massacres from grandparents who had lived on the frontiers of Ken- 
tucky or Ohio. There was in fact little sympathy among the pioneers 
for the dispossessed Indian. A St. Louis editor was harshly criticized 
for making a case for the red man, and it was not until the forties, 
when the Indian menace was forgotten, that some local commentators 
were finally moved to make some friendly remarks about an “unfor- 
tunate race.” 

About another race, however, there was from the first a more 
mixed reaction. The Negro question of course did not involve ques- 
tions of land titles and treaty rights but was admittedly a social and 
moral issue raised into national significance by the development of 
the “free soil” problem. Some citizens of the county, especially those 
who had migrated to escape the institution of slavery, were bound to 
see the issue as a moral and political problem. While the majority of 
the inhabitants of the forties and fifties had never had direct experi- 
ence with the Indian question, they were fated to live with the insist- 
ent pressures inherent in the demand for the expansion of slave 
territory. To understand it we must note briefly the status of slavery 
in the territory north of the Ohio. 

Slavery had been prohibited by the Northwest Ordinance, the 
original instrument of government for the territory known as the 
Old Northwest. Indiana was included in this area and as a result there 
were no slaves in the state when it was admitted to the Union in 1816, 
except for a few who were in bondage previous to the passing of the 
Northwest Ordinance. By the time Montgomery County was organ- 
ized the number of “persons held in bondage” in Indiana had dwin- 
dled to a mere handful, and the Hoosiers listed their commonwealth 
as a free state. This fact, however, did not assure Indiana immunity 
from difficulties arising in the question of slavery. From 1820 to 
1860 the problem of the extension of the institution into new territory 
was a major political issue in which runaway slaves and the kidnap- 
ping of “free men of color’ were involved. Montgomery County 
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numbered less than a dozen freedmen in its population, so the kidnap- 
ping of colored residents never became a problem, although a United 
States marshal visiting in Crawfordsville was jeered by a mob because 
he was charged with arresting a freedman of Indianapolis as a fugitive 
slave. 

Crawfordsville and other county communities, however, did take 
an active part in the Underground Railroad, an organization engaged 
in aiding fugitive slaves in their effort to reach Canada. Three groups 
were concerned in this activity: Quakers who were traditionally anti- 
slavery, former New Englanders who had joined the abolitionist 
movement and former Southerners who had migrated to Indiana to 
escape the institution of slavery. Of course not all members of these 
three groups were unanimous in support of the Underground, but 
individuals from these elements formed the spearhead of the move- 
ment. When the strict Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 was passed, the 
radical antislavery element answered the challenge by recruiting more 
agents and establishing more stations for the Underground Railroad. 
Most of the runaways traveled by way of the Quaker settlements in 
the Whitewater Valley in southeastern Indiana, with Detroit as the 
ultimate destination, but a second route was established in western 
Indiana. Crawfordsville was on the Western underground which be- 
gan at New Albany or Evansville. Depots along the first route were 
Brownstown, Greencastle, Crawfordsville or Darlington, thence 
along the Upper Wabash to Fort Wayne to Detroit. The Evansville 
route had stations at Princeton, Terre Haute, Bloomingdale, Craw- 
fordsville, Lafayette and thence along the Upper Wabash. 

The Quakers were strong supporters of the county station at Dar- 
lington, while Crawfordsville’s Underground was manned largely by 
New School abolitionists and Conscience Whigs. The Crawfordsville 
Review declared that Wabash College gave evidence of its attitude 
when it enrolled a Negro in 1857 and felt that here was what 
amounted to an implied support of abolitionism. President White was 
accused of expressing strong antislavery sentiments, and Professor 
Twining was suspected as an active participant in the Underground. 
The guiding spirit in the local station however was John Allen Speed, 
who came to America from Scotland in 1828. An expert stonemason, 
he spent a decade traveling about the country, finally settling in 
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Crawfordsville in the late thirties. The Speed home, located on the 
southwest corner of what is now Grant Avenue and North Street, 
was the hiding place for fugitive slaves on their way to Canada and 
freedom. At one time twelve men were hidden in the attic for a period 
of two weeks and the Speeds had to call on fellow-abolitionists to 
collect food and clothing. These activities caused some comment in 
the Review, but there was no open accusation directed at Speed or 
any of his volunteer aides. The runaway slave was sometimes dis- 
guised and sent north by rail, but generally some member of the secret 
group smuggled the Negro to a nearby station, well hidden beneath 
straw or produce in a wagon box. Noah Grimes, George Brown and 
Fisher Doherty were all members of the Underground Railroad, but 
their activities were not exposed until the Civil War removed the 
need for secrecy. 

The Wabash Valley members of the Underground left no detailed 
records such as those made by Levi Coffin of the Whitewater Valley 
antislavery group. When participants and observers, some years after 
the event, told the story of the Underground Railroad, there was a 
natural tendency to embroider the story with fanciful details or even 
to recall events that never happened. In fact one enthusiastic narrator 
even remembered that Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Eliza passed through 
Crawfordsville. Unfortunately our source material for the contribu- 
tion of Montgomery County to the Underground Railroad is limited. 
Only a few scattered reminiscences, some vague references in con- 
temporary newspapers and one obviously exaggerated account are 
available to those who desire a record of the county’s part in this 
dramatic episode in the nation’s history. 


The epidemic diseases—Pioneer remedies—Country doctors 
in Montgomery County—Progress after the Civil War— 
Medical societies—Conditions in 1900. 


CHAPTER XII 


Medicine in the Nineteenth 
Century 


i iarieie DISEASE appeared with tragic frequency in the 
Ohio country. Cholera, smallpox, diphtheria and scarlet fever were so 
common that hardly a year passed without a visitation from one of 
the dread diseases. In 1832-33 the Crawfordsville Record reported the 
ravages of cholera in Chicago, Louisville and Cincinnati and two years 
later was recording an outbreak of smallpox along the Great Lakes. 
There was a natural tendency to allay local fears by playing down 
local cases of epidemic disease, but allowing for that practice, the 
general situation in Montgomery County was good. Letters from 
Wabash College faculty and students express gratitude for the ebbing 
of the flood tide of cholera before it reached Crawfordsville, and a 
newspaper comment in the winter of 1833 declared that only a few 
scattered cases of cholera had appeared in Montgomery County. 

The town and county however had their share of endemic disease. 
The occasional jokes about the “shakes” and references to spring 
dampness and malaria weather indicated that the Wabash Valley con- 
sumed its quota of quinine. Typhoid fever, caused by water pollution, 
and the “milk-sick” caused by drinking milk or eating flesh of ani- 
mals afflicted with the sickness, were prevalent and of course there 
were the usual cases of pneumonia, consumption and rheumatic fever 
supplemented by illness caused by the bite of poisonous snakes and 
plant poisons. 

These ailments were far more deadly in 1840 than in 1957 because 
of the lack of adequate medical treatment and the reliance of the 
pioneer on proprietary remedies. The Pure Food and Drug Act was 
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sixty years in the future, and all newspapers carried advertisements of 
patent medicines, which purported to cure any disease the most con- 
vinced hypochondriac could imagine. In the forties the Record and 
the short-lived Press carried ads of a remedy named “rubirantia” that 
would cure anything from Illinois itch—it was Indiana itch in I\linois— 
to galloping consumption. Bitters taken as a spring tonic were guar- 
anteed by the compounder to make you feel good, which they did, at 
least temporarily since they contained 80 per cent alcohol. One medi- 
cine dispenser proclaimed the virtues of a “Sovereign Indian Remedy” 
that was given to him by a tribal medicine man, and another was cer- 
tain he had found the ultimate elixir by taking down a cure recited by 
a medium while in a “state of trance.” Home-manufactured remedies 
were numerous, and many were reprinted in newspapers or appeared 
in books on “Domestic Medicine.” The list of remedies suggested in 
these publications ran the gamut from the commonplace to the bizarre, 
or the homely to the exotic. A stomach disorder might require two 
teaspoons of table salt or a combination of herbs and roots that would 
confound a learned botanist. A cold and fever according to one 
authority would succumb to a glass of whiskey, while another sug- 
gested a combination of emetics and blood letting. Even as learned a 
physician as Cincinnati’s Daniel Drake tried this latter remedy on 
himself. 

By the fifties reform of a sort was appearing on the medical hori- 
zon. Articles in the Journal reprinted from Eastern papers began to 
preach the value of fresh air and exercise. For the first time a few 
brave citizens dared to open their bedroom windows and risk the 
“noxious effuvia” that according to grandmother permeated the night 
air. Other citizens, at the same time, decided that water externally 
applied might be useful. They read articles in the Review on Hy- 
dropathy and were assured that ills treated with bitters or tonics 
would really give up the ghost at the threat of pure water. Baths— 
hot, cold or medium were prescribed; some called for sprinkling, 
some for immersion and a few required the swallowing of at least 
one quart of water, apparently to provide for internal as well as 
external ablutions. Immersing the head in water was recommended 
as a remedy for baldness, but here a Dr. Hering of Cincinnati inter- 
vened to decry the use of water and guarantee that dousing the head 
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with beer would produce a crop of hair in six months. The good 
doctor did not indicate any preference for Pilsener or Lager, but he 
did imply that some hydropaths did not know what they were talking 
about. — 

Rivals of the hydropaths were the herbalists who were sure that 
nature produced a remedy for every ill, and their eloquent defense of 
“botanical medicines” renewed the pioneer’s faith in sassafras bark, 
red pepper, ginseng, sarsaparilla and cherry cordial. This faith was not 
sufficient to prevail against the spread of contagion and infection at 
a time when antibiotics and antiseptics were unknown. Daniel Drake 
and other pioneer doctors were quite aware of the need for cleanli- 
ness, but there was a surprising evidence of negligence or indifference 
on the part of the average layman. The present-day appreciation of 
soap and water was not apparent in the pioneer community, and no 
great advance was made until the period following the Civil War. 

Of course some of the apparent negligence was caused by the raw- 
ness and newness of the country. A community not yet out of the log- 
cabin stage could not be expected to have the time or resources for 
development of so-called “luxuries.” Sewer systems, waterworks 
and other sanitary improvements developed in the East before they 
were introduced to the Ohio country. Waterworks systems did not 
appear in Montgomery County until the decade of the eighties, and 
the average home did not boast a bath tub until the twentieth century 
was well advanced. In the 1850’s outdoor toilets were the rule, and for 
the more fastidious the Saturday night bath was an institution. 

Advertisements in the newspapers of the fifties endorsed the week- 
end ablutions by proclaiming the virtues of a bathing machine which 
was on sale at Mick’s Store. The prospective purchaser was assured 
that bathing was important, if not absolutely necessary, for all people 
of distinction and that the most effective bath was assured by the 
bathing machine. It was not merely efficient but it was highly eco- 
nomical for “... it takes only one bucket of water to supply it for any 
length of time. The water is poured into the lowerpart of the bath; 
the person stands upon a platform above the water, and by a slight 
movement of the body, throwing the weight alternately from one 
foot to the other, the water is forced up into the sprinkler from which 
it comes down on the bather with much force. . . . One bucket of 
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water will answer every purpose—the same water being thrown over 
the bather frequently in a constant current.” If this description of the 
proper bathing technique causes a lifting of the eyebrows, the reader 
must remember that we are dealing with a period and a section that is 
a century old in time and far older if measured by material progress. 
William Lyon Phelps in his diary recorded an experience of his early 
youth in an entry for April, 1872: 


“Went down to the creek and took a bath. My it felt good, first 
bath that I’ve had since November.” 


This quotation should underline for the reader changes that were 
part of the process accompanying the machine age. The spread of 
knowledge, the marked improvement of instruments and the conse- 
quent advance in techniques in the eighties and nineties anticipated 
the achievements of the twentieth century. Important to this progress 
was the appreciation of the value of sanitation. The country doctor 
through a process of trial and error had learned something of the 
virtue of cleanliness, but he had to depend on vague guesses as to the 
value of preventive medicine. The pioneer physician making his pre- 
carious journeys to remote sections of the countryside was a heroic 
if sometimes tragic figure. Epidemics were commonplace and chronic 
ilinesses all but universal. Facing this situation with crude instru- 
ments and uncertain remedies, the frontier doctor made noble efforts 
to meet the challenge. And, here and there, individual doctors like 
McDowell and Beaumont made original contributions, despite the 
primitive conditions on the Midwest frontiers. 

The records of Montgomery County are fairly typical of the 
situation in the Ohio Valley. The community had its share of endemic 
and epidemic disease, but it never experienced the overwhelming 
effect of a contagion such as wiped out the young settlement of Hin- 
dustani, Indiana. If there were no Daniel Drakes or Ephraim Mc- 
Dowells in the county, there were numerous physicians who were 
seriously concerned with the problems of their profession and 
tried to keep abreast of the times by taking special courses in the 
recently established schools in Louisville and Cincinnati. There were, 
of course, the usual number of quacks and faddists who plied their 
trade without the interference of the law or the medical profession. 
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Even without such unethical competition the pioneer doctor faced 
serious limitations in training and equipment. 

The pioneer collection of Dumont Kennedy of Crawfordsville 
includes a doctor’s saddlebags. No record of ownership remains, but 
the date 1828 on the inside flap, as well as its general pattern, place it 
in the first decade of Montgomery County’s history. One compart- 
ment of the saddlebag contains two instruments, a lancet and a tooth- 
puller. The other compartment holds six bottles, one labeled Peruvian 
Bark (quinine); another is identified as calomel. Four bottles bore no 
labels but undoubtedly contained such drugs as opium, ipecac and 
bitters. 

The lancet was used for simple operations, and contemporary 
accounts indicate that lack of anesthetics caused the patient to view 
its use with forebodings. The tooth-puller looked like a miniature 
cant hook and while too small to handle logs, was certainly imposing 
as a molar-remover. Contemporary cartoons picture two husky as- 
sistants wrestling with the patient, while the doctor endeavored to 
extract the offending tooth. There were no modern instruments de- 
signed to correct oral lesions and no trained dentists. In fact the first 
qualified “dental surgeon” did not appear in Montgomery County 
until the fifties. 

Doctors had to face other limitations in addition to manipulation 
of unfamiliar and inadequate implements. Patent medicines were in al- 
most universal use and were offered in endless variety through the 
medium of advertising. One Indianapolis paper, in a period of five 
years, carried in its advertising columns the advertisement of forty- 
two remedies, including medicines that ran the gamut from American 
Oil to Vermifuge. It was an age of self-medication. One traveler in 
Ohio and Indiana, suffering from malaria, declared: 


“I therefore took a strong emetic and then a cathartic and finally a 
sweat, which, together with a plentiful use of the bark afterward, and 
the blessing of God, restored my health and permitted continuance 
of my journey.” 


Self-medication arose partially out of ignorance, more out of 
necessity, for there was a shortage of doctors on the frontier and 
many of those listed were without training except for a brief ap- 
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prenticeship in the office of a practicing physician. And there was 
no assurance that the established doctor had any formal training, 
since in pioneer Indiana it was merely necessary to hang out your 
shingle and announce that you were ready to treat the ills of ailing 
citizens. Conscientious doctors tried to contro] the outright quacks, 
but they received little popular support. The medical societies after 
1850 began a campaign for examination and licensing, but the Ohio 
Valley states passed no effective laws until the sixties. As late as 1850 
only three or four doctors in Montgomery County boasted diplomas 
from recognized medical schools, while four others had taken courses 
in such schools. Many practicing physicians had secured all their 
knowledge through reading text books and serving an apprenticeship 
with an established doctor. 

Doctors Canby of Crawfordsville, Winton of Darlington and 
Earle of Waynetown had attended Eastern schools and so far as the 
records show these men were not graduates. Dr. George Manners 
was one of the better trained of the pioneer physicians. He attended 
Wabash and Asbury Colleges and took his professional diploma at the 
Louisville Medical College. He began his career in New Richmond 
in 1843, developed an extensive practice and also became a large land- 
owner. Originally a Whig, he was an ardent supporter of Henry S. 
Lane and in 1856 followed that leader into the Republican party. 
Dr. Samuel John Green began the practice of medicine in Wayne- 
town in 1842, after graduating from Jefferson Medical College in 
1838. He was widely known in Wayne Township as a typical family 
doctor. Like Dr. Manners he became an extensive landowner, having 
title to 980 acres of Indiana and Illinois land at the time of his death. 
Dr. J. Ichor of Alamo was a well-known physician who became a 
charter member of the Indiana Medical Society. 

After 1850 the development of medical colleges in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland opened new opportunities to the ambitious 
Western youths and practitioners with adequate training opened of- 
fices in the county. J. W. Straughn of Parkersburg and P. M. Layne 
of Crawfordsville began practice in the fifties. The first woman from 
Indiana to earn a doctor’s diploma was Mary Holloway, a resident of 
Crawfordsville. After her graduation in 1857 she opened an office in 
the town and, as Dr. Mary Holloway Wilhite, served the community 
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for four decades. Many citizens still remember her as an able obste- 
trician and a persistent advocate of woman suffrage. 

Some communities of the pioneer period boasted of the eccen- 
tricities of their doctors. Dr. Kelley of Ladoga cured one hypochon- 
driac by threatening to steal his patient’s chickens, whereupon the 
sick man arose from his bed to protect his poultry. Dr. Smart of 
Smartsburg and Darlington appealed to his delinquent patients 
through the printed page. He purchased space in the Crawfordsville 
Record and tried to touch the sensibilities of his debtors with the 
following: 

“Look Here” 

“T am a distressed man, for cash, fellow citizens! 
Through hail and rain and storms of snow 
Half starved, half naked, I must go 
To cure the ills of young and old 
Yet still you hug your bags of gold, 

If rheum pains, or colics squeeze you, 
Away you'll send for Dr. Smart 

To ease the pain that racks your heart, 

But when you're healed, and health afforded 
The doctor still is unrewarded. 

I hate to dun, but worse to starve, 

And therefore I’m obliged to crave.” 


The good doctor’s reason was better than his rhyme, and as a poet 
he was a good doctor; but apparently he collected enough “gold” to 
avoid starvation and continued to serve the citizens of Darlington and 
Smartsburg, as his fellow physicians served other communities in 
Montgomery County. With inadequate equipment, no knowledge of 
preventive medicine, except in the treatment of smallpox, and the 
almost universal addiction to patent medicine, the pioneer practi- 
tioner faced a difficult and often dangerous task. The loyalty and 
affection shown for the country doctor of a later generation can be 
attributed to the high sense of duty displayed by the pioneer phy- 
sician. 

The Civil War, as was the case with the World Wars, brought 
many local doctors a kind of practice that only comes with the high 
incidence of disability from disease and wounds. At least eight county 
physicians were commissioned as surgeons, and four served through 
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out the war. Those who left written records were eloquent concern- 
ing their reaction to the heavy toll of lives taken by epidemics and on 
the battlefield, but they also were impressed with the advances made, 
especially in surgery. Dr. Thomas W. Fry served as surgeon in the 
11th Indiana Regiment and, as a result of his experience, became a 
strong advocate of improved methods in the use of antiseptics. Dr. 
James S. McClelland acted as medical director under General Sigel, 
became inspector general of field hospitals and, at the time of his 
discharge, was serving as surgeon on the staff of General Sherman. 
The historian of the Indiana troops said of him: 


“He was energetic, vigilant and efficient in the discharge of his 
duties. His whole heart was in the service. His sympathy for his 
wounded soldiers was unbounded. Many times his heart sank at the 
rough and inefficient treatment of those poor individuals whose life 
was ebbing away in the defense of liberty.” 


Dr. Cornelius A. Phillips of Pleasant Hill (Wingate) also had an 
extensive experience as a medical officer, beginning with enlistment 
in the 11th Indiana. He served four years in hospitals located in Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Baltimore and Louisville. Like Dr. McClelland 
he came out of the service impressed with the need for improved 
methods and higher standards in every branch of the profession. 

One of the practitioners whose career bridged the period between 
the pioneer and the post-Civil War period was Dr. John Sloan of 
Crawfordsville. This early worker for improvement of medical prac- 
tice was highly regarded by his fellows. Dr. Thomas I. Griffith in 
his story of pioneer doctors in Montgomery County declared that 
Dr. Sloan “would go to all parts of the county regardless of the 
inclemency of the weather, through blinding storms of snow and 
sleet, risking his life in fording swollen streams. For days and nights 
he would ride, getting to one patient’s home and then to another 
without disrobing.” 

Under the leadership of Sloan local doctors took up the fight 
against quacks and their remedies. In the late seventies they published 
articles in local papers denouncing itinerant healers “boasting foreign 
sounding names and imposing lists of degrees.” They also complained 
about a local “doctor” who was dabbling in phrenology and mesmer- 
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ism and proclaiming the value of these pseudo-sciences in diagnosing 
disease. These misgivings about quacks and quackeries led to the 
establishment of the Montgomery County Medical Society in 1872. 
There were eight names on the list of charter members, including the 
president, John Sloan and Enoch N. Barnett, James S. McClelland, 
Willis L. May, Thomas J. Griffith, Walter L. Johnson and S. W. 
Purviance. The local association was affiliated with the Indiana Med- 
ical Society and supported the effort of that organization to secure 
higher standards in the profession. 

Progress was often distressingly slow in the medical profession 
for integration and coordination of scientific studies were not yet in 
operation. Knowledge of new discoveries in the treatment and cure 
of disease was not made available to the practitioners as expeditiously 
as is the case in modern medicine. Pasteur’s discoveries were only 
slowly being applied to the field of preventive medicine, and much 
remained to be done. Epidemics of diphtheria and scarlet fever still 
exacted a heavy toll despite quarantine laws. Tuberculosis and ty- 
phoid fever made heavy inroads, especially among the youth, and 
the infant mortality rate was still high. However, pioneer “milk sick” 
disease had all but disappeared, while cholera no longer made the 
devastating attacks recorded in the newspapers of the first half- 
century. Malaria became less frequent as the flood lands were drained, 
and smallpox receded when the practice of inoculation became more 
general. 

Yet the progressive doctor of the seventies found it difficult to 
apply modern methods. In 1880 the common drinking cup was still in 
use in the schools and there were no rules against expectoration on 
the sidewalks. Protests to the city council against filth in yards and 
alleys underlined the lack of regard for rules of sanitation. There was 
no common water supply and, of course, no sewer system, and these 
lacks increased the danger of epidemic disease. Students at Wabash 
College, made aware of the dangers of germ disease through the study 
of bacteriology, demanded the closing of an open well near South 
Hall, and Crawfordsville citizens began a campaign for a public water 
supply. 

During the eighties the discussion of a waterworks system aroused 
interest in the mineral springs to the north of Crawfordsville. ‘These 
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natural wells had been a factor in the decision of Ambrose Whitlock 
to locate the land office in the area, and near one of these springs the 
original building (Forest Hall) of Wabash College was constructed. 
At the height of the mineral-water craze the so-called Van Cleave 
Mineral Springs was given some publicity, and from time to time 
items appeared in state and local papers dealing with the possibility of 
developing Crawfordsville as a health resort. There was a hint of the 
nostrum dispenser’s approach in the report on the therapeutic value 
of the waters: 

“As a chalybeate tonic, all cases are benefitted where the blood 
lacks richness and redness from whatever cause as the subjects of ague 
of long standing, hemorrhages or other wasting discharges and con- 
valescents from fevers, etc.” 

For a time these claims, along with a chemical analysis of the 
waters, were presented by local owners and promoters, but the rising 
popularity of Martinsville and French Lick Springs as health resorts 
resulted in the abandonment of the local plans. 

In the meantime there was a gradual increase in the interest in 
health and sanitation. The editors of the Wabash College magazine in 
the late eighties showed some awareness of health needs by demand- 
ing that outdoor toilets be kept in sanitary condition and that ditches 
be drained and mud holes filled. ‘There was also a steady increase in 
the number of premedical students at Wabash and a strengthening of 
courses in science. The active interest of such professors as John L. 
Campbell and John M. Coulter in applied science played an important 
part in the development of public interest in the relation of cesspools 
and poor drainage to the spread of disease. 

The newspaper editors were also displaying more interest in the 
problem of preventive medicine. The editor of the Review com- 
mented on conflicting medical views: 

“One school says that meat must not be taken into the human 
stomach. Another says that an excess of vegetable food tends to im- 
poverish the blood. One school says that whiskey of all poisons is the 
most deadly—ruining body and soul. Another school prescribes whis- 
key for every ill in general and for consumption in particular. One 
school says tobacco is ruining the rising generation and ignores the 


fact that octogenarians continue to die in peace, after a life time of 
devotion to the weed.” 
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This comment reflected not only the opinions of the editor, P. T. 
Luse, but the popular interest in questions of sickness and health. 
Progressive doctors were still fighting the general interest in medical 
fads and fancies. Grahamism, which had emphasized the thorough 
mastication of food, had been superseded by steam baths. Even more 
challenging were the activities of the medical charlatan and the ad- 
diction to patent medicine. The personal advertising of these self- 
proclaimed wonder-workers sounded more like a circus poster than 
a professional announcement. One Indianapolis advertiser modestly 
proclaimed that he was the greatest diagnostician on earth and an- 
nounced 25,000 cures supported by 18,000 testimonials. In fifteen 
double columns of fine print the good doctor presented a list of the 
diseases he would treat and cure. A second practitioner Dr. Hansl- 
mair declared that he would be in Crawfordsville for two days. He 
modestly asserted that no man could cure all diseases but proceeded 
to announce that he could cure all “painful ailments of women and 
children” and all diseases “peculiar to men.” ‘The Indianapolis doctor 
boasted an imperial and a goatee, while the itinerant Dr. Hanslmair 
wore a full beaver. Apparently curled mustaches or a Brigham Young 
beard were expected to impress the sufferer. 


A little later a group of so-called “Electro-Medical” specialists 
took a column to announce that they were prepared to diagnose and 
cure any affliction from weak eyes to cancer. Patent medicines were 
even more efficacious, by the makers’ own admissions, than the 
quacks. In 1892 the Ladoga Leader along with other county papers 
carried the following advertisement: 

“Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, a natural remedy for Epileptic 
Fits, Falling Sickness, Hysterics, St. Vitus Dance, Nervousness, Hypo- 


chondria, Melancholia, Inebriety, Sleeplessness, Brain and Spinal 
Weakness.” 


Pastor Koenig’s was not the only remedy that proclaimed its virtues 
in the advertising section. Other proprietary medicines listed a more 
imposing procession of disorders, but none of them did a better job 
in presenting a suggestive list of afflictions to the credulous or ailing 
reader. 

Prodded by local physicians the Crawfordsville City Council in 
1892 passed an ordinance that “itinerant doctors” must report to the 
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authorities and pay a license of $10.00 a day. Apparently this 
exaction was not entirely effective, for on April 17, 1893, the Mont- 
gomery County Medical Society proclaimed a crusade against quacks 
“including yarb doctors, Indian doctors, cancer and corn doctors, kill 
or cure doctors, cowboy doctors and all other kinds of fake practi- 
tioners of the medical art.” 

To this crusade the conscientious physician could give only a 
small part of his time because epidemics were still altogether too 
common. During the nineties scarlet fever, measles, smallpox and 
diphtheria were widespread, and every school in the county reported 
the prevalence of these highly contagious diseases. In addition, ma- 
laria and ague remained among the costly and debilitating diseases. 
Smallpox was the one epidemic that could be controlled by inocula- 
tion, and even in that case many communities were slow to institute 
the proper procedures. However, there was in the nineties a gradual 
growth of public interest in health measures. The city council fre- 
quently discussed questions of sanitation, epidemic disease and garbage 
disposal. Ordinances provided for the removal of trash from lots and 
alleyways and prohibited the use of hog pens within the city limits. 
The secretary of the Board of Health (a doctor) was required to make 
periodic reports on the question of public health and, in case of neces- 
sity, institute quarantine measures. There were public discussions of 
the high incidence of tuberculosis, and the papers reported on the 
role of the state of Indiana in the cure and prevention of this most 
deadly respiratory disease. The local papers carried many items re- 
porting the removal of individuals and families to the Rocky Moun- 
tain area in search of a climate that would arrest, if not cure, the 
disease. 

The demand for water purification and the filling-in or drainage of 
lowlands was also appearing more frequently. The “embalmed beef” 
episode of the Spanish-American War had emphasized the need for 
constructive legislation regarding preserved meat and other foods, 
and that issue was a matter of discussion long before the Pure Food 
and Drug Act of 1906. The work of Harvey Wiley of Indiana for 
pure foods and drugs was already under way in 1900, and Walter 
Reed in his study of yellow fever had stirred a great popular interest 
in the question of preventive medicine. 
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Public acceptance of inoculation was followed by a more general 
concern in the cause and cure of disease, and by 1900 the physicians 
and certain interested laymen were prepared to launch their cam- 
paign for a community hospital. The establishment of Culver Hos- 
pital in 1901 marked a milestone in the medical annals of Montgomery 
County. 


Troops raised in Montgomery County—Wallace and 
Manson—The Shiloh episode—The 18th Indiana Battery; 
Henry Campbell—Soldiers’ diaries; Remley and McCain— 
Service in the Western armies—Life in field and camp— 
Five generals from Crawfordsville. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Civil War 


MY beech COUNTY was among the first to respond 
to Lincoln’s call for troops. The existence of three volunteer military 
companies, the ambition and energy of their officers and the patriotic 
speeches of political leaders like James Wilson and Henry S. Lane 
were all factors in arousing the military spirit. 

Lew Wallace and Mahlon D. Manson both raised companies and, 
in recognition of their recruiting services and previous military ex- 
perience, were given regimental commands. Wallace was made col- 
onel in the 11th Regiment and Manson in the roth Regiment. Both 
units were made up of go-day volunteers. The state and national 
authorities were generally confident that the war would be over in 
three months. 

In retrospect it seems incredible that officials could believe that 
troops could be drilled, marched hundreds of miles into enemy terri- 
tory and come back victors in ninety days. But most citizens felt that 
way, and the cheers of the prospective victors drowned out the pro- 
test of the occasional pessimist. Fortunately for the North, the South 
was just as confident in its forces, so both sections marched light- 
heartedly into a long and bloody “Brothers’ War.” The disillusion- 
ment that came with the conclusion of the first campaigns of the war 
brought a call for three-year volunteers and the roth and 11th Regi- 
ments were reorganized on that basis. 

The Tenth’s Company B was recruited in Montgomery County, 
with Frank Goben as company commander. The 11th Regiment 
included two entries from the county, Companies G and I. The 
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first of these companies was recruited largely in Clark Township and 
was commanded by G. M. Carr, formerly captain of Ladoga’s volun- 
teer company. Company I, a Union Township outfit, included thirty 
Wabash College students and was commanded by Isaac Elston II. 

‘The commanders of the two regiments, Manson and Wallace, were 
shortly appointed brigade commanders. Isaac Elston was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel and H..M. Carr, who took command 
of the 58th Indiana, served with distinction in the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga campaigns. 

Four other three-year regiments with nonresident commanders 
included companies from the county. The outfits from Montgomery 
County listed by regiments were 30th, Company K; goth Company C 
and portions of G and H; 72nd, Companies B and E and 86th, Com- 
pany K. The 15th Regiment included 110 county recruits distributed 
in seven companies. In addition to these long-term enlistments by 
groups there were six-month and 100-day troops and minute men. 
Other county men were scattered as individual enlistees in various 
Indiana regiments. 

Some of the Indiana regiments served in the Third Brigade under 
Lew Wallace at the battle of Shiloh and participated in the second 
day’s fighting of that bloody and indecisive conflict. No battle of the 
Western campaign gave rise to more recrimination than Shiloh and a 
Crawfordsville officer was one of the principals involved. 

Major General Lew Wallace was charged with unnecessary delay 
in bringing his 7,000 troops to the front in time to participate in the 
first day’s battle. He answered that his orders were not clear but im- 
plied that the division should take the longer route in order to take 
position near Sherman’s division on the right flank. 

Grant’s criticism of Wallace arose out of the fact that the failure 
of the Third Division to arrive at the front on the first day of the bat- 
tle resulted in a disastrous Union retreat. Actually Wallace’s regiments 
gave a good account of themselves on the second day, but this action 
did not save Wallace from official censure for failure to come up in 
time. Wallace supporters answered criticism of his action by declaring 
that West Pointers on General Grant’s staff were intent on discredit- 
ing civilian appointees and that Wallace was the victim of carelessness 
on the part of the very staff officers who criticized him. 
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In articles written years after the war, Grant praised Wallace for 
his success in delaying Early’s superior force at Monocacy and 
softened his judgment of the Shiloh episode by declaring: 


“Later in the war, Gen. Wallace never would have made the mis- 
take that he committed on the 6th of April, 1862.” 


Grant might also have added that General Sherman failed to dis- 
cover the advance of the main Confederate army and that he himself 
failed to take charge of the Union forces on the first day of battle. 
And we might even decide that General Albert Sidney Johnston was 
also at fault for attacking before the Union forces were prepared. 
Some day when Shiloh has been studied with the same thoroughness 
that has been devoted to Gettysburg or Chickamauga we may find 
the solution to the controversy. The mention of this unfortunate and 
unresolved issue in this narrative arises out of a desire to present briefly 
a major episode in the life of Crawfordsville’s most widely known 
citizen—an episode never forgotten by the author of Ben-Hur. 
As a young man Lew Wallace dreamed of military glory. His serv- 
ice in the Mexican War, his command of a crack military company 
and his activity in raising troops for the Civil War were evidence 
of his ambition as well as of his patriotism. The Shiloh episode 
which resulted in his transfer to a command remote from the front 
was a bitter experience to Lew Wallace. Years after Shiloh, at G.A.R. 
meetings and patriotic gatherings, he reviewed the events of the 
battle and offered his explanation of the march to support the Union 
right. Not even the acclaim that came to the author of a best seller 
could erase the bitterness caused by charges and countercharges that 
marked the aftermath of Shiloh. And it might be added that the only 
general officers participating in the battle who were not subjected to 
some criticism were Generals W. H. L. Wallace and Albert S. John- 
ston. These two officers did not survive the battle. When an army is 
made up of soldiers 50 per cent raw recruits, with officers as inex- 
perienced as the men, and when such leaders as Grant and Sherman 
commit serious errors of omission, the mistake of a subordinate is 
understandable. Lew Wallace never admitted that first mistake and 
was embittered because he was never given another opportunity to 
prove himself in an important campaign. 
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News items of the war period were more concerned with the 
doings of generals than with the rank and file, and the clash of per- 
sonalities in officialdom was presented in detail as a matter of public 
interest. But some of the most valuable contributions to our knowl- 
edge of the Civil War are found in letters and diaries that were not 
available to the historian until some time after the war’s close. For 
Montgomery County the most complete record is that contained in 
a Journal of Events, Facts and Incidents Connected with the 18th 
Indiana Battery by Henry Campbell. In this manuscript the author 
presents the day-to-day record of his experiences with the Army of 
the Cumberland in the Civil War. Henry Campbell was not yet 
seventeen when he tried to enlist in Captain Eli Lilly’s Light Battery 
and was rejected because of his youth. The captain however kept him 
on as civilian clerk and a few months later succeeded in enlisting him 
in the battery. Thus it was that young Campbell became bugler in 
the 18th Battery. Ten of the original fifty members of the outfit hailed 
from Crawfordsville. They were James Binford, Henry Campbell, 
Charles Butcher, Albert Crawford, James Johnson, Martin Miller, 
Gus Newell, William Scott, Perry Shepherd and Fred Sperry. Henry 
Campbell also listed these names because he was proud of the fact 
that he and his friends belonged to a crack artillery outfit in Wilder’s 
Mounted Brigade, one of the best brigades in the Army of the Cum- 
berland. 

General Wilder had succeeded in arming his brigade with seven- 
shot Spencer rifles, and the combination of rapid-fire artillery and 
repeating rifles gave the outfit great firepower. It was natural that 
the brigade should be called on to check enemy maneuvers and 
cover movements of the army. This assignment involved the brigade 
in many engagements that were often bloody and violent affairs, even 
though reported as skirmishes. Of one such engagement, Mossy 
Creek, General McCook gave this official report: 


“In this engagement all the officers and men of my command did 
all their duty and did it nobly but I cannot refrain from calling at- 
tention of the general commanding to the ability and gallantry with 
which Captain Lilly’s (Eighteenth Indiana) Battery was served upon 
this occasion. For nearly three hours, exposed to a murderous fire, he 
fought the rebel batteries and repelled the successive charges made by 
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the infantry. To his skill and courage and that of his men, much of 
the final success of the day is due.” 


Although Campbell saw the battery badly mauled, he never dis- 
played the slightest loss of confidence. Probably its superb handling 
by Lilly and its success in covering retreats at Stone River and Chick- 
amauga gave the battery an assurance that even a reversal could not 
destroy. In his diary Campbell, after each engagement, notes the num- 
ber and character of the casualties and states the writer’s sense of 
personal loss when a friend is killed, but there is no expression of 
doubt as to the outcome of the struggle. 

This assurance came from the confidence the privates had in their 
leaders, combined with a youthful resilience that usually brought 
quick recovery from the shock of battle. In addition, exposure to 
danger induced a fatalistic attitude that accepted the chances of the 
day with outward indifference. Even after the bloody opening day 
at Chickamauga, once they had found some food and taken a brief 
rest, Lilly’s Battery was now “ready for another go at the Johnny 
Rebs.” 

And this artillery section, along with the four regiments of 
mounted infantry that made up Wilder’s Brigade, stood in need of 
physical stamina and resiliency because they were in constant contact 
with the enemy and at any moment a sudden skirmish might develop 
into a full-blown engagement. Even the war-tempered Henry Camp- 
bell recognized the psychological effect of the endless cycle of 
marches and skirmishes. When he was given a furlough in February, 
1864, he noted the effect of the change of scene: 


“My feeling on getting across the Ohio into the glorious old 
North was indescribable. 1 could not get used to feeling safe.” 


When the seventeen-year-old veteran visited Montgomery Coun- 
ty he brought messages from members of Lilly’s Battery, for by that 
time twenty-one residents of the county had joined the original ten 
as replacements. The pride of the original ten in their outfit influ- 
enced others to join, and by 1864 a majority of the artillery section 
was from Montgomery. 

By this time Campbell was a hardened veteran. He was still the 
bugler of the company but, in addition, acted as aide to Captain Lilly. 
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And when the section was on the firing line the duties of bugler were 
forgotten and Campbell acted as messenger between the battery and 
the command post. His record was outstanding, and in the winter of 
1864, on recommendation of his immediate superiors, he was sent to 
an officers’ school. 

In the summer of 1865 he received his commission as second lieu- 
tenant, was acting company commander for six months, then re- 
ceived his honorable discharge on January 24, 1866. 

Ambrose Remley was a young man who expressed himself in terse 
and simple language. When he volunteered for service in the 72nd 
Indiana he wrote: 


“August 4th 1862, Bid goodbye to home and friends and started 
for the Army. Went to Crawfordsville, from there to Linden. Joined 
Co E, had a big dinner and big time generally. Was sworn in. ‘Took 
the train to Lafayette.” 


The 72nd Regiment was in the thick of two days’ fighting at 
Chickamauga, and this is Remley’s entry: 


“Sept. 18th, The battle of Chickamauga commenced. Terrific 
fighting all day, laid in line of battle all night. Sept. roth, Hard fight- 
ing all day, still held our position. Sept. 2oth, Fell back to Missionary 
Ridge after hard fighting... .” 


Company E of the 72nd gave a good account of itself under trying 
circumstances, but Ambrose Remley had no time for details. He was 
equally brief in his treatment of the news of the war’s end: “May 
22nd. Had dress parade and orders read stating that war was over and 
that we would start on our homeward march in the morning.” On 
July 6, 1865, Ambrose Remley was mustered out as Sergeant, Com- 
pany E, 72nd Indiana. 

Lieutenant T. H. B. McCain of Company I, 86th Indiana, kept a 
diary of his three-years’ service which included the important battles 
of the Army of the Cumberland, a month as a prisoner and service 
with scouting patrols. Although he enlisted from Boone County, his 
military career was closely associated with Montgomery County out- 
fits and his postwar position as editor of the Journal justifies the in- 
clusion of his record in this history. 
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Other soldiers of the city and county kept fragmentary records, 
wrote interesting letters, and published reminiscences. These ma- 
terials have real value for the historian but lack the unity and con- 
tinuity of the Campbell and McCain diaries. 

But whether we are dealing with a well-organized manuscript or 
occasional notes, we find the soldiers of the armies of the West gen- 
erally centering their interest on one name. Certainly after Shiloh, 
the name Chattanooga appears with greater frequency than that of 
any other Southern town. Here two great battles were fought and 
here for three months the Army of the Cumberland lived in a state 
of siege. Chickamauga, The Cracker Line and Chattanooga were 
names that were destined to appear again and again in G.A.R. remi- 
niscences and regimental histories. 

At Chickamauga where Bragg’s Confederates seemed on the point 
of destroying Rosecrans’ Army, Wittich’s Brigade and Wilder’s Bri- 
gade fought successful delaying actions. Captain James R. Carnahan, 
who left Wabash College to enlist, was a company commander in the 
86th Indiana. September 19, 1863, this regiment as part of Wittich’s 
Brigade bore the brunt of the Confederate attack on Rosecrans’ right. 
The regiment improvised breastworks of logs and rails and held the 
line where “again and again were the charges launched only to be 
hurled back. . . . It was the absolute desperation of our men that held 
our lines. Each man felt the terrible weight of responsibility that 
rested on him personally, for the results of that day.” 

This successful holding action afforded General Thomas of the 
Union forces time enough to establish the defensive lines that he 
maintained for the duration of the battle. On September 20, Wild- 
er’s Brigade was called on to hold the left flank after Longstreet had 
won an initial success for the Confederates. Henry Campbell of the 
18th Artillery (Indiana) tells part of the story: 


“_.. We used very little shells all day, the lines were so close to- 
gether that canister shot would reach them. About 2 o’clock the rebels 
charged and came like a whirlwind in our rear. Our brigade changed 
front to right and retired a short distance to the rear to protect the 
right of Reynolds Division. We checked the enemy in our immediate 
front and kept them at bay until we were ordered off the field, which 
was about 3 o’clock.” 
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By this time Thomas had strengthened the center with artillery and 
reserves and was able to turn back every attack. Wilder’s and Wit- 
tich’s Brigades always declared that they had helped Thomas win his 
designation “The Rock of Chickamauga.” 

Two months after the Union reverse at Chickamauga, Grant in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on Bragg’s Army and opened the way to 
Atlanta. The crowning achievement of the engagement was the Union 
charge up Missionary Ridge. This was the soldiers’ battle, so-called 
because it was fought without official orders, that was recalled by 
survivors at every reunion of the Army of the West. Ordered to 
charge and occupy a terrace about two-thirds up the ridge, the ad- 
vancing soldiers charged up the last 300 yards, drove the Confederates 
from the crest and captured thirty-six cannon. Leading the victorious 
division were the 79th and 86th Indiana, which had been consolidated 
into one regiment. 

Captain J. R. Carnahan tells of the charge of the 86th and 79th 
Indiana in the following: 

“The whole side of the mountain is now covered with our forces, 
struggling and clambering toward the top. The little band that has 
fought its way in advance of the others now grows impatient, and 
fears lest some others may rush forward and snatch the first awards 
of victory from them. The command ‘fix bayonets’ is given and again 
the order to ‘charge’ and these two regiments with a shout disappear 
amidst the smoke; and, with loud huzzas plant the new flag, now in 
shreds, on the rebel fort, and rallying round it, fights for its main- 
tenance until our army reaches them.” 

T. H. B. McCain remembered the individuals whose valor con- 
tributed to the Union victory: 


“Our colors received over seventy musket shots, besides the staff 
being broken. But they were nobly borne aloft by the color bearer, 
Steven Cronkhite, until he received a wound, when they were taken 
up by Sergeant Tom Graves. The history of this war does not furnish 
a parallel to the bravery and courage displayed by our men on the 
taking of Missionary Ridge.” 

McCain also recalled another heroic episode of the charge when 
he wrote: 


“On the hill-top’s verdured crest, while gallantly leading his men, 
fell the brave and much-loved Capt. Southard. . .. Many others, too, 
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fell, who were buoyant with hope, but they are with the gallant slain 
and sleep with those whose stars of life have set in blood.” 


Campbell, Carnahan and McCain, in addition to keen powers of 
observation, displayed that feeling of pride in their division, their 
regiment and their company that underwrites the creation of a good 
outfit. Every good officer and soldier knows this and instinctively 
directs his efforts to the achievement of loyalty and solidarity. These 
three young soldiers all knew the bitterness of defeat but they never 
gave way to despair. It was their proud boast that their corps or divi- 
sion had on more than one occasion filled the breach when disaster 
threatened, and on their battle flags the word Chickamauga was writ 
as large as Missionary Ridge. 

And it must be admitted that the young men of the 86th were not 
without a certain degree of local pride. A decade after the war, a 
veteran of the 86th Indiana at a G.A.R. encampment listened pa- 
tiently while a member of the Iron Brigade of the Army of the 
Potomac told the story of Pickett’s Charge. When the narrator had 
finally turned back the Gray host, the veteran of the Army of the 
West declared: 


“Sure you Potomac dudes managed to hang on to Cemetery Ridge 
but down at Chattanooga we just rolled up Missionary like a blanket 
and handed it to Old Ulysses on the point of a bayonet.” 


Any local reunion was dominated by veterans who had served in 
the West, because Indiana was most heavily represented by outfits 
that served in the Mississippi Valley. Montgomery County, however, 
did have some representation in the Army of the Potomac and became 
tragically aware of the fact when despatches arrived in Crawfords- 
ville from the Gettysburg Battlefield. Captain J. P. Blinn was reported 
fatally wounded in the early hours of the battle. He was not a Craw- 
fordsville boy, but as a close friend of Lew Wallace and Captain of 
the College Cadets he had been thought of as a local representative in 
the service of the country. College and town joined in mourning the 
death of an able and gallant soldier. 

Equally tragic and more dramatic was the death of Edward R. A. 
Black. The Battle of Gettysburg was over and the young private was 
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on picket duty the night of July 4, when he was killed by a random 
shot. Another Union Township boy, Horace Smith, who had been 
transferred to the 82nd Ohio was wounded in the first day’s fighting. 
He was captured, sent to Belle Island and then to Andersonville 
Prison, where he died of illness and exposure. A brief and badly worn 
diary remains as a record of his capture and the early days of his 
imprisonment. 

After Vicksburg and Missionary Ridge the boys of the Western 
armies looked for a quick conclusion of the strife but soon recognized 
that the end was months away. Fighting was carried on in the deep 
South, and the Montgomery County boys served in every campaign 
and in almost every battle. Soldiers of the 11th Indiana gave a good 
account of themselves when they captured a battery in the Atlanta 
campaign. In 1864 the 72nd Indiana fought a pitched battle with 
Forrest’s Cavalry. In this engagement Henry Hoover of Darlington 
was captured and sent to Andersonville Prison. More fortunate than 
other Hoosier boys, he was exchanged after a few months and re- 
turned to his regiment. 

In the battle of Resaca on May 14, 1864, General Manson’s Bri- 
gade bore the brunt of a rebel charge, and the general was severely 
wounded while directing the defense. ‘The Union lines held and Sher- 
man was able to use the brigade as a pivot and flank the Confederate 
forces. The Western boys wrote home praising “Uncle Billy’s” tac- 
tics and declared Sherman was the best commander the army ever had 
because “‘he takes care of us.” 

Some outfits were detached from Sherman’s Army to engage in 
scouting service and experienced the lawlessness and bitterness of 
guerrilla warfare. Privates Montgomery and Vance, scouting East 
Tennessee for bushwhackers, were captured, shot and left for dead. 
Vance, a Union Township enlistee of Company B of the 86th Indiana, 
survived but was discharged for disability. Of course guerrilla activi- 
ties brought reprisals, and seventeen-year-old Sidney Speed of the 
18th Battery wrote that his group burned the house of the man “who 
had helped to kill those boys on the last scout.” This record of blood- 
shed and violence was one of the tragic aspects of the “Brothers’ 
War,” but our story would not be complete without some notice of 
the events that widened the gulf between North and South. 
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For the same reason we should not ignore the happier side of the 
soldiers’ experience in the South. Soldiers of the 72nd Regiment shared 
their food with East Tennessee refugees and aided in the distribution 
of rations to the hungry prisoners of Hood’s defeated army. Actually 
the soldier when not engaged in the marching and countermarching 
of an active campaign, was seeking out ways to escape the monotony 
of camp life. The wise officer kept his men occupied by drills, by 
encouraging the building and policing of living quarters and above all 
by persuading them that their outfit was the best company in the 
finest regiment in the top division in the crack corps of the most 
famous army in the nation. 

This approach is good for morale but tough on historians, since 
every regimental story was produced by a writer who had received 
this training in organizational loyalty. He not only declared that his 
brigade or regiment really won or at least saved the victory, but he 
actually believed it. ‘hese histories have considerable value, but they 
must be read in the light of knowledge attained from governmental 
records, personal letters and the accounts of neutral observers. For- 
tunately we have a plethora of accounts when it comes to the stories 
of battles and campaigns, hence this article will be more concerned 
about the life of the individual soldier and his reaction to the boredom 
and violence of war. 

Fven the men of Wilder’s Mounted Brigade found time to indulge 
in some of the nonmilitary activities of the camp-bound soldier. 
While in winter quarters in East Tennessee the members of the 18th 
Battery built a church out of hemlock poles covered with canvas. 
Henry Campbell described the first service: 


“In the evening we had prayer meeting and Uncle Joe (our black 
Hd. Ors. teamster ) led in prayer, and a right good effort the old man 
made. He is the only man in the Department who can drive a mule 
team without swearing.” 


Every man who was not on duty attended the service, and Bugler 
Campbell assured his mother that the members of Wilder’s Brigade 
had not forgotten their early religious training. Group activities of 
various types were organized under the direction of the chaplain or 
some interested junior officer. Group singing, amateur theatricals and 
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special holiday celebrations relieved the monotony of long weeks 
spent in winter quarters. Henry Campbell recalled one band concert 
at Chattanooga when, by common consent, a temporary truce was 
observed between the Blue and the Gray and Confederate troops sat 
on the banks of the Tennessee River listening to the Union musicians 
on the opposite shore. The Federals cheered when the band played 
“The Star-spangled Banner” and Johnny Reb gave the rebel yell 
when the strains of “Dixie” were heard. But when the program ended 
with “Home Sweet Home” the “most hardened veteran turned away 
with tears in his eyes.” 

As with other soldiers of other armies food was a major pre- 
occupation. The army ration was never regarded very highly by the 
man in the ranks, and he always had an eye out for additional sources 
of supply. In pro-Union country soldiers usually obeyed orders and 
paid for the food they located, but in hostile sections they generally 
acted on the principle that food could be considered among the spoils 
of war. While stationed in Tennessee Union Township troops of the 
72nd Regiment repaired a gristmill, requisitioned some wheat and 
ground it. For two weeks they feasted on the first fresh bread they 
had tasted in six months. Conscientious officers of the regiment, while 
the 72nd was encamped near Marietta, Georgia, issued orders against 
foraging. A sergeant of Company B reported that as good soldiers the 
men listened to the order “but the first thing we did after getting the 
order was to dig under each bunk a subterranean receptacle for hams, 
chickens, pigs, flour, dried fruits, potatoes and molasses.” One addition 
to the mess that caused no loss to local inhabitants was popular 
throughout the regiment. When the blackberries ripened in July, 
1864, all troopers not on duty turned berry pickers. With the fruit 
as a base, the following recipe was used: to eight gallons of black- 
berries they added one gallon of water, three pounds of hard tack 
and one pound of sugar. This mixture was consigned to a large kettle, 
placed on the fire-pit and brought to a boil. Perhaps recent victories 
had sharpened their appetites, or it could be the men of the 72nd were 
approximating the truth when they declared “the gods never ate a 
better dish.” 

Sometimes camp-bound soldiers renewed their interest in civilian 
life by engaging in the occupations which they had left when they 
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joined the army. Crawfordsville and Lafayette troopers of the 72nd 
Regiment took pride in repairing railroad equipment that had been 
wrecked by the enemy when Nashville was evacuated, and men from 
the same outfit salvaged a printing press in Selma, Alabama, and 
published several editions of The Yankee Cavalier. 

Visitors from home brought a welcome interlude in the life of 
the camp, and as the war neared its close, rules were relaxed and visits 
became more frequent. On November 27, 1864, the 18th Battery boys 
were cheered by the appearance of Mrs. Wasson and Mrs. Sperry 
of Crawfordsville. They came to visit their sons and were given an 
enthusiastic welcome by the thirty-one boys in the battery, for the 
people from home always brought first-hand news of families and 
friends. Next to visits, letters from home were of prime importance. 
On December 21, 1863, the McCain diary reports: 


“After foregoing the pleasure of a mail for nearly a month we re- 
ceived one today, and many a heart was made glad by the perusal of a 
missive from the dear ones at home... . But then how sad the coun- 
tenance of those while waiting in eager expectation, to hear ‘none 
for you.’ ” 


If friends at home could have seen the countenances of lonely sol- 
diers they would have taken pains to write more frequently. 

McCain underlined his belief in close home ties by aiding his 
comrades with their correspondence, and he was volunteer letter 
writer for several illiterates in his regiment. His own thoughts often 
turned back to home, as witness this characteristic statement in his 
diary entry of October 12, 1864: 


“I thought of my humble home. I thought of the clambering rose 
bush that shaded the great front window, of the orchard laden with 
mellow fruit ... and the meadow where the bleat of the wooly tribe 
made music, and the pasture where the forest leaves, brown, yellow, 
and red, are falling on the lap of earth. I too thought of happy smiling 
faces within that home.” 


Dozens of letters reflect such longing, and many less articulate 
soldiers expressed it in the words spoken about the campfire or in 
songs that beguiled the march. Long before the words and music were 
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written they were thinking about “Back Home Again in Indiana.” 
That this almost universal homesickness led to nothing more serious 
than complaints may surprise the reader. Some of the men had been 
in service for two years without furlough, many had been hospitalized 
and more had suffered the privations of long marches in enemy coun- 
try. Those given to the writing of letters or diaries sometimes ex- 
pressed impatience but still felt that they were fighting for a cause 
and did not lose that belief through four years of bitter struggle. 

Of course, not all enlistees were able to maintain an unmarred 
service record. Sickness, loneliness or boredom might lead the young 
soldier to leave his regiment without benefit of furlough. Many po- 
tential deserters were saved by discerning officers who ignored the 
letter of the law to grant timely leaves to homesick young men. Some 
who went A.W.O.L. but returned voluntarily were given mild pun- 
ishment and returned to duty. Such measures were endorsed by 
Abraham Lincoln who even pardoned soldiers found guilty of cow- 
ardice in battle. He called them his “leg cases,” for he believed the 
soldier’s heart was all right but that his legs, not yet adjusted to the 
violence of battle, simply took his body in the wrong direction. And 
the career of many reprieved deserters justified Lincoln’s view. 
Among the effects of one young Hoosier, killed in the Battle of the 
Wilderness, a note was found thanking the President for giving him 
a second chance to prove himself. 

But sometimes the issue was not resolved so dramatically. One 
tragic case involved a soldier from Madison Township. Lieutenant 
G______ had enlisted as a private in an Illinois regiment, went 
A.W.O.L. and joined up as a volunteer in an Indiana regiment. He 
secured a commission and, despite a limited education, proved a good 
company officer. At Stone River, when his captain reported sick, the 
lieutenant took command and won commendation for his handling of 
the company. Lieutenant G then made the mistake of reporting 
his captain for cowardice in the face of the enemy, and that officer 
who knew G ’s story turned him in for desertion. The lieutenant 
was found guilty and sent back to the Illinois regiment to await a 
review of his case. Ultimately sentence was suspended and G 
was required to serve out his original enlistment as a private. Whether 
he resented his demotion or thought the decision unjust is not clear, 
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but the former lieutenant deserted a second time while his regiment 
was stationed in East Tennessee. For years members of the local 
G.A.R. at their formal and informal meetings discussed the strange 
and tragic case of their former officer, convinced he would never 
come back to his old home. But thirty years after the war G 
returned, an old and broken man. He had come home to spend the 
time remaining to him amid the familiar scenes of Madison Town- 
ship. Two years later he was dead, and the muster roll was closed on 
an obscure but tragic life. 

It is a relief to recount the case of a Crawfordsville youth who, 
after enlisting in one Indiana regiment, joined up with Company K 
of the 86th. There was no bounty payment involved, and the author- 
ities decided that it was only a matter of excessive enthusiasm and 
sent him back to his first love. Another enlistee from Crawfordsville 
was not treated with such consideration when it was discovered that 
he was under indictment as a bigamist. In this case he was not sent 
back to either his first or second love, for the civil authorities took 
over and placed his name on the jail’s roster. 

It should be noted that the cases cited were exceptions. Of ninety- 
two men whose names appeared on the muster roll of Company K, 
86th Indiana, only one was convicted of desertion. The thirty-one 
recruits from Montgomery County who were members of the 18th 
Battery had service records unblemished by a single court-martial 
offense. Another county outfit, Company B of the 72nd Infantry, with 
a muster roll of ninety-two had one desertion. Of all the commis- 
sioned officers from the county only one deserter was listed. 

The attitude of the young men who became junior officers aided 
the morale of their fellows from city and county. Captain W. P. 
Herron, who enlisted in Wilder’s Brigade, was representative of the 
youth who served through the war with an outfit that was the pride 
of Illinois and Indiana. Captain George R. Brown and Lieutenant 
Martin J. Miller were given public commendation when they were 
promoted from the ranks. And of course the local press pointed with 
pride to the local soldiers who rose to the rank of general. Crawfords- 
ville had five officers who attained that rank or were brevetted Briga- 
dier General at the end of the war. William H. Morgan, who had 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1856, enlisted in the roth Regi- 
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ment. while residing in Crawfordsville and rose through the various 
ranks to brigadier general. He was in command of the Second Brigade, 
Fifth Division of the Sixteenth Corps. His outfit served in the Ten- 
nessee campaigns. 

Two generals who came into service by way of the regular army 
were John P. Hawkins and Edward R. S. Canby. Hawkins attended 
Wabash College for two years, then withdrew to enter West Point 
in 1848. Graduating in 1852 he served for several years on the Indian 
frontier, then was transferred to the Quartermasters Department of 
the East. When the Civil War got under way he was assigned first to 
Fremont’s, then to Grant’s command. After serving in the early Vicks- 
burg campaign he was promoted to brigadier general and put in com- 
mand of a colored brigade and, for the remainder of the war, was 
stationed in the Louisiana-Arkansas area. General Hawkins remained 
in active service until his retirement in 1894. 

Edward R. S. Canby was the son of Dr. Israel T. Canby and grew 
to manhood in Crawfordsville. After several terms at Wabash College 
he entered West Point in 1835 graduating with the class of 1839. He 
served with distinction in the Mexican War and shortly after the 
opening of the Civil War was appointed Major General of Volun- 
teers. He took part in the campaign against Mobile and in the final 
year of the war served in the Southwest. In 1865 Canby returned to 
the regular army as brigadier general and was assigned to the Far 
West, where he was sent to carry out the pacification of the Modoc 
Indians. In 1873, while engaged in a peace conference with Captain 
Jack at Tule Lake, California, he was murdered by that renegade 
Modoc leader. Canby was generally recognized as the ablest of the 
Crawfordsville generals, and his record in the handling of an inde- 
pendent command was rated equal to that of the ablest corps com- 
manders. 

Of the five generals who came from Crawfordsville, only Wallace 
and Manson continued to reside in the community after the war. Two 
as we have noted remained in the army. W. H. Morgan moved to 
Illinois. Local veterans, however, always took pleasure in recalling 
the time when a small town of less than 2,000 could boast a list of 
five generals. They jokingly referred to the number of veterans 
who somehow attained the title Captain some time after the war but 
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could point to the official record when they called the roll of gen- 


erals. 

Lew Wallace and Mahlon D. Manson remained active on the home 
front and will appear again as local leaders of rival parties. They were 
influential in veteran politics and, in the words of a Journal editor, 


“served their country in peace as well as war.” 


The local response to the challenge—Attitude of the press— 
News from the front—Services of the women—Attitude 
toward Lincoln—T he return from service. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The War at Home 


WWE. ABRAHAM LINCOLN was elected President in 
November, 1860, the citizens of Montgomery County were hopeful 
that the South, despite its fear of the antislavery Republicans, would 
accept a workable compromise. Local newspapers also presented this 
point of view. The Review, which had supported Douglas, declared 
its loyalty to the new President and hopefully supported the moder- 
ates of both parties in their efforts to avoid civil war. The Journal, 
long-time supporter of Lincoln, also came out for mutual concessions 
and did not abandon hope until news came of the firing on Fort 
Sumter. 

Montgomery County followed the events of the spring of 1861 
with heightened interest because her favorite son had played an im- 
portant part in the election of the new President. Henry S. Lane, 
working with Andrew Curtin of Pennsylvania, delivered the votes 
that brought the nomination to a Western man. Lane was elected 
Governor of Indiana on the same ticket, then a few hours after his in- 
auguration was selected for the United States Senate by the state 
legislature. 

The new senator had been a national figure as presiding officer of 
the Republican Convention of 1856 and at that time was better known 
than Abe Lincoln of Illinois. But the Lincoln-Douglas debates of 
1858 had given the Illinois lawyer the opportunity to win national no- 
tice and ultimately led to his nomination and election. Now Lane, the 
new senator from Indiana, was to be the strong and loyal supporter of 
President Lincoln. 

Montgomery County was somewhat better prepared for the mili- 
tary emergency than most communities. Many towns had given moral 
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and financial support to voluntary military companies during the 
fifties, but for some undetermined reason many of these companies 
had disbanded before 1860. The enthusiasm of Lew Wallace had kept 
the Montgomery Guards at full strength and the College Cadets un- 
der Captain Blinn were younger rivals of the Guards. Ladoga, too, 
had a well-drilled company that had kept up morale by meeting the 
Crawfordsville company in competitive drill. Many of the young 
men from these voluntary companies offered their services as soon as 
war was declared, and some of them were soon given commissions 
because of their proficiency. 

Lincoln had called for volunteers on April 15, 1861. The follow- 
ing evening a great mass meeting, presided over by Judge Isaac Nay- 
lor, was held in McClelland’s Hall, and the citizens cheered the an- 
nouncement that two companies would be raised within the month. 
Lew Wallace and Mahlon D. Manson were the respective captains 
of the two companies, and they had just completed organization when 
a third company was mustered in at Ladoga. The Review and the 
Journal carried accounts of the comings and goings of the military 
and the rising tide of patriotism was greeted as certain evidence of 
the defeat of secession. 

Older men enlisted in the Home Guard and armed with fowling 
pieces, muskets and long rifles, attempted the manual of arms. Pres- 
ently patriotic writers contributed verses dedicated to the Union, the 
Flag or the Volunteer, and the ladies of the community formed groups 
to aid in the war effort. 

In November, 1861, the young ladies of Brown Township organ- 
ized and drew up resolutions to support the war by giving all their 
time to sewing, making bandages and gathering supplies. They also 
criticized young men who evaded service and declared that they 
would make no social engagement with a man out of uniform. So far 
as the first part of their resolution was concerned the young ladies 
proved absolutely dependable, for by February, 1862, they had sent 
the following list of supplies to the supply depot at Indianapolis: “81 
pillow cases, 55 sheets, 36 cotton shirts, 34 pillows, 21 pair socks, 20 
woolen blankets, 24 pads, 23 pair drawers, 5 rolls bandages, 3 lots of 
clean rags, 2 pair mits, 2 coverlets, 4 comforts, 1 box lint, 1 lot can- 
dles, 4 bushels of dried apples, 4 cans fruit and other food stuff.” 
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This list is given in detail because it is a characteristic presentation 
of what all the towns in the county were contributing to the war 
effort. This was not a mere matter of collecting materials, for the food 
was prepared at home, mitts and socks were knitted by hand and all 
other wearing apparel was cut to pattern and stitched on the family 
sewing machine. 

Women could not enlist in the armed forces in the Civil War, and 
even nurses were restricted to base hospitals. So when their men went 
off to war, wives, sisters, mothers and sweethearts sought release in 
cooperating in the gathering of supplies of food, clothing and medi- 
cine. If there was time left for complaining, it found little expression 
in letters or newspapers, and there was almost universal acceptance of 
the war as an inescapable, if tragic, visitation. 

At first the departure of the young men for training camp brought 
exaltation as well as sadness. Editors noted that there were few young 
men on the streets, for they were marching off to face danger in the 
service of their country. Caleb Mills announced that Wabash Col- 
lege would gladly close its doors if the country’s need could be so 
served in this time of crisis. Of course the North like the South 
thought in terms of a short, decisive war. Neither realized the depth 
of conviction of the other, and in 1861 there was in both sections the 
hope of an early peace. The first battles in Virginia and Kentucky 
awoke the thoughtful observer to the possibilities of a protracted 
struggle, and the newspapers greeted the New Year in 1862 with 
expressions of hope rather than jubilation. Somber poetry appeared 
in the local poet’s column as notices of casualties became more fre- 
quent. Days of prayer sometimes displaced patriotic celebrations, and 
the promiscuous laudation of all military leaders was replaced occa- 
sionally by attacks on the character or competence of some general 
officers. 

At home, as evidenced by family letters, there was a mounting 
anxiety as the casualty lists grew and battles became more frequent. 
Business continued and even expanded as the war progressed, and 
women relieved the tension by hard work at home and in the fields, 
but the shadow of war was over them. The news of battle came to 
them in letters and papers, and over most households hovered fear 
for the life or health of brother, sweetheart, husband or father. Al- 
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ready their ears were catching the echoes of the heartbreak song of 
the South “When This Cruel War Is Over.” 

And the war was doubly cruel because it was a “Brothers’ War.” 
Scores of families in the Ohio-Wabash country were less than two 
decades away from the old homestead in Dixie, and the ties of kinship 
had been strengthened by the common dangers faced on frontiers 
both North and South. Like Abraham Lincoln and Henry S. Lane, 
scores of lesser folk had relatives by birth or marriage south of the 
Ohio. These Hoosiers, Buckeyes and Suckers had become unionists 
and free soilers, and the percentage of those who gave their allegiance 
to the South was indeed small when compared with the total number 
of families who were of Southern origin. The sons of former Ken- 
tuckians, Virginians and Carolinians were not marching off to battle 
their cousins because they favored abolition but because they be- 
lieved in nationalism and agrarian democracy. They could not in the 
beginning face the effect of fratricidal strife, and there was a brief 
interlude during which they experienced the excitement rather than 
the tragedy of war. 

The first Western campaigns involved small losses, and it was a 
period when soldiers and civilians thought in terms of a “short and 
glorious war.” When the young volunteers marched to the depot to 
embark for New Albany, there were cheers and flag-waving for the 
three-month men who would shortly be home again. Even after Bull 
Run the Northwestern states thought in terms of a short conflict. In 
the meantime there were things to do on the home front. 

Of course public interest centered on the local volunteers, and 
groups throughout the county organized to prepare food and cloth- 
ing for the companies enrolled from Montgomery. Special honors 
were also arranged for popular soldiers. In the spring of 1862 admirers 
arranged elaborate ceremonies at which Generals Mahlon D. Manson 
and Lew Wallace were presented with swords. In the same year citi- 
zens of Crawfordsville and Ladoga arranged a sword presentation for 
Colonel Carr of Clark ‘Township. 

Wallace returned from leave in time to take part in the capture of 
Fort Donelson. Dr. W. T. Fry, surgeon with Grant’s Army, described 
the scene shortly after the surrender of the fort. The doctor had a 
feeling for the dramatic when he wrote: 
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“The sight which greets our vision tonight is grand and 1 imposing 
beyond description. The flag of our country streaming from the 
masthead of every steamer, the campfires gleaming from the hillsides, 
the various bands filling me air with national music, the hum of fifty 
thousand voices coming on the ear, the shout and song and rapturous 
cheering of the different regiments, the many lights which glow in 
and about the fleet of boats, lying thick on both shores of the river, 
all conspire to render it a scene so grand and enchanting that the 
memory thereof can never fade from the mind.” 


When Fry’s letter appeared in the Journal, local citizens declared 
that Unconditional Surrender Grant would force the Western cam- 
paign to a quick conclusion, but less than three months later the 
bloody and indecisive battle of Shiloh brought sorrow and disillusion- 
ment. The young Ohio recruit who saw his colonel “run right out of 
the war” was joined by critics from Montgomery County. J. L. 
Brown of Union Township wrote to a friend in Ladoga on May 8, 
1862, concerning his experiences in the Arkansas campaign: 


“Many of our officers are resigning and going home double-quick. 
I have no use for such men. Our colonel has resigned and gone also. 
I presume there is quite a difference between our little army in mud, 
muskeetoes and water and General McClellan’s Grand Army. I love 
and glory in the cause but I am disgusted with some of our generals.” 


The American soldier of the Civil War was upholding the army 
tradition for speaking out. For the Lillys, Wilders, Thomases, Sher- 
idans and Hancocks he had words of praise and a high degree of 
loyalty, but he exercised his right as a free-born American to criticize 
the weak or incompetent officer. Failures in leadership seriously af- 
fected the army’s confidence, and the people back home became 
aware of the need to bolster morale. In Montgomery County the 
newspapers carried announcements of the meetings of patriotic socie- 
ties where a local lawyer, professor or minister gave a patriotic ad- 
dress. Every township in the county announced Union picnics with 
flag-raising, patriotic songs and speeches. 

Dr. Fry continued to write letters to the Journal dealing with 
experiences in Louisville, Nashville and Washington, and other com- 
munications from privates and junior officers appeared with con- 
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siderable regularity. Although these letters, whether family or public, 
often dealt with the bloody business of charge and countercharge, 
they usually reflect a degree of optimism that is surprising. Even after 
Rosecrans’ terrible losses at Chickamauga, the Montgomery County 
men in Wilder’s Brigade, whose regiments had met the brunt of Long- 
street's charge, wrote of the retirement to Chattanooga as a strategic 
withdrawal. Often the post-battle letters seemed to reflect an un- 
called-for optimism—probably part of the resiliency of youth. Henry 
Campbell wrote his mother that when the news of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg reached Wilder’s brigade soldiers began packing up their 
equipment because they felt that the war was over. 

Actually they had eighteen months to go, eighteen months that 
had much to do with the aftermath of bitterness that marked the post- 
war period. Sidney Speed wrote home giving accounts of the death 
of friends at the hands of guerillas and the destruction of towns 
charged with aiding the outlaws. Stories of foraging were now sup- 
plemented with tales of looting when food and furnishings were 
wantonly destroyed. Indiana boys who were in Sherman’s March to 
the Sea were among the foragers who aided in the application of Sher- 
man’s conception of total war. 

During this final period of the war the home front was active in 
aiding the war effort by holding sanitary fairs where food, clothing 
and drugs were collected for distribution to military hospitals. In 
June, 1864, the farmers of the county collected “apples, potatoes, flour 
and 52 loads of wood for distribution to local families whose male 
providers were serving in the army.” The men at the front were sent 
food and clothing. Local church groups sent supplies to a county 
company, and young ladies sent homemade shirts and mittens. Well- 
to-do families sent drafts to the army exchange payable to properly 
identified individuals on demand. Henry Campbell in November, 
1864, received a draft for $50.00 from his father and the money 
was “immediately laid out in grub and rations.” The young soldier 
also noted that butter sent from home arrived “fresh and nice.” Other 
items were not received so promptly. On January 18 Campbell re- 
covered a haversack, sent by his mother, that had been on the way six 
months, following the movements of the 18th Battery long after the 
prospective recipient had been assigned to officers’ training. 
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Letters delayed for months often descended on the soldier in a 
deluge, but they were generally welcome. We were tempted to say 
universally but know that some qualification is necessary. One young 
man serving in Mississippi received a letter from a Clark Township 
girl who announced, in guarded terms, that she was about to marry a 
widower with two children—which she did. Since the young man in 
one of his letters to the young lady indicated that he felt that they 
would marry on his return, we are moved to hope that he survived the 
war and found a more attractive as well as a more constant sweet- 
heart. 

Unfortunately there are few letters from the home folks to the 
soldiers at the front that are available. The men in the ranks found it 
difficult to carry soldier’s gear, and any surplus was sooner or later lost 
or discarded. Thus letters to Montgomery County soldiers are hard 
to come by, although friends and relatives were frequent and faithful 
correspondents. A portion of Caleb Mills’ letter to A. P. Andrews is 
typical of some of the more formal communications: 


“Several of our students have responded to our country’s call. 
Kingsbury, Cleland and Jackson of the graduating class. French, Me- 
teer, Wolf, Ketchum, L. Hadley and perhaps more of whom I have 
not heard. I expect thie list will be greatly increased but I say to them 
all, go and God bless you... . Let me hear from you often and your 
ee shall not be iene nw 

Yours Truly 
Caleb Mills.” 


Unlike Caleb Mills, young ladies did not interpret the call to arms 
as a sacred duty. Witness this letter from one “Mollie” to Lieutenant 
McCain. 


“Tis true as you say this whole game of war is absurd and when 
we think of the many many brave noble hearts that have been stilled 
and the household gods that lie shivered on every hearthstone and 
Rachels that will not be comforted the heart cries out in anguish ‘tis 
enough.’ ” 


Moderns might feel that such a letter would be bad for morale, 
but young McCain quotes letters from sisters and young lady friends 
that reflect the sentiments of Mollie. It was an age when expressions of 
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sadness and disillusionment were in fashion, and the tragedy of war 
merely accentuated literary mannerisms. In any case McCain ex- 
pressed satisfaction at reading such letters and went on with his job 
of being a brave and competent soldier. 

Young ladies back home were not just writing melancholy ob- 
servations to brothers or sweethearts, for in city and country able- 
bodied young ladies were taking over the civilian duties of the men 
serving in the armed forces. In 1864 the Journal called attention to 
the absence of young men in the town and the development of new 
employment policies. For the first time women were being employed 
as clerks in the stores. Kingsbury’s Bookstore had hired one and 
Powers’ Dry Goods Store two aides, “who we must say appear to take 
hold of the trade with a readiness equal to those of the sterner sex.” 

While a few young ladies worked as clerks, the great majority 
remained in the home. Some young wives carried on the farm work 
that had been done by soldier husbands, and unmarried girls often 
took the place of their brothers who had left for the service. War 
marriages were not the custom. Soldiers might receive cash bounties 
or be paid as a substitute, but there were no allotments for wives and 
children. In consequence there was no financial security for war 
brides, and the date of a wedding was postponed rather than advanced. 

Every town possessed as part of its tradition the story of the beau- 
tiful young lady who remained unwed because her betrothed had 
died on the battlefield. And whether the story was literally true or 
not, there was tragic evidence for its plausibility. At least three hun- 
dred men from the county died of wounds and disease, and an esti- 
mated g5 per cent of these were between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty. 

Local citizens were keenly aware of the tragic costs of war, 
and the songs of rejoicing at the surrender of Lee had an under- 
tone of sadness. “When Johnnie Comes Marching Home Again” was 
merely a catchy war song and held no promise for scores of Mont- 
gomery County families. Again Henry Campbell sounds the appro- 
priate note when he writes on July 12, 1865, about the mustering out 
of the 18th Battery: 


“Received a letter from home, saying the old 18th Battery had 
reached Indianapolis and were waiting to be mustered out... . Most 
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of the boys have not been home since we left Indianapolis three years 
ago. Won't they wake up old Crawfordsville when they are turned 
loose once more. Parties and dances without end. Let them truly thank 
God and remember the poor boys that never got back.” 


In 1865 a student-soldier wrote for the Wabash College magazine 
his verse entitled “Triumph.” Signed with a single initial P it had 
been written shortly before the arrival of the news regarding Lin- 
coln’s assassination. One stanza follows: 


“God now rolls backward the clouds of war 
As his strong hand brought them on, 
And the shadows that fall in distance far 
Are fading one by one.” 


Shadows descended again at the news of Lincoln’s death, and 
the author of the verse in a postscript speaks of the receipt of the 
tidings shortly after the completion of his verse: 


“Could a prophetic vision have revealed that scene of terror and 
our country’s woe, the song would have been a dirge, not this. It is 
now offered as a reminder of our nation’s joy and that nation’s suc- 
ceeding sudden despair, in which each patriot shared.” 


P’s observation concerning the nation’s reaction was true for the 
summer of 1865, but would not have been true in mid-year 1864. 

In that year McClellan was selected as a candidate for the presi- 
dency by the War Democrats, and there was a strong movement to 
displace Lincoln as the Republican choice. Western victories in 
Georgia strengthened the hands of Lincoln’s supporters and won him 
the nomination and finally the election. Senator Henry S. Lane of 
Crawfordsville was one of Lincoln’s strong supporters. Although he 
did little speaking during the war period, the Senator was a leader in 
the Congressional caucus that forced through Lincoln’s measures, and 
he was a champion of legislation in aid of the veteran. In return, the 
soldier gave his support to the Republican party, and the good 
Hoosiers on furlough in 1864 cast the great majority of their votes for 
Lincoln. When victory at the polls was shortly followed by one on 
the battlefield, Lincoln’s popularity as the people’s President was 
assured. After the delivery of his second inaugural address, even po- 
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litical opponents applauded his magnanimity and unfailing charity. 

When news of the President’s death reached Crawfordsville, the 
Review declared that despite disagreement with Lincoln on some 
policies the editor always recognized in him “a sincerity of purpose 
and an earnest desire to do what he conceived would be for the best 
interests of the country. How enduring and substantial might have 
been the work of reconstructing the dissolved fragments of the south- 
ern portion of the great republic under the line of policy marked out 
by him, we are unable to say; but the heart of the nation beat high 
with hope. .. . His determination to exhibit to the world a magnanim- 
ity in the hour of triumph that would shed luster upon the republic 
and render the name of its great chief immortal, when future history 
recorded its trials and tribulations, gave him the confidence and was 
fast winning to his support all the elements of the population.” 

The Review never halted its attacks upon Governor Morton and 
seemed to enjoy its wordy duels with the Journal, but Lincoln was 
seldom made the target for personal attack. And Henry S. Lane, 
known for his loyal attachment to Lincoln, was also spared personal 
abuse and on occasion Editor Bowen expressed his admiration for the 
Senator. In Lane Place there is on display a group picture of notables 
who are standing before the Lincoln home in Springfield, Illinois, on 
the President’s funeral day. Among the group was the senator from 
Indiana, who was acting as honorary pallbearer. Lane had joined with 
other leaders in honoring a son of the West who was destined to 
become the symbol of democracy. Even as early as 1867 Indiana com- 
mentators were already disregarding controversial issues and pointing 
to the prairie President as a “Man of the Ages.” The editor of the 
Wabash Magazine, in June, 1867, wrote of Lincoln: 


“He was the true exponent of the Western man, and while we 
would condemn any such thing as sectionalism in any part of the 
country yet, as people of the West, we take an honest pride in con- 
necting his name with the West, as a man nurtured in our midst, rising 
from an humble position to exalted station, and dying amid the regrets 
of a nation in whose behalf his great abilities both as a citizen and 
executive, were ever exerted. This was the secret spring of his success. 
Aside from his extraordinary political and legal sagacity, we see in 
him such virtues as these, homely though they may be, which the 
humblest of his countrymen can imitate to advantage.” 
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Even the bitterness of defeat did not blind all Southern partisans 
to Lincoln’s humanity, and some of them knew that the President 
would do his utmost to carry out his intention to work “with malice 
toward none and charity toward all” to restore the Union. 

After the defeat of Hood at Nashville, a tall Texan, his ragged 
butternut coat carrying a major’s insignia, sat near a campfire on the 
old Natchez Trace. A score of equally ragged fellow-soldiers shared 
the fire. There was silence and apathy in the group, the inarticulate 
acceptance of disillusion and defeat, when the Major drew from his 
pocket a notebook. From it he extracted two newspaper clippings 
and, without preliminaries, read the two items. Then, folding the 
clippings back into his memorandum case he turned to his com- 
panions and said: 


“That’s Abe Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and Second Inaugural. 
Boys we've got to stop fighting that man.” 


Major Thomason of Texas thought he was talking to a few ragged 
ex-Rebels, but he was actually talking to their children and grand- 
children. The long and bitter years of reconstruction had to be en- 
dured before many leaders, North or South, were ready to talk about 
reconciliation. As the war drew to a close, however, the soldier’s 
thoughts were of peace and home and were not concerned with such 
complex issues as restoration and reconstruction. In the spring of 
1865 the Montgomery County soldiers, along with other veterans, 
anxiously awaited news from Virginia. 

Henry Campbell’s diary entry for April 12, 1865, reads in part: 


“News came yesterday that Lee had surrendered his entire army 
to General Grant—caused great rejoicing—all the bells in town (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) were rung. In the evening 100 rounds were fired from 
the forts. Co’s D and I are having a grand bon fire. Lt. Potts bought 
them a barrel of ale. In the midst of the good news, as if to cap the 
climax, I rec’d a leave of absence for 20 days.” 


Campbell got home to join in the rejoicing of his family and 
friends and then returned to his command. Lieutenant McCain, sta- 
tioned at Jonesboro, Tennessee, assisted James H. Hyatt in collecting 
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notes for the history of the 86th Regiment, then sat around waiting 
for “something to turn up.” 

On May g, the Army of General Thomas held its grand review at 
Nashville; the Army of the Potomac was inspected on May 24 and 
Sherman’s Army on May 25 at Washington. All the Ohio Valley 
newspapers were sure that their veterans outmarched the boys from 
the East, and the Crawfordsville Review republished with expressions 
of approval the comment of another Western paper on the “Western 
Boys’” part in the review at Washington. 

“The boys carried their guns a little carelessly (compared with 
the Army of the Potomac) and marched with that long, steady, 
slashing step, in which alone they would have made their tour of the _ 
continent . . . al] the way to the sea and up again to the Potomac.” 

The soldiers of Sherman’s Army were proud of their outfit and 
at least outwardly critical of other armies, especially the Army of the 
Potomac. When the drills and parades were over, the Ohio Valley 
boys strolled the streets of Washington looking for those Eastern 
“dudes,” and sometimes becoming belligerent enough to land in the 
guardhouse. The fact that some divisions of the Army of the Potomac 
were of Western origin made little difference—those men were in the 
wrong outfit. 

The returning veterans, the home folk, the local papers were all 
acclaiming their section and no false modesty was going to dim the 
fame of Stone River, Missionary Ridge and the March to the Sea—not 
to forget Old Abe of Illinois. Their young men in battle and their 
“Statesman in Homespun” they felt had glorified the West. In the 
Wabash Magazine of December, 1865, a contributor with the sole 
initial P wrote a poem on the West celebrating the victories of the 
“Western boys.” Two stanzas proclaimed: 


“God bless the West! I would not willing give 
My home and birth-right in its fair domain, 
My claim to be one of its full-grown men, 
For all the riches for which men do live. 


“God bless the West! whose heroes have gone forth 
From town, and wood and cottage-dotted plain 
From every part of its broad domain 
To battle nobly for all glorious truth.” 
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The critics would deride this inadequate verse and cynics belittle 
its sentiment, and the critics would be right, the cynics would be 
wrong. No careful historian can read the letters and diaries of the war 
and fail to realize that these men felt that they were “battling for the 
truth.” True, the men who wrote the letters and the diaries were the 
articulate and thoughtful soldiers, but they were bearing witness not 
only for themselves but for their less articulate comrades. 

If only a limited number of men expressed their sentiments in 
writing, all of them sang or at least produced a few discords. And the 
young recruits who took up the long trail toward Atlanta singing 
“We’re coming Father Abraham, three hundred thousand strong” 
were expressing what was in their hearts as well as what was on their 
tongues. Of course Southern boys had their songs too including the 
wistful “Lorene” and the challenging “Bonnie Blue Flag.” Their 
tragedy was underlined by the disillusion of defeat and the accom- 
panying knowledge that the blood and tears of a generation had been 
spent in a lost cause. 

Both sides had an abiding conviction that their particular cause 
was just, but only one section could have its banner raised in victory. 
And the defeated “Johnny Reb” who turned southward towards a 
desolation left by four years of war could not forget his tragedy in 
the jubilation of a victor. Even in the North the drumbeats of victory 
carried overtones of uncertainty. There were a few days of fireworks 
and speech-making, several “Grand Reviews” and then a turning to 
the business of demobilization. So the “Boys in Blue” turned their 
backs on the life of battle and bivouac and drifted homeward in mid- 
summer of 1865. The noise and tumult subsided, and the pomp and 
circumstance of corps or divisional parades were no longer possible, 
as the divisions were broken up into regiments and the regiments into 
companies, and even into squads and individuals, for the journey 
home. 

So they came back by companies, by squads, in groups of three or 
two and sometimes singly. There were no parades, no bands blaring 
Welcome, no cheers. If a discharged soldier came alone, he was some- 
times met by family and friends foregathered at the depot. Sometimes 
his father, older now by four years, who had driven Old Whitey and 
the rig from the farm to the station, greeted him rather solemnly, 
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then drove the dusty road home. Perhaps the young soldier wore the 
insignia of a captain or lieutenant or the stripes of a noncommissioned 
officer. More likely he wore the uniform of a private. His age was 21 
to 23, but he looked older. He had seen friends die beside him and 
probably—he couldn’t be certain—had killed a Boy in Gray. He had 
experienced moments of fear and of exultation and hours of fatigue 
and boredom, but it was some years before he would talk about any 
of these experiences. 

Later at a G.A.R. Encampment he would become more articulate. 
The evening mess with old comrades, the campfires, the marching 
songs, the bugles sounding retreat, would prime the fount of memory 
and inspire the tale-spinner to self-expression. Perhaps stories grew 
in the telling or even became tall tales born of dreams of glory, but 
who would silence the teller? He had been a participant in one of the 
great wars of history, the bloodiest civil war in modern annals. Abe 
Lincoln had been his commander-in-chief, and he had been a soldier 
in the best company, in the finest regiment, in the greatest division of 
an incomparable Army. No “Yankee dude” and, yes, not even 
“Johnny Reb” could tell him otherwise without starting the war all 
over again. 


Rise of Republican party—Political leaders of each party— 
The War Democrats—The Copperheads—Retirement of 
Lane—Other leaders of each party—Political partisans in 
the townships—Governor Mount—Democratic leaders 
from Clark Township—Newspapers and politics. 


CHAPTER XV 


Leaders and Politics 1850 —1900 


ol Legs GREAT DAYs for Montgomery County in the political 
arena covered the four decades between 1850 and 1890. These years 
included the Civil War, and in a large measure that conflict was the 
source of the county’s political influence. During these forty years 
the leaders of the community won state and national attention as 
participants in the sectional struggle, and the county had an unusually 
large representation in military as well as in political activities of the 
nation. 

The dean of the political leaders, oldest in years and point of serv- 
ice, was Henry S. Lane. Three comparatively young men rounded 
out the list of ranking party leaders in the fifties, James Wilson, Re- 
publican, and Lew Wallace and Mahlon D. Manson, Democrats. 
Henry S. Lane was the most widely known of the party leaders, and 
we have already reported on his early years in Crawfordsville. ‘The 
three younger men were coming to public notice in the fifties. 

Among the outstanding citizens of the Civil War period, James 
Wilson studied law first with Tilghman A. Howard, and later with 
Henry S. Lane. After serving in the Mexican War, he came back to 
Crawfordsville to practice law and at thirty years of age was recog- 
nized as the equal of any trial lawyer in the county. In 1856 he was the 
Republican candidate for Congress against Daniel W. Voorhees and 
soundly defeated that brilliant orator. 

Lew Wallace had joined a volunteer military company at the age 
of seventeen and at nineteen was serving as lieutenant in the Mexican 
War. Originally a Whig he joined the Democratic party because of 
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dissatisfaction with the administration of Taylor and Fillmore. As a 
Democrat he was elected prosecutor of Fountain County, which posi- 
tion he resigned because he did not wish to conduct a trial involving 
a murder charge against his friend Ned Hannegan. By 1860 Wallace, 
influenced by Henry S. Lane and the argument of Lincoln in the 
joint debates with Douglas, joined the Republican party. An ardent 
supporter of free soil and nationalism he volunteered for service at 
the opening of the war. 

Mahlon D. Manson also took part in the Mexican War as captain 
of Company I, 5th Regiment, Indiana Volunteers. After his return to 
Crawfordsville he resumed his business as druggist and also took an 
active part in the activities of the Democratic party. He was elected 
to a term in the Indiana Assembly, 1851-53, and in 1856 was a delegate 
to the National Democratic Convention. He was an ardent supporter 
of Stephen A. Douglas, believing that this statesman’s plans for com- 
promise offered the only hope of averting war. However, when Lin- 
coln was elected and war came, Manson raised a company and was 
elected captain. He became one of the leading War Democrats of the 
Hoosier state. Thus like the great majority of his party in the North, 
Manson gave his wholehearted support to the war effort. 

Henry S. Lane was the key figure on the political scene, especially 
after the year 1855. For a time he had turned away from politics in 
favor of banking and the law, but the struggle about Kansas brought 
him back to the fray. For a brief time Lane hoped that the Whigs 
might achieve a compromise, but when that hope vanished, he turned 
to the newly founded Republican party. Within two years of its 
founding the party was holding a national convention, for in the year 
1856 party delegates met in Philadelphia to nominate candidates for 
the presidency. Henry S. Lane was elected as presiding officer and 
returned home to campaign for “Freemont and Free Soil.” 

Four years later the second Republican Convention would nom- 
inate another former Kentuckian for the presidency, thereby com- 
mitting Abraham Lincoln to the leadership of the country through 
four years of the Civil War. 

In spite of the hopes of the idealists, political activities were not 
adjourned for the duration of the Civil War, but parties had to find 
temporary stability on the shifting sands of war policy which drifted 
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with the tide of battle. Instead of politics as usual, it was politics as 
unusual. And Crawfordsville had its share of civic leaders who had a 
part in the making of policy during the Civil War. We have noted 
Henry S. Lane’s election to the governor’s chair, which was followed 
by his election as senator. He made way for Oliver P. Morton when 
he resigned as governor, thus assisting in the naming of one of the 
great war governors. Morton was in fact destined to eclipse Lane, but 
for the duration of the war there was no outward break between the 
two Republicans. 

Intraparty rivalry was not abandoned during the war years, and 
there was a strong if somewhat disguised rivalry between veteran 
members of the Republican party and more recent converts. In 1861 
when Manson, a War Democrat, was presented with a sword, a Re- 
publican committee took steps to present one to Lew Wallace. Some 
of Lew’s friends declared that Republican James Wilson tried to pre- 
vent the gift to Wallace because he (Wilson) did not wish to have a 
party rival achieve too much publicity. 

Wilson had served two terms in Congress but resigned to accept a 
commission in the army where he served with distinction and 
achieved the rank of colonel. Wilson was typical of many officers who 
left civilian life to become successful regimental commanders. 
The record seems to indicate that men coming from civilian life were 
effective as regimental and even divisional commanders but, with rare 
exception, were not successful as corps commanders. Certainly Mont- 
gomery County contributed its quota of able regimental and com- 
pany commanders. 

Governor Morton, strong-willed and competent, often secured 
temporary leave for officers and privates so that they might come 
home to bolster morale on the civilian front. The stalemate in the 
West and Lee’s early successes against the Army of the Potomac 
had more effect on the morale of the civilian than of the soldier. The 
Democratic successes in the election of 1862 combined with the arbi- 
trary actions of Governor Morton resulted in the development of an 
antiwar movement. The political effect of this movement will be 
considered in another connection, but at present we are concerned 
with its effect on Montgomery County citizens. Letters to fathers and 
sons in the army exaggerated rumors until in the words of the writers 
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they became facts. Young soldiers like Sidney Speed and Henry 
Campbell were not greatly troubled by these rumors, but older men 
expressed concern about their families and property. 

The Crawfordsville Journal, a strong Lincoln paper, wrote reas- 
suring articles in 1863 condemning as a “wild assertion” the statement 
that 2,200 Montgomery County inhabitants had joined the antiwar 
party. [he paper also reported meetings of Democratic groups that 
purportedly expressed Copperhead views. One item told of a rally in 
Putnam County where “The ladies, too, we are sorry to say, were 
equally fired with treason and bad whiskey.” 

The Review protested against this statement and had the support 
of Henry S. Lane, who expressed his personal regret at the attack on 5 
the ladies. But after its observations on the manners of the Journal, 
the Review proceeded to indulge in some questionable tactics on its 
own account. When the Republicans held a torchlight procession in 
Crawfordsville, the paper declared that the parade consisted of a 
band, some small boys and “a squad of over-grown boobies from 
Wabash College.” The struggle was chiefly a war of words, but there 
were hints of armed resistance that resulted in government interven- 
tion. In 1863 Governor Morton, after the election of a Democratic 
senator, took the power into his own hands and ruled as a dictator. At 
the same time martial law was declared in areas of southern Indiana. 
Lincoln followed the advice of Governor Morton in setting up mili- 
tary law in Indiana, and a number of leading Copperheads were seized 
and imprisoned without benefit of due process of law. (The United 
States Supreme Court later declared the arrests unlawful on the 
grounds that Indiana was not an occupied zone and civil rights could 
not be suspended.) 

The scope of this book does not permit a detailed discussion of 
the merits of the controversy, but in passing we will note that in the 
heat of the Civil War neither group was without fault. The strong 
Unionists, including most Republicans and many War Democrats, 
supported Lincoln’s program, including emancipation of the slaves. 
But there were many former Douglas Democrats who declared they 
were fighting for Lincoln’s original program of restoration of the 
Union and no extension of slavery. On September 6, 1863, the Craw- 
fordsville Review declared: “Every true Democrat is ready and will- 
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ing to risk life and property for the preservation and restoration of 
the Union,” but the editor went on to state that the party would 
continue to oppose military law, an arbitrary state government and 
emancipation. A few weeks later a county convention of Democrats 
endorsed the Review’s position and in addition condemned all secret 
societies. 

The statement about secret societies referred to the Knights of 
the Golden Circle headed by Southern sympathizers who were op- 
posed to the prosecution of the war. Undoubtedly some credulous 
individuals joined the organization because the atmosphere of secrecy 
appealed to them, but a number of members did intend, if possible, 
to give aid and comfort to the South. Organizers from southern and 
southwestern counties made converts in every township, but rumor 
located the meetings of the Knights in Ripley and Brown Town- 
ships. But while the so-called “Battle of Pogue’s Run’”—no casualties— 
was fought near Indianapolis, there was no open conflict in Mont- 
gomery County. Leaders like Abijiah O’Neall and H. Benefiel held 
meetings at Yountsville and Alamo and rallied the citizens to the cause 
of the Union. Young officers home from the War were sent as mis- 
sionaries among neighbors and friends and when the election of 1864 
was held, Montgomery’s vote went to Lincoln. 

With the end of the war local bitterness abated, and in 1865 when 
a Fourth of July celebration was arranged both parties were repre- 
sented on all the important committees. When H. Benefiel protested 
the appointment of A. J. Snyder because he had opposed military law, 
John L. Campbell quietly insisted that partisanship had no place in 
the committee and Snyder was accepted as a representative of Ripley 
Township. When the speakers were selected the honors fell to Sena- 
tor Henry S. Lane, Republican, and General Mahlon Manson, Demo- 
crat. The speeches of the orators were not printed, and apparently the 
manuscript copies (if any) have not survived, but it is safe to assume 
that each of them had something favorable to say about the former 
Hoosier, Abraham Lincoln. 

Shortly after his Fourth of July appearance in 1865 Henry S. Lane 
announced his retirement from active politics. During his six years as 
senator from Indiana he had been a sturdy supporter of Lincoln and 
was one of the leaders the President could depend upon when the 
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administration needed a strong hand in putting measures over during 
executive sessions of the Senate. Henry S. Lane had always been a 
popular citizen. The community had its share of self-seekers and was 
not without its quota of stuffed shirts, but the chairman of the first 
National Republican Convention was not one of them. On his return 
from Washington in 1867 Lane was greeted by an enthusiastic band 
of serenaders and was welcomed home in a style befitting the first 
citizen of the community. True the war had brought new names to 
the fore and a group of younger men was demanding recognition, 
but the Senator still held first place. The Crawfordsville citizens who 
attained general’s commissions were all aided by Lane, and two suc- 
cessful candidates for the lower House of Congress had profited by his 
support. John L. Campbell had taken first steps into his place as 
permanent Secretary of the Centennial Exposition Commission 
through the aid of the Senator, and dozens of Civil War veterans had 
been befriended and given aid and comfort by Lane. Supporters 
were disappointed in his failure to seek re-election but accepted the 
decision because the Senator pleaded ill health, and, though he lived 
fourteen years after retirement, his physical condition did not permit 
a return to the strenuous activities of party campaigner. 

Other causes, political rather than physical, were contributing 
factors to Lane’s retirement. Governor Morton, an outstanding war 
leader, was ready to announce his candidacy for the Senate, and in 
Lane’s state of health it was natural for him to shrink from such a 
contest. Some commentators have also suggested that Lane, a former 
Kentuckian, recoiled from the radicalism of the congressional re- 
constructionists and wanted to endorse Lincoln’s humane policy. 
However, when Johnson succeeded the assassinated Lincoln, Lane 
condemned Johnson’s measures and during his last year in Congress 
supported the bulk of the radical measures. He did oppose the imme- 
diate extension of suffrage to the freedman, on the grounds that he 
was not ready to exercise the franchise. He also was able to secure 
amnesty for several friends and relatives who had served the South- 
ern cause. 

Lane accepted several posts of an honorary nature but remained 
fixed in his determination to retire from politics. Henceforth he con- 
fined his activities to an occasional patriotic speech, to acting as host 
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at Lane Place or to visiting friends in downtown offices and at Wa- 
bash College. A few of the older residents of the city knew the Sena- 
tor as a friendly old gentleman who made his leisurely way along the 
streets with the aid of a cane. He frequently stopped to exchange 
views with old friends and sometimes found time to tell one of the 
stories that had won him fame as a raconteur in the circuit-riding era. 
He retained his reforming zeal and made speeches in behalf of tem- 
perance. He was also interested in woman suffrage and privately 
assured the “reformers” that some day they would have the right to 
vote. Whether he refrained from giving the movement vocal support 
because his wife, Joanna Elston Lane, did not endorse woman suffrage 
or because the “woman rightists” were vocal enough on their own 
account we are not prepared to decide. Probably both reasons played 
a part in his decision. 

Although the Lane home remained the center of social activities, 
Mrs. Lane’s concern was for her husband’s health. Fourteen years 
after his retirement Lane succumbed to the ailment that had troubled 
him for two decades. When his death was announced, the citizens of 
the community felt it as a personal loss, for all of them had expe- 
rienced the friendliness of the man who had been the first citizen of 
Crawfordsville. He had lived long enough to note the rise of a new 
generation of leaders, some in politics, some in education and some in 
literature, but in all his outward reaction to these younger rivals for 
community admiration there was neither resentment nor envy. 

Obituaries are often damned by overpraise, but there was common 
consent with the Crawfordsville Journal when it commented on the 
passing of Henry Smith Lane: 


“The remark has been made over and over again, by men of all 
classes during the present week, that Henry S. Lane had more of good 
and less of evil in his composition than any other man who ever fig- 
ured in public affairs in this county.” 


Another able leader had passed from the scene some time before 
the death of Lane. James Wilson after his war service returned to 
his law practice in Crawfordsville. In one of his first public appear- 
ances after his discharge Wilson defended the position of President 
Andrew Johnson and challenged the radicals who opposed the con- 
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ciliatory policy first inaugurated by Lincoln. Since Governor Mor- 
ton’s extreme views were temporarily popular in Montgomery 
County, there was an immediate reaction against this endorsement of 
Johnson. Wilson, however, did not remain in Indiana to carry on the 
debate, for in the summer of 1866 he was appointed Minister to Vene- 
zuela, After serving approximately one year Wilson resigned, but 
before he began his homeward journey he succumbed to a fatal illness 
on August 8, 1867. The Journal and the Review praised the public 
service of James Wilson and agreed that he was a man who rose above 
partisanship in his desire to serve his state and nation. Judge J. M. 
Cowan declared that he was the peer of Daniel Voorhees as an orator 
and trial lawyer and “By the power of eloquent appeals, and his close, 
compact and logical arguments, he could hold his audience spellbound 
for hours together. . . . The secret of his wonderful success in chain- 
ing and holding his hearers, was unquestionably attributable, more 
than anything else to earnestness.” Others joined Judge Cowan in his 
opinion of James Wilson and regretted the untimely passing (he was 
only 42 at his death) of a man whose record might have rivaled that 
of Henry S. Lane. 

General Mahlon D. Manson was in active service three years, when 
he was seriously wounded at the battle of Resaca and was unable to 
return to active duty for the remainder of the war. In 1864 the Demo- 
crats presented Manson as their candidate for lieutenant governor, 
and the General ran ahead of his ticket but was defeated. In 1866 he 
was the unsuccessful candidate for secretary of state and was de- 
feated for Congress in the Grant landslide of 1868. In 1870, however, 
the Democratic party had regained much of its prewar strength, and 
Manson defeated his fellow townsman, Lew Wallace, in the race for 
congressman of the Ninth District. 

He was defeated in 1872 when he ran against Judge Carson but 
lost by only 197 votes in an election where the Republicans carried 
the other offices by 2,000 votes. Manson was chairman of the State 
Central Committee at the time of the Hayes-Tilden controversy and 
was one of the leaders who counseled moderation when the hotheads 
of both parties were threatening to meet any decision unfavorable to 
their group with violence. In 1876 he was elected auditor of state and 
in 1884 was chosen lieutenant governor but declined the latter posi- 
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tion when he was appointed Director of Internal Revenue for the 
Lafayette District. 

This was his last important public office, but up to the time of his 
death General Manson remained active in the G.A.R., the Masons 
and the Methodist Church. As the most prominent local Democrat of 
his time he won the respect of his political rivals and was given an 
important post when any local patriotic program was presented. In 
the political arena of the period 1854~1884 he ranks next to Henry S. 
Lane in importance. James Wilson did not survive long enough to 
challenge Manson’s position, and Lew Wallace was not a successful 
vote getter. 

Another local citizen who won a seat in Congress was Michael 
D. White, born in Ohio in 1827. He attended Wabash College and in 
1849 began the study of law in the office of the then fledgling attor- 
ney, Lew Wallace. For a time he was a partner of Wallace, but when 
the latter gave up the law, White formed a partnership with James N. 
Binford. In 1860 he was elected to the state senate on the Republican 
ticket and in 1876 was the successful candidate for Congress. He 
served two terms, was not a candidate for re-election in 1880 and 
returned to Crawfordsville to practice law until his retirement in 
1913. White was an eloquent speaker and was one of the spellbinders 
of a period when that type of public speaking was popular. He was 
also an amateur historian whose reminiscences are a valuable source of 
information to the student of pioneer history. 

In the period of ferment known as Reconstruction the two-party 
system was restored to its historical role, and the election of Manson 
was the beginning of a keen party rivalry that was enjoyed if not 
welcomed by local partisans. “The Peoples’ Directory of 1874” gives 
us some evidence on the party affiliations of the voters of Mont- 
gomery County. The statistical evidence is not complete because 
some heads of families were not included in the guide, but the list of 
names offers a passable cross section of the various townships. And 
the listings of occupation, church membership and party affiliation 
are of especial interest to the historian. Approximately ten per cent 
failed to report their political views, while less than seven per cent 
listed their religious beliefs. A few wrote “Protestant,” ten out of 
approximately 3,000 declared they were infidels or atheists. One 
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Waynetown man reported “no political or religious views,” and a 
Brown’s Valley resident proclaimed that he was neutral. A few older 
men declared they were Jackson Democrats, and a physician from 
Crawfordsville insisted on being an “Old Line Whig.” Many heads of 
families in Franklin and Madison Townships declared for one of the 
old parties but also listed themselves as Grangers. In the seventies 
Clark, Wayne, Coal Creek and Scott Townships usually went Demo- 
cratic, while Sugar Creek, Brown, Union and Walnut were normally 
Republican. The three remaining townships were fairly evenly di- 
vided between the two parties and on occasion might upset the po- 
litical apple cart. 

The most notable victim of local whims was Lew Wallace. He 
always had a vociferous minority of old veterans who would rally to 
his cause, but for some reason his name carried only slight weight 
with the rank and file. Perhaps he lacked the political savvy of the 
professional politician; more likely he was regarded with suspicion 
because he was an intellectual who had written some books. In any 
case the General, except for his election as prosecutor, was uniformly 
unsuccessful at the polls. The party was happy to capitalize on his 
ability as a writer and speaker and he was rewarded by appointments, 
first as Governor of the Territory of New Mexico and later as Min- 
ister to Turkey. The latter appointment brought with it honor and 
acclaim to the author of Ben-Hur, yet Wallace was never quite satis- 
fied. To the end of his life he was troubled about his failure at the 
polls and the unresolved riddle of Shiloh. 

A good friend of Wallace was Peter Kennedy, who came to Craw- 
fordsville at the close of the Civil War. Originally from Kentucky, he 
was a strong Union man and served in the Civil War, rising from the 
ranks to a first lieutenant’s commission. He was a Republican, and in 
1874 that party elected him to the Indiana Legislature. Later he served 
as prosecuting attorney, and after completing his term he returned 
to private practice. He was an ardent supporter of legal reforms and 
wrote a series of articles attacking the use of technicalities to protect 
the criminal. 

The best-known county leader came from the Shannondale com- 
munity. James A. Mount, whose parents were among the early set- 
tlers coming to Indiana from Kentucky in 1828, was born in Franklin 
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Township in 1843. At nineteen he enlisted in the army and. was a 
member of Wilder’s Brigade. When the war ended he spent one year 
attending the Presbyterian Academy in Lebanon. Here he met and 
married Kate A. Boyd and in 1867 began farming near Shannondale. 
Mount soon became a leader in the affairs of the neighborhood, where 
he was known as a successful experimenter in new methods of agri- 
culture and lectured before institutes and Grange meetings through- 
out Indiana. He also became identified with the local Horse Thief 
Detective Society and was elected president of the national organiza- 
tion. 

In 1888 Mount was nominated on the Republican ticket for the 
office of state senator and was elected from a senatorial district that 
was a Democratic stronghold. ‘This success, along with Mount’s great 
personal popularity in rural Indiana, led to his election to the gov- 
ernorship in 1896. His administration was recognized as one of the 
most constructive in Hoosier history. 

Other communities in the county contributed leaders in state or 
national affairs. After 1865 interest in politics was notable in Clark 
Township and the town of Ladoga. D. C. Stover and James F. Harney 
were well-known Democrats. Harney served as member of the state 
legislature and as judge of the circuit court. Stover acted as state agent 
and also served in the state legislature. Voorhees Brookshire, another 
strong Democratic party leader, was elected to Congress in the late 
eighties. Ladoga felt that she had a leading place in the political affairs 
of the county, and in 1890 the Leader declared: 


“Hon. E. V. Brookshire, our Congressman is a Ladoga man; Judge 
Harney our circuit judge is a Ladoga man; Henry Hulet, our county 
clerk is a Ladoga man. Yes we are in it.” 


Elijah Voorhees Brookshire was born in Ladoga in 1856 and was 
graduated from Central Indiana Normal in 1878. After three years of 
teaching, during which time he studied law, he was admitted to the 
bar and practiced his profession in Montgomery County until 18809, 
when he was elected to Congress on the Democratic ticket. He served 
for three terms but was defeated in the election of 1894. After his 
term expired he practiced law in Washington, D.C. until 1925, when 
he retired from active practice and spent the remainder of his life in 
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Los Angeles and Seattle. He died in 1936 and is buried in the family 
plot in the Harshbarger cemetery near Ladoga. 

James F. Harney, an able attorney, was a long-time supporter of 
the Democratic party in the county. The Harney family had among 
its members an unusual number of religious, educational and business 
leaders, and members of the clan declared that James met the tradi- 
tion of having a politician in each generation. 

The people of the county were typically Hoosier in their attitude 
toward politics. Occasionally the editor of a paper might be able to 
hold out as a nonpartisan, but to the average citizen this type of strad- 
dling was not quite respectable. The party line was something more 
than a line, it was also a platform; and you must not only toe the line, 
you must stand firmly on the platform. Today we have the tendency 
to think of platforms as propaganda, and commentators find that op- 
posing party pronouncements, once unscrambled from the vocal 
impediments exuded by the party orators, seem to have the same 
meaning. In those postwar days life was much simpler. The Repub- 
licans were for a high tariff, the Democrats wanted tariff for revenue; 
the Republicans were nationalists, the Democrats were state righters; 
and the Bryanites were for cheap money, while the McKinleyites 
were for sound money. 

D. C. Stover would write long essays against protective tariffs, 
and Peter Kennedy would write longer ones supporting this means of 
protecting industry. And if the clippings from partisan papers are any 
test, these exchanges were taken very seriously. We have other evi- 
dence of the existence of sturdy partisanship. In Wayne Township, 
for instance, a Methodist church troubled by party faction solved the 
difficulty by agreeing to a peaceful separation and the formation of 
a second church. 

When Thomas Marshall, later to become an outstanding Demo- 
cratic leader, enrolled at Wabash College, party friends of his father 
were disturbed that he should seek enlightenment at that Republican 
stronghold. Tom, however, declared that he could learn from the 
other party and later laughingly observed that he was always called 
on to umpire the intracollege baseball games because he was the one 
man those Republican rascals would trust. Marshall’s fellow-editor on 
the college paper declared he should be horsewhipped for that remark 
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except that “birds like you are so scarce around here the game laws 
will protect you.” 

While in the college community both faculty and students were 
strongly Republican, the town had an able and aggressive Democratic 
party. Some former Democrats like Lew Wallace, who had joined the 
Republicans in 1861, remained in that party, but the War Democrats 
rallied to the party of Jackson and by 1868 were already regaining 
the ground lost during the war. 

On the lighter side there was the usual exchange of compliments in 
the form of stories told by speakers about the opposing party. Tom 
Marshall, Wabash graduate and staunch Democrat, however, varied 
the usual procedure by telling the story of his own party. 

According to Marshall the Democrats held a great rally in Craw- 
fordsville, climaxed by a parade through the downtown streets. The 
Review, local party organ, reported the meeting and waxed eloquent 
about the size of the gathering, declaring that it took two hours for 
the parade to cross the intersection of Green and Main Streets. ‘The 
Journal, champion of the Republican party, quoted the Review’s 
report on the rally and even admitted that it took the Democrats two 
hours to pass the corner of Green and Main but that “was because 
Muhleisen’s saloon was located on the southeast corner.” 

James E. Watson told a story on his party that involved Lew Wal- 
lace. At the turn of the century the author of Ben-Hur strongly 
opposed imperialism and threatened to bolt the party if the 1900 
platform endorsed territorial expansion. Wallace had a large following 
in the G.A.R., and Watson was concerned about the effects of the 
threatened defection on the November balloting. At the time “Pitch- 
fork” Ben Tillman was the Senator from South Carolina and a self- 
appointed defender of the Old South. The Senator had appeared on 
Chautauqua programs as a defender of his section and a critic of the 
Northern military leaders who fought against the South in the Civil 
War. Watson approached Ben and offered to pay the standard Chau- 
tauqua fee if Tillman would present his Civil War lecture in Craw- 
fordsville. The Senator from South Carolina accepted the engagement 
and some weeks before the election made his speech before a repre- 
sentative group of Crawfordsvillians. Of course the local Republican 
machine saw to it that Lew Wallace was in the audience. “Pitchfork” 
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Ben was in fine fettle and launched into an eloquent presentation of 
the military abilities of the great Southern generals and then pro- 
ceeded to belittle the Northern leaders, concluding with a scathing 
denunciation of General W. T. Sherman. This was too much for 
Wallace. He stormed out of the hall before the speech was concluded. 
Next day he sent an article to local and state papers which answered 
Tillman in the Senator’s own language, and two weeks later Lew was 
stumping the district for the Grand Old Party. Tillman’s favorite 
weapon had worked all too efficiently, and he had pitchforked the 
reluctant Wallace right back onto the bandwagon. 


The administration of Tuttle—Professors Campbell and 
Carrington—The work of John M. Coulter—The presi- 
dency of Burroughs—Movement for coeducation—T he 
presidency of Kane—A strong faculty—Athletic teams. 


Wabash College 1861-1908 


ale DECADE following the Civil War marked a period of 
close cooperation between Wabash College and the community. 
County, town and gown were knit together by ties of personal and 
professional interest and by a feeling of pride in the record of student 
and citizen in the Civil War. The College Roll of Honor carried 
scores of local names, and in turn the community had, through press 
and pulpit, given honor to such student soldiers as J. P. Blinn and 
A. W. Adams, “the heroic youth dead on field of glory.” 

Even before the war’s end Wabash College had established scholar- 
ships for qualified veterans, and a number of young men from city and 
county completed their college courses by benefit of these military 
grants. These students, still young in years but old in experience, 
brought to the campus a point of view that hastened changes already 
in the making. The college rule against fraternities was forgotten, 
faculty prohibitions against dancing and ‘Thespian entertainments 
were dropped, and there was a rather grudging concession to the 
demands for a modification of the curriculum. Probably the greatest 
change came without any formal action by faculty or trustees. By 
1876 the former preponderance of ministerial students in the College 
Department had disappeared, and there was a large increase in 
the prelegal and premedical groups. Caleb Mills and Edmund O. 
Hovey, now the elder statesmen of the faculty, had accepted and even 
aided this change, and they were re-enforced by Joseph F. Tuttle and 
John L. Campbell. These latter two men, representative of the new 
Wabash, were instrumental in the strengthening of the ties between 
the college and the community. 
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Our interest for the present is in Tuttle, who as president of the 
college held a position of especial importance in the next three dec- 
ades. J. F. Tuttle assumed his position as president in 1862 and for the 
next thirty years became in the eyes of citizens and alumni the symbol 
of Wabash College. And President Tuttle never failed the community 
or the college. He was an eloquent preacher, a sound administrator 
and an astute handler of public relations. Above all he had the gift pos- 
sessed by a few politicians for remembering names and faces, and this 
ability to call a man by name won friends and supporters for the 
college. President ‘Tuttle was generous with his time and talents, often 
served as a supply minister and on every Sunday afternoon preached 
a sermon at the College Chapel. Many townspeople attended these 
exercises in order to hear an eloquent and timely sermon. The Wabash 
executive always had something to say, and he said it with a directness 
and incisiveness that appealed to the postwar generation. 

Tuttle was loyally supported by Caleb Mills and Edmund O. 
Hovey, the veterans of the faculty, and by a group of young men, 
including Alexander Thomson and John L. Campbell. Campbell was 
a strong link between town and gown, for he was an able executive 
and a persuasive speaker with a gift for making and keeping friends. 
Through him, as we shall note in future chapters, the community was 
made aware of the fact that a professor could love books and quote 
philosophers and still be on speaking terms with the man on the street. 

By this time, too, college families had been allied to town and 
county clans by the ties of marriage, and certain names such as Thom- 
son, Ristine and Milligan were closely associated with activities in 
town and on the campus. ‘Tuttle’s family also remained closely tied to 
the community, for two daughters, Mary and Josephine, married 
Crawfordsvillians, and the senior Tuttles lived out their years of re- 
tirement in the city. Only one Wabash College leader of the nine- 
teenth century, Caleb Mills, ranks higher than the third president of 
the institution. 

Before the end of Tuttle’s administration there was general recog- 
nition that the college had entered a new era. The unity of town and 
gown during the Civil War and the common pride in the “Boys in 
Blue” brought mutual understanding, and when Indiana scholars as- 
sumed positions of leadership on the faculty, the bonds of friendship 
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were strengthened. The pioneer suspicion that some Yankee intel- 
lectuals were trying to read them a lesson in manners and morals could 
not long survive in a period when the New Englanders on the faculty 
were being superseded by Middle Westerners and native-born 
Hoosiers. 

Even political animosity against the college had abated. The 
Crawfordsville Review, still an ardent Democratic organ, no longer 
engaged in bitter denunciation of the college. The conciliatory atti- 
tude of J. L. Campbell, the urbanity of President Tuttle and the in- 
creased participation of the college in civic affairs were important 
factors in the growth of editorial tolerance. Bowen, the editor, con- 
tinued to cast his editorial barbs at sundry targets, but the college was 
generally immune from his attacks. The older generation of the 
faculty must have been surprised and relieved by such forebearance, 
even while realizing that it grew out of the fact that the editor was 
modifying some of his pioneer prejudices while they were becoming 
less Yankee. 

One special feature of the town-and-gown relations after the Civil 
War was involved in the revival of the Woman’s Rights movement. In 
the case of Wabash College the demand for reform came in the form 
of a clamor for coeducation. Some twenty young ladies petitioned 
that the college doors be opened to women. The trustees declared 
that such action was inexpedient because of the lack of dormitory 
accommodation and inadequate funds. They offered a modest con- 
cession by permitting attendance at Professor Hovey’s lectures on 
chemistry; no credit was to be given and only a few young ladies 
accepted the trustees’ offer. These visitors soon withdrew, and the 
question of coeducation was dropped for a decade. In 1880, however, 
another petition for unqualified admission was presented. The trustees 
referred the question to a committee, which in 1881 made an unfa- 
vorable report. The position was stated at greater length, but the 
decision was based on the same grounds as that given in the first 
instance. After this rejection the ladies did not press the issue until 
the late nineties. 

There were marked developments in the physical plant during the 
post-Civil War period. Between 1869 and 1873 two wings were added 
to Center Hall. In the same years the Polytechnic Gymnasium (later 
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Hovey Museum) was completed, in 1878 Peck Hall was dedicated and 
finally, in 1890, the Yandes Library was completed. As noted in an- 
other connection other buildngs on the campus were remodeled 
during Tuttle’s administration. In the same period laboratory equip- 
ment was vastly increased, the library grew from 6,000 to 30,000 
volumes and the cost of upkeep increased tenfold. 

This outward growth of the college in buildings was accompanied 
by an increase in the number of teaching personnel and these men 
held an important place in the relations of town and gown. The post- 
Civil War contribution of the faculty to the community was more 
popular than their earlier effort. Prewar lectures, even to a lay audi- 
ence, were often on a theological subject, too often more vital to the 
speaker than to the listener; but in the early seventies Tuttle gave popu- 
lar lectures on the French Revolution, E. B. Carrington explained 
some phases of military history, and J. L. Campbell talked on some 
aspects of science. His lecture on Galileo was in popular demand 
throughout the Middle West. The college and the literary societies 
brought lecturers and musicians to the campus, and at these functions 
the townspeople outnumbered faculty and students. College exhibi- 
tions were also well attended, and Commencement Week was vir- 
tually a community holiday. It began on Sunday with a baccalaureate 
service and lasted four days. Included were an alumni gathering, the 
president’s levee, society exhibitions and graduation exercises. 

Every senior had to make a formal address, and the willingness of 
the audience to endure two to three hours of diverse and sometimes 
faltering rhetoric was an evidence of collective good will that must 
have been recognized even by friends and relatives of the graduates. 

If the town aided in the observation of college exhibitions, stu- 
dents and faculty joined in community celebrations. When a Fourth 
of July celebration was arranged, members of the faculty acted on 
the committees and students marched in the parade. They also gath- 
ered at McClelland’s Hall or in front of the courthouse to listen to 
Lew Wallace, James Wilson or some other local orator. President 
Tuttle or Caleb Mills usually led the prayer, and sometimes a faculty 
member read the Declaration of Independence. Memorial Day, regu- 
larly observed after 1866, was also a cooperative undertaking and 
served to recall the strong ties binding town and gown together in 
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the Civil War. The townspeople remembered how faithful Mills and 
Hovey had been in writing to men in the service, and they noted 
with what pride the faculty mentioned the patriotism of their “West- 
ern boys.” There was a common bond of affection for the young 
veteran that made for mutual appreciation and understanding. Asso- 
ciation and cooperation had always been reasonably close but never 
so cordial as in the decade following the war. 

When Caleb Mills curtailed his activities as a promoter of “town 
and gown” relations, his place was taken by John Lyle Campbell, who 
achieved national prominence in the seventies. Campbell, a graduate 
of Wabash in 1848, was appointed to an instructorship in 1849 and 
for the remainder of his long life was closely associated with the col- 
lege as teacher and administrator. A teacher of science and mathe- 
matics, he was also a practicing engineer who for thirty years had 
charge of surveying crews who located many of the roadbeds for the 
railroads serving central and western Indiana. Through this activ- 
ity Campbell came in contact with political and financial leaders of 
the state and was associated with them on financial, industrial and 
transportation committees. In the early sixties the young science 
teacher had won attention for his lecture on Galileo and in 1864 was 
invited to appear as guest speaker at the Smithsonian Institution. The 
favorable reception of the lecture brought other engagements and an 
appointment as Visitor to West Point. 

At the time of this recognition, Campbell had already become a 
leading citizen of Crawfordsville. In the local papers his name appears 
as often as any other except Henry S. Lane. President Tuttle’s inter- 
ests were centered in church and college, and Lew Wallace was in 
temporary eclipse, so the versatile Campbell received and deserved an 
impressive amount of public attention. A staunch Republican, he was 
more tactful than some party leaders, and his sincerity and personal 
charm were put to good use in resolving intraparty as well as inter- 
party disputes. When Wabash students blundered into difficulties 
with townspeople, it was Professor Campbell who intervened as medi- 
ator and restored the usually good understanding between town and 
gown. 

Campbell’s greatest claim to distinction was his service as perma- 
nent secretary of the Philadelphia Centennial. As early as 1866 he had 
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suggested the celebration of a century of independence to Mayor 
Morton McMichael of Philadelphia and Senator Henry S. Lane. The 
Senator, a good friend of Campbell, worked with McMichael to get 
the aid of the national government. When the preliminary plans were 
made, Campbell was appointed to the national committee for the 
exhibition, and when the permanent organization was completed, 
elected “Secretary to the National Exhibition.” He was given three- 
years’ leave from Wabash College and from 1873 to 1876 was the 
active director of the Centennial. 

The local papers and the Wabash Magazine gave generous space 
in their columns to Campbell’s activities, for not since the active 
political career of Henry S. Lane had a civilian attained national prom- 
inence. The student publication, while praising Campbell’s services to 
the country, complained that the college authorities had failed to 
make an adequate temporary appointment and left the teaching of 
mathematics and physics to an inexperienced instructor. 

When the Centennial closed its doors, Campbell returned to the 
campus and resumed his work in physical science. To this subject he 
brought a new interest from his experience at Philadelphia. He had 
been especially interested in Edison’s work in electricity and pro- 
ceeded to install electrical equipment in his laboratory. The com- 
mencement program of 1880 devoted one evening to an exhibition of 
the electric lights on the campus. Lights were strung among the trees, 
Wilhite’s band furnished music for the occasion and the townspeople 
joined the collegians in celebrating the first outdoor illumination by 
electricity in the community. 

The power plant for the electric lighting system was located in 
Peck Hall, which had been constructed in 1877. Professors Campbell 
and ‘Thomson had been instrumental in interesting Edwin J. Peck, a 
Wabash trustee, in the science department of the college, and on his 
death Mr. Peck left $103,000 to Wabash. This endowment was to be 
used to establish two professorships, one in chemistry and one in 
physical science, and for a building and equipment. It is an interesting 
commentary on comparative prices that Peck Hall cost the imposing 
sum of $18,000. For twenty years John Lyle Campbell conducted 
classes in this building and to the day of his retirement remained a 
stimulating and exacting teacher. 
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Campbell, who died in 1904, bridged the gap between the pioneer 
and the modern college. His career spanned the period of transition 
when changes in faculty and curriculum represented a major adjust- 
ment. At the end of his period the change was complete. In 1900 the 
president was still chosen from the ranks of the ministry but the 
faculty was recruited from men trained in the fields of science, litera- 
ture, social science and the classics, and Campbell was an important 
contributor to that change. 

In the seventies one of the busiest citizens in Crawfordsville was 
Henry Beebe Carrington, professor of military science at Wabash 
College. Born in Connecticut, he was a graduate of Yale College in 
the class of 1845; he then took a law course and located at Columbus, 
Ohio. Here he was admitted to the bar and took an aggressive part in 
state politics. He was a charter member of the Republican party and 
underlined his support of Lincoln by raising a regiment, the 18th 
Ohio Infantry, of which he became colonel. In 1862 he was raised to 
the rank of brigadier general and when the war was over accepted an 
appointment as colonel in the regular army. He was in command at 
Powder River, Wyoming, when the Fetterman Massacre occurred 
and shortly after that episode was recalled from the Indian country. 
He was assigned as military instructor to Wabash College in 1869. 
Here he became the same versatile and tireless servant of the college 
that Hovey had been in the pre-Civil War days. He was active in 
raising money for the Polytechnic Gymnasium, designed the building 
and superintended its construction. He was commandant of cadets, 
gymnastic instructor, teacher of military science and lecturer on 
subjects ranging from architecture to temperance. In addition, he 
appeared on patriotic programs in every section of the state and was 
active in the affairs of town and county. Alumni remembered him as 
a pompous but able man who got things done and was never happy 
unless he kept himself busy by keeping other people busy. 

Thomas R. Marshall, later Governor of Indiana and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, admired Carrington’s energy but thought 
he overdid military instruction when he required his cadets to haul 
the company’s cannon instead of using mule power. Aided by other 
members of his class, Marshall pulled the two guns onto the Big Four 
tracks and left them there to be removed by the train crew. The 
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offending students escaped with a lecture, and the Colonel decided to 
substitute horsepower for manpower. 

When not engaged in teaching Carrington used his surplus time 
and energy in promoting numerous projects for the benefit of Wa- 
bash. He raised the money to equip the new gymnasium, wangled 
concessions from the railroads for class excursions to St. Louis and 
New Albany and gave enthusiastic support to the Wabash baseball 
team. On May 20, 1876, Carrington wrote to President Tuttle, who 
was on an Eastern trip in behalf of the college: 


“Dear Doctor: 

Telegram states that Wabash beat Asbury 35 to 3. Last year 
they said it was the gymnasium that did it. It is an unparalleled defeat 
in baseball. The victor rarely scores many more than the defeated; 
and good players rarely allow as many successful runs. 

Yours truly 
Henry B. Carrington.” 


We could not find any comment by the Colonel when Asbury 
turned the tables on Wabash, and it is only necessary to note that 
Carrington deserves remembrance as one of the original college base- 
ball fans. 

The students noted Carrington’s contributions as an architect and 
praised his remodeling of South Hall in 1876 where “Instead of the 
Old Coop we saw a beautiful building, painted and pencilled with 
galvanized cornice, new capstones, and other etceteras too numerous 
to mention.” According to some town critics the Colonel’s operation 
on South Hall was not a complete success. 

A year after the departure of Colonel Carrington a teacher joined 
the Wabash faculty who was destined to achieve a high place in his 
chosen field. John M. Coulter was born in China in 1851, where his 
parents had established a Presbyterian mission. After securing his 
A.B. from Hanover College in 1870, he taught in the high school at 
Logansport for one year, then in 1872 became a member of the Hay- 
den Geological Expedition. His work was so outstanding that, despite 
his youth, he was appointed botanist of the expedition. Called to 
Washington he met Asa Gray, the country’s foremost botanist, and 
became a co-editor of the sixth edition of Gray’s Manual. From 
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1874~79 Coulter served as professor of natural science at Hanover 
College, coming to Wabash in 1879. He was listed in the college cata- 
logue as professor of geology and biology but gave most of his time 
to the courses in botany. 

John Coulter was not the aggressive public relations type repre- 
sented by Carrington, but he was well known to the community 
through his lectures and his church activity. He was above all an out- 
standing scholar in the field of natural science and in the twelve years 
he taught at Wabash turned out a large number of able scholars. In 
1891 he resigned to become president of Indiana University, and his 
severing of Wabash ties brought open criticism of the trustees from 
students and alumni. They held that the college could have retained 
Coulter’s services by appointing him to the presidency of the col- 
lege. Even such an assignment would not have held Coulter at Wa- 
bash, because he soon resigned his presidency of Indiana University 
to accept a professorship of botany at the University of Chicago. 
Here he achieved recognition as an outstanding leader in his field. 

When Coulter resigned, some members of the faculty and many 
interested townspeople regretted the failure of the college trustees to 
offer him the presidency of Wabash. It was the general practice, how- 
ever, to select a minister for church-affiliated colleges and there was 
the further objection that other members of the faculty were inter- 
ested in the job. In any case the trustees selected Reverend John S. 
Burroughs, who had achieved notice as an able preacher and teacher. 

The new president came into office at a time of ferment on the 
local as well as the national scene. The age of Victoria was passing, 
and the people of the nineties faced the coming of a new age uncertain 
as to what to expect or how to react. The “Gay Nineties” were not so 
light-hearted as the name implies, and this observation has particular 
application to our “town and gown” relations of that age of transition. 
Crawfordsvillians did not fully understand it in 1890, but the country 
was coming of age and there was a subconscious resentment of the 
demands of the new order. On the local scene there was growing 
evidence of the impact of the new era, and this fact is underlined 
when we consider the relations of Wabash College and the com- 
munity. When President Tuttle retired, much of the placidity and 
complacency characteristic of the time seemed to depart with him. 
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It was logical that the college and town community should see in 
the presidency of John S. Burroughs the promise of a new day. Tut- 
tle’s period had been long and successful, but town and college 
hailed the new order with the enthusiasm they gave to the new- 
fangled bicycle. Life was going to have more speed and more color. 
Very early it was apparent that the Burrough’s administration was 
going to face serious difficulties, difficulties that were not the fault of 
the new president but an inevitable development of the period. A 
basic problem was student enrollment, for during the nineties there 
was a steady decline in attendance. The prep school lost much of its 
local appeal because most of the boys were enrolling in high school. 
Essentially a girls’ seminary in 1890, the high school by 1900 listed _ 
almost as many boys as girls. This meant the decline and ultimate 
abandonment of Wabash Preparatory. On the college level there was 
a drop in attendance because of the rapid growth of state universities 
with their lower tuition rates and wider range of courses. Some 
faculty members and many townspeople declared that the college 
could solve the problem of decreased enrollment by establishing co- 
education, and all during the nineties proposals asked the Board of 
Trustees to open Wabash to young women. At one time the alumni 
were polled and gave their votes to coeducation by a small majority. 
The trustees, however, declared that the college could not afford 
to install the additional equipment necessary for the teaching of 
women. They proposed a separate woman’s school, coordinated with 
Wabash, provided sufficient funds could be raised for endowment. 
Representatives of the community made one last effort, and in 1899 
Squire James Wright, Peter S. Kennedy, Louis Bischof and Mrs. 
J. M. Waugh appeared before the trustees to make a final appeal for 
coeducation. Their formal resolution was placed on file and then 
forgotten. It was the last concerted effort of the champions of co- 
education. 

In the nineties the town and college were in closer association than 
was the case in later decades. The number of students registered from 
Montgomery County was relatively larger and, in the absence of fra- 
ternity houses, students roomed in local homes. Also the Greek letter 
societies met in downtown halls, a situation which resulted in more 
contact with the citizenry. The common membership of college and 
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city youth in the YMCA brought these groups together in social 
gatherings and athletic contests. Finally, compared to the present-day 
group, the faculty was small in number and there was less reason for 
the development of a “college hill” community. 

The local papers reflected a consistent interest in college affairs 
by printing college notices several times a week, in addition to featur- 
ing special athletic or academic events. The football and basketball 
games were given full coverage, and there was always an obvious 
partisanship for Wabash, even when a severe epidemic of defeats of- 
fered limited opportunity for self-congratulation. The local papers 
displayed considerable understanding and sympathy when President 
Burroughs resigned under pressure from alumni and trustees. News 
items and editorials noted the difficulties growing out of university 
competition, the depression of 1893-97, and the failure of the college 
to open its doors to women. They never gave publicity to the rumor 
in educational circles that Wabash College might be forced to close 
its doors, and when a new president, William P. Kane, was elected 
they gave wholehearted support to the new administration. 

The inauguration of Kane took place on February 22, 1900. At 
this ceremony the song, “Old Wabash,” was sung in public for the 
first time. The stirring music of Carroll Ragan and the rousing verse of 
Edwin M. Robinson proved so effective that “Old Wabash” imme- 
diately became the official college song: it seemed to present a hope 
and a promise for the future, and shortly the implied prophecy was 
fulfilled in the appearance of strong athletic teams, especially in foot- 
ball and basketball. Under Kane the original Little Giants appeared on 
the scene, and Wabash was recognized as one of the outstanding 
schools in three major sports. The new president gave his enthusiastic 
support to a strong athletic department but was equally insistent on 
high academic standards. The science department had able men, such 
as Mason B. Thomas in botany, James B. Garner in chemistry, Jasper 
A. Cragwall in mathematics and Donaldson Bodine in botany and 
zoology. 

In the fields of classics and literature there were also able and 
enthusiastic teachers, including Arthur B. Milford in English litera- 
ture, Robert A. King in modern languages, Hugh M. Kingery in 
Latin language and literature and Henry Z. McLain in Greek language 
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and literature. Social science at this time had only one representative 
on the faculty, the vigorous and enthusiastic Charles A. Tuttle. 

This unusually strong faculty quite characteristically used some 
of its strength in a serious argument about the curriculum. The new 
president wished to inaugurate the so-called Wabash Plan, which 
would permit a student to leave the college at the end of his junior 
year, enter professional school and count courses in his advanced 
work toward his Wabash B.A. In carrying out this program it was 
considered desirable to reduce the ancient language requirement by 
one year, a program that involved a struggle between the scientists 
and classicists. In the end the scientists prevailed, because of the sup- 
port of President Kane, and the Wabash Plan was adopted. 

Another change involved the abandonment of the Preparatory 
Department and the direct admission of high school graduates. There 
were replacements in the board of trustees when death claimed sev- 
eral long-time leaders. New members in the Kane period included 
James P. Goodrich, Finley P. Mount, Thomas R. Marshall, Dr. 
George Hall and Harry J. Milligan. Two of these, Harry J. Milli- 
gan and Governor Goodrich, were later to be elected presidents of the 
corporation. One of the major problems facing the senior as well as 
the junior members of the board was the matter of permanent endow- 
ment. President Kane indicated that this was an important and im- 
mediate issue in the spring meeting of 1906, but before the campaign 
for funds could get under way the president became seriously ill and 
was forced to take a leave of absence. In October 1906 he went to 
the Ozarks in hope of recovering his health, but his condition grew 
steadily worse and on November 28, 1906, he died. 

Kane’s presidency, short as it was, covered a period of marked 
change in the internal and external affairs of the college. There was 
no great addition to building on the campus—the only new struc- 
ture was the president’s home now known as Kane House, but 
there were marked changes in the academic requirements. There was 
also a decided shift in the relations of the community and the college. 
In the field of athletics there was an increased interest in college teams 
which attained national prominence. On Saturdays there were numer- 
ous non-college spectators on hand to cheer the Little Giants to vic- 
tory against Indiana, Purdue and other Midwest schools. 
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While athletics were bringing closer contacts other activities were 
declining so far as general public interest was concerned. The com- 
munity attendance at debating and declamatory programs was on the 
wane, but there was small cause for complaint in this instance, for 
students and faculty seldom attended civic literary programs. More 
significant was the gradual disappearance of the close personal associ- 
ations in frequent contacts on the downtown streets. In the nineties 
the fraternities met in downtown halls, hence for three or four nights 
a week the typical student would wend his way townward and find 
time to linger at the cigar store or the soda fountain. After 1900 the 
fraternities began occupying homes on College Hill, and by 1910 
every fraternal group had moved from the downtown area. 

Downtown visiting did not come to a complete stop, but the 
change was part of a continuing process that brought a separation, if 
not an alienation, of interest. The close association of such men as 
Mills, Carrington, Campbell, Tuttle and Hovey with the town was 
not maintained after 1900. The growth in the size of the faculty and 
the transition of Crawfordsville from a thriving village to a full- 
fledged town were part of the story. Deeper than these outward 
changes was also the impact of the new age. Ultimately the change 
was reflected in the modification of home life, but its first influence 
was on some of the visible aspects of the town-and-gown relationship. 
This situation did not imply that the two groups had completely lost 
interest in each other; but some of the old intimacy had departed, and 
while the machine age shortened the distance between College Hill 
and Main Street, social change widened the breach between the two 
sections. Henceforth the establishment of personal contacts would 
require more conscious effort, and the church and service clubs would 
be called upon to meet a need that had once been left to the normal 
social processes of a Victorian community. 


Report on writers in 1877—The Thompsons and the 
Krouts—Wabash College writers—Wallace writes a best 
seller—Susan Elston Wallace as a writer—Mary Hannah 
Krout, journalist—Maurice Thompson’s best seller—The 
work of Meredith Nicholson—Some minor poets. 


The Literary Scene After 1865 


Ox JUNE 23, 1877, Emily Hawthorne, correspondent of 
the Indianapolis Herald, reported a visit to Crawfordsville. After a 
brief attendance at a Knights of Pythias picnic she made an extended 
tour of the town and commented on persons and places she had seen. 
Her first visit was to President Tuttle of Wabash College, who took 
her on a tour of the campus. Five points of especial interest were 
visited: the library of 12,000 volumes presided over by Caleb Mills; 
the Hovey Cabinet of mineralogical and geological specimens; the 
chapel and the “handsomely furnished rooms of the two literary 
societies”; the gymnasium which was fiitted out “with all sorts of im- 
plements and structures suggestive of muscular development”; the 
baseball grounds which proved to Miss Hawthorne that some of the 
boys “were afflicted with the national lunacy.” 
Downtown the reporter noticed a lawyer’s sign with the name 
J. Maurice Thompson and stopped to have an interview with the man 
she knew as a writer rather than as a lawyer. She found him “neither 
seeking notoriety nor covetous of worldly emolument. He seems to 
be quietly happy in working out the talent that lies within.” Person- 
ally conducted by Judge Wilson, she went back to South Grant 
Avenue and was introduced to Miss Mary Hannah Krout, “a Craw- 
fordsville poetess, who is fast reaching a high place in the temple 
of fame.” Miss Krout accompanied the correspondent to the home of 
Lew Wallace where she met the General’s wife and presented a letter 
to Wallace who had recently won recognition as the author of The 
Fair God. 
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Characteristically the General took his interviewer to a drill of the 
Montgomery Guards, and the lady was impressed, for she wrote: “the 
scene carried my thoughts back to the war and the memory of Colonel 
Lew leading his regiment seemed a vision of yesterday. The dashing 
young lieutenant (afterwards Col. Elston) who then took the hearts 
of the Indianapolis girls by storm—is now a family man and banker.” 

Miss Hawthorne then presented her letter of introduction to 
Henry S. Lane and was escorted to the family mansion by the former 
senator. She was greatly impressed with the Lanes and declared “I 
want sometime to write a description of this grand old congressman, 
his wife and their beautiful home, which is full of rare curiosities from 
all parts of the world.” The writer was also very much taken with the 
Wallace home, ‘adorned with works of art from his own hand.” 
Susan Elston Wallace was especially admired because she had the eyes 
of a poet. The homes, located in what was Elston’s Grove, were given 
particular notice, for “Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Wallace, Mrs. Braden, Mrs. 
Blair and Mrs. Smith, the five sisters, have all lived within a stone’s 
throw from each other all their lives.” The reporter was impressed 
with the gallantry of Senator Lane and Judge Wilson, who “loaded 
her with flowers” gathered from their gardens. 

In a postscript the literary achievements of Crawfordsville were 
noticed for “The acknowledged poets of Crawfordsville are J. 
Maurice Thompson, Mary H. Krout, Mrs. Lew Wallace, and the 
General, though Mr. Lane says Mr. Bruner is one of them... . Frank 
Mayfield is also a star among the poets. They (the Crawfordsvillians) 
disclaim all pretensions to twenty-four poets or even seventeen and 
say Indianapolis is heaping notoriety unsought upon them.” 

This detailed presentation of a lady reporter’s visit was reprinted 
in the Review under the title, “The Hoosier Athens As Seen by a 
Gushing Correspondent.” The heading given to the local paper’s 
copy was not exactly complimentary to the lady reporter, but it was 
probably born of a conscious effort at modesty by the editor. William 
Compton forty years earlier had called his town the Athens of Indi- 
ana, and the phrase had been used intermittently ever since. Other 
communities through their newspapers were inglined to scoff at the 
claims of the “metropolis of Montgomery,” but here in 1877 a capital 
city paper was using the title. At long last local journalists could dis- 
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play a proper modesty and appear to play down the town’s preten- 
sions. The editors of the three papers, McCain of the Journal, Miller 
of the Review and Keeney of the Star, knew in their hearts that Wil- 
liam Compton was right in the first place, and here was a metropolitan 
reporter to endorse the original booster. Hence they could afford to 
be reasonably deprecatory of “feminine effusions about our city.” 

However in February, 1878, when Emily Hawthorne made a 
second report on the community, Jere Keeney of the Crawfordsville 
Star saw no reason for any more false modesty. He reprinted the 
article, first published in Indianapolis under the title “Hoosier Athens,” 
with no modifying clauses. In this article the lady reporter revisited 
former interviewees and rounded out her mission by interviewing 
citizens who were not available in June, 1877. Judge Samuel Wilson 
conveyed her to the residence of General Mahlon D. Manson, who 
was in the midst of his campaign for state auditor on the Democratic 
ticket. At the Manson home she met the poet, Mayfield (Daniel W. 
Starnes), who had a reputation as a “literary fellow.” Here she also 
met Mrs. M. E. Lamb, who contributed prose and poetry to the 
Sentinel. She visited with the Carringtons and declared that General 
Carrington’s History of The American Revolution “received unquali- 
fied praise both throughout America and Europe.” The writer also 
renewed her acquaintance with the Wallaces, this time giving some 
space to The Fair God. The reporter again listed the well-known 
writers of the Athens of Indiana and concluded “I am inclined to 
believe that Crawfordsville is a good place to live in.” 

Miss Hawthorne’s report is given in detail, even though it strays 
from the literary scene and is too early in time to include the writers 
of the eighties and nineties. Will Thompson, Caroline Virginia Krout, 
and Meredith Nicholson were not included in her list of important 
authors, and Lew Wallace’s Ben-Hur went unnoticed for the sound 
reason that it was not yet published. 

Under the circumstances it would seem strange that the Craw- 
fordsville literati were given so much attention in the years 1877-78, 
unless we examine the scene through the eyes of their contemporary 
Hoosiers. These contemporaries had the first contact with Craw- 
fordsville writers through newspapers and magazines, and the ambi- 
tious young writer had more opportunity to appear in print than is the 
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case today. Also they had relatively fewer rivals in an age when the 
average citizen had little formal education. Of course Lew Wallace 
was largely self-taught but the author of Ben-Hur was an exception, 
and his fellow writers were the beneficiaries of seminary or academy 
training. 

The young men and women from Wesley or Ladoga Academies, 
from Wabash College or Crawfordsville Female Seminary were well 
trained in language and literature, and most of them were seeking an 
opportunity for self-expression. An examination of the contributions 
to the Wabash Magazine, beginning with its first issue in 1857, dis- 
closes that many contributors displayed literary gifts far above the 
average. Many student essayists, often given to ornateness, showed an 
ability to use words with deftness and precision, and a few exhibited 
poetic gifts far above the average. Some of the contributors to local 
newspapers in the fifties included young ladies like Serena Baldwin, 
who deserved recognition for her ability to present the pastoral life 
of the locality in lyric cadences. 

Prose contributions by Caleb Mills were forceful and lucid, and 
John L. Campbell used eloquent language in writing about Galileo 
or Newton. Lew Wallace first displayed a gift for the dramatic in his 
speeches, and Kate Boynton, the supporter of Woman’s Rights, was 
recognized as a “female spellbinder.” All these literary lights had 
adorned the scene before Emily Hawthorne made her pilgrimage to 
Crawfordsville and in some degree inspired her visit. 

Miss Hawthorne was not especially impressed by the man who, a 
few years later, was to write the best seller of the postwar period. 
Lew Wallace had received some attention as a writer, but this mod- 
erate popularity did not erase his memory of the Shiloh episode. When 
the Civil War was concluded Wallace served on the court that tried 
Lincoln’s assassins and acted as president of the commission that con- 
demned Henry Wirz, notorious commandant of Andersonville Prison. 
When the trial was concluded Wallace traveled to Mexico to offer 
his services to the liberals who were fighting Maximilian. He raised 
money for the patriot army, took an active part in the war and re- 
mained with the Mexicans until Maximilian’s forces were defeated. 
In 1867 the General returned to Crawfordsville to practice law, re- 
organize the Montgomery Guards, help the volunteer fire company 
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extinguish fires, make patriotic addresses, and do some amateur paint- 
ing and, incidentally, a little writing. Lew, an indifferent student in 
some fields, had a taste for literature and art and even at the age of 14 
tried his hand at a historical romance he entitled The-Man-At-Arms. 
This juvenile plot was laid in Spain, and Lew’s next serious venture 
was concerned with another Latin country, Mexico. 

The reading of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico aroused the young 
man’s interest, and he gave his spare time to working on a story that 
was to appear as The Fair God. Wallace did not originally plan to 
publish the work, and the manuscript, because of the interruption 
caused by politics and war, was put aside, not to be taken up again 
until he resumed his practice of law in Crawfordsville in 1867. When. 
not too busy with other affairs, Wallace renewed work on the story, 
making revisions and additions aided by research in the State Library. 
When the manuscript was complete Whitelaw Reid urged him to 
submit it to James R. Osgood, the Boston publisher. It was accepted 
and advertised as the “Great American Novel” and was successful in 
both England and America. English critics were even more enthusi- 
astic than the Americans—some Eastern reviews in fact were rather 
caustic in their comments— and the novel became a best seller. Encour- 
aged by this success Wallace neglected his law practice and turned to 
writing a verse tragedy entitled Commodus. This effort, however, 
was not accepted when submitted to the publishers, and Wallace for 
a time busied himself with politics. He was a Republican party repre- 
sentative at the counting of the Florida votes in the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy and acted as counsel in one of the trials. 

It was while journeying to the Republican Convention in 1876 
that Wallace encountered the great skeptic, Robert Ingersoll. He had 
never been a student of religion and was interested in Ingersoll’s 
presentation of the agnostic’s position. A two-hour monologue by the 
Illinois orator provoked the spirit of inquiry in Wallace, and he. 
turned to a study of the Bible and of life in the Holy Land in the days 
of Christ. Out of this study came Ben-Hur which he began while 
practicing law in Crawfordsville. At first he worked in a rather de- 
sultory fashion, but in 1878 he abandoned his law practice for writing. 
This decision was barely made when General Wallace in August, 
1878, accepted appointment as Governor of the Territory of New 
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Mexico, Here he worked hard at his writing, despite such distractions 
as Indian wars, a legislative squabble and the “shooting up of Santa Fe” 
by Billy the Kid. Finally the story was completed, and in 1880 Wal- 
lace secured leave from his official duties, traveled to New York and 
submitted his manuscript to Harper and Brothers. It was accepted and 
published in November, 1880. Wallace sent one of the first copies of 
the novel to President Garfield, whom he had known since Shiloh. 
The recently elected executive decided to appoint Wallace to be 
Minister to Turkey, for at Constantinople “he may draw inspiration 
from the modern East for future literary work.” 

Not all the critics were as friendly or helpful as Garfield, but the 
book was generally well received. The religious press was especially 
enthusiastic, and the publications of practically every denomination 
were impressed with the religious value of the book. Public acclaim 
was even more pronounced than that of the religious press, and by 
the time Wallace was established in his post at Constantinople the 
book was on the best seller list. The work combined the appeal of the 
historical novel with that of religion, at a time when the church had 
a more immediate impact on the lives of our Victorian ancestors. Lew 
Wallace had won with his pen an acclaim he had hoped to attain with 
his sword. It is interesting to note that Henry S. Lane, who had aided 
his friend to secure his military opportunity, died in the very year 
when the general of the sixties was becoming the outstanding best 
seller of the eighties. Lane had lived to see the younger man attain a 
national acclaim in the literary field, that he (Lane) had missed in the 
political arena. Some political commentators have held that Henry S. 
Lane just missed achieving greatness as a statesman, and a few literary 
critics prove to their own satisfaction that Wallace had only shadowy 
claim to greatness as a writer. But by Victorian standards Lew Wal- 
lace was a success. By 1911 a million copies of Ben-Hur had been sold, 
and the novel was later made into a theatrical production and a 
colossal movie in 1925. This record underlines the reason why Lew 
Wallace became the best-known citizen of nineteenth-century Craw- 
fordsville. 

Lew Wallace’s right-hand man was a woman, for Susan Elston 
Wallace was at once an aid and an inspiration to her husband. This 
statement does not mean to imply that Wallace would not have at- 
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tained a place as a writer without his wife’s aid, but it must be noted 
that Susan Elston Wallace often acted as reader and critic for her 
husband. We have noted that Wallace was finding self-expression in 
writing even before he met Susan Elston, and he declared on more 
than one occasion that he was going to win her a crown of glory with 
his sword. When this dream faded at Shiloh, Lew Wallace never 
again spoke with assurance about his military career and in the end 
turned more and more to the pen. But at a time when her young hus- 
band was attaining his chief fame with the spoken rather than the 
written word his wife Susan was contributing verse to the local papers. 
In 1858 she wrote “The Patter of Little Feet.” In addition to numer- 
ous short poems she wrote vivid and accurate accounts of the coun- 
tries where she journeyed with her husband. Among the most popu- 
lar of these books were The Storied Sea, 1883, and The Land of the 
Pueblos, 1888. Susan Elston Wallace, aided by Mary Hannah Krout, 
completed the Autobiography of Lew Wallace. They also carefully 
edited that rather hastily prepared work. The devoted wife outlived 
her famous husband by two years and seven months. She died on 
October 1, 1907. 

A second family group is included in the list of ranking authors 
in Crawfordsville. The Wallaces shared a common name as husband 
and wife, but the second pair was related by ties of blood, for 
Maurice and Will Thompson were brothers. Each of these writers 
possessed great talent but the elder, Maurice, had the more compelling 
urge to use his pen. In an age when the old order was feeling the 
strong current of change there was a great yearning for self- 
expression. Maurice Thompson first won the attention of local resi- 
dents when his verse appeared in the local papers. 

The poet and novelist was born in Fairfield, Indiana, in 1844. 
In the following year his family migrated to Georgia, and they 
were living in that state when the South seceded. In 1863 Maurice, 
then nineteen, and his brother Will, seventeen, enlisted in the Con- 
federate Army. The brothers served in the final campaigns of the 
Civil War and witnessed the tragedy of the defeated and prostrate 
South. 

For a brief time Maurice engaged in the practice of law in 
Georgia, but there were few clients and fewer fees in those first post- 
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war years. When the situation failed to improve, Maurice and his 
younger brother remembered the state of their birth and came back 
to Indiana, selecting Crawfordsville for a new start. Here the erst- 
while rebel soon formed a firm friendship with former foes, and his 
graceful speech and pleasant manners brought immediate popularity. 
His marriage to Alice Lee, daughter of a prominent business leader, 
strengthened his ties with the community and gave him a partner 
whose intelligent interest in her husband’s writing had much to do 
with his success. After a short service as a railroad executive, ‘Thomp- 
son returned to the law. Professional success led to his selection as 
a political leader, and he was elected to the state legislature on the 
Democratic ticket. In 1885 he became state geologist, and his inter- 
est in natural science was reflected in the excellence of his reports. 
During this period of business and political activity, Thompson 
retained his interest in writing as a profession, and his poems, essays 
and nature notes brought him a national reputation. 

His early poems appeared in the local newspapers, and many of 
them were published in an 1875 volume under the title Songs of Fair 
Weather. In 1878 his books on The Witchery of Archery won the 
attention of the Eastern press, and interest aroused in the sport 
caused a country-wide development of associations of bowmen, so 
that “targets sprang like mushrooms on fashionable lawns the land 
over.” 

Maurice and his brother Will had, like many of their contem- 
poraries, read the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott and also 
reacted along with other young Southerners to the “swords and roses” 
atmosphere of the plantation country. The fact that they were the 
survivors of a lost cause strengthened their loyalty to the glamorized 
past. It was natural, if not inevitable, that Maurice Thompson would 
be a romantic, whether he talked of the “merrie bowmen” or wrote 
sentimental poetry or regional novels. His love for the South is evi- 
denced in such stories as The Tallahassee Girl, The Ocala Boy and 
Two Old Boys. A Banker of Bankersville was popular in Indiana 
because it presented a “lively if somewhat sentimental picture” of life 
in the Hoosier state. Some of Maurice Thompson’s most popular 
literary productions appeared in the form of verse. His poem, “Lin- 
coln’s Grave,” first given before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
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Harvard, was a favorite reading for Lincoln’s Birthday observances: 


“May one who fought in honor for the South 
Uncovered stand and sing at Lincoln’s grave? 
A soft Kentucky strain was in his voice 
And the Ohio deeper boom was there; 

With some wild accents of old Wabash days 
And winds of Illinois; 

And when he spoke he took us unaware 
With his high courage and unselfish ways.” 


One prose collection appeared with the title Hoosier Mosaics. 
Sincerity and simplicity marked his work, and while Lew Wal- 
lace attained far more popular acclaim, the critics generally were 
more favorable to Thompson. He was never quite able to achieve the 
fame accorded the author of Ben-Hur although shortly before his 
death Maurice Thompson saw his Alice of Old Vincennes achieve a 
place among the best sellers. This historical romance centered in the 
old French town on the Wabash River appeared in 1900. On February 
15, 1901, Maurice Thompson died. A New York Times writer, com- 
menting on his passing declared: 


“Thompson was one of the men who ought to have lived a hun- 
dred years, for he was still growing, and there were possibilities of 
greater humanness in his nature—for he was a singular estray out of 
the days of Greece, when the satyrs and fauns and nymphs were 
known, and of the ages of Merrie England.” 


Will Henry Thompson, the younger brother of the better-known 
Maurice, was born in Georgia on March 10, 1846. At seventeen he 
joined the Confederate Army, served through two years and moved 
to Crawfordsville with his brother in 1868. He devoted more attention 
to the law than Maurice and wrote only on occasion. In 1879 he col- 
laborated with his brother in a book on How to Train in Archery. 
He was a facile writer of verse, with an especial gift at satire, and 
some of his first efforts were directed at the foibles of his acquaint- 
ances in Montgomery and Boone counties. He is chiefly known for 
his poem “High Tide at Gettysburg” published in 1888, and this 
poem became a standard recitation for Memorial Day and other 
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patriotic occasions. In 1889 Will Thompson removed to Seattle, where 
he built up a strong law practice. He died in the Washington metropo- 
lis on August 10, 1918. 

Two sisters, Mary Hannah Krout and Caroline Virginia Krout, 
constitute the third family duo listed as ranking Crawfordsville 
writers. The Krouts were the daughters of Robert and Caroline Van 
Cleave Brown Krout. The mother was an intelligent and popular 
member of a prominent Crawfordsville family, and the father a man 
with superior intellectual endowments, who never lived up to the 
expectations of his friends. A graduate of Wabash in the class of 1848, 
he married Caroline Brown in 1849. He tried his hand at teaching, 
clerking, insurance and selling but had little success. He became best 
known for his educational theories and his voluntary contributions to 
local papers and, of course, as the father of the Krout sisters. His type 
was not uncommon in the transition period between the frontier and 
the machine age, and he warrants attention here because, among other 
eccentricities, he developed the attitude of a perfectionist in his 
criticism of the work of his daughters. A failure himself, he con- 
sciously or unconsciously contributed to the success of the Krout 
sisters. 

Mary Hannah Krout was born on November 3, 1851, and at- 
tended Crawfordsville High School at a time when it was virtually a 
young ladies’ seminary. Even as a school girl she displayed an interest 
in writing and was publishing sentimental poetry for the local papers 
at the age of fourteen. In fact much of her early literary endeavor 
appeared in articles written for the Crawfordsville Journal. She was a 
pioneer in the Woman’s Rights movement and was one of the embat- 
tled young ladies who demanded the establishment of coeducation at 
Wabash. Her articles for the local paper were clear and forceful and 
so impressed the editor, T. H. B. McCain, that in 1881 he made her 
associate editor. In 1882 she was given an editorial job by the Terre 
Haute Express and shortly worked herself into a nervous breakdown. 
Recovering after a long period of rest, she accepted a position on the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean in 1888. This paper gave her a roving assignment 
as reporter, and she spent much of her time traveling in Asia and 
Europe. When she retired in 1906 she was generally recognized in the 
profession as one of the ablest women journalists in America. 
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Her most popular travel books were Hawaii and A Revolution, 
published in 1898, and A Looker On in London, 1809. After her re- 
tirement in 1906 she wrote a book of essays and aided Susan Elston 
Wallace in the revision and completion of Lew Wallace’s Autobio- 
graphy. 

Mary Hannah Krout was primarily a newspaper woman, who 
wrote passable poetry and excellent prose. A pioneer woman suf- 
fragist, she made her way to success in a field that up to that time was 
practically monopolized by men. When she died on May 31, 1927, the 
Indianapolis News declared in its obituary column that she was a 
“woman of fine literary taste, great force of character.” 

Caroline Virginia Krout, a year younger than her better-known 
sister, wrote under the pseudonym, Caroline Brown. She was more 
retiring and self-effacing than Mary Hannah. Her style was adapted 
to the fictional literature of the late Victorian period. Her best-known 
novels were Knights in Fustian, published in 1901, and On the We-a 
Trail, 1903. In addition she wrote verse, and a juvenile fiction work, 
Bold Robin, was published in 1905. She died in Crawfordsville on 
October 9, 1931. 

Although Meredith Nicholson pursued his profession as a writer 
in another community, he is included in the list of Crawfordsville 
writers. Since his early family associations were with the town and 
he always looked back to these as a major influence in his life, the in- 
clusion is justified. Nicholson was born on December 9, 1866, and was 
the youngest of the seven writers of the period. Like the Krouts he 
began writing early and contributed poetry and sketches to the news- 
paper. His first book, Short Flights, a collection of poetry, was favor- 
ably reviewed by Mary Hannah Krout, who felt that he had great 
promise as a poet. Nicholson, however, attained his permanent place 
in literature in the field of fiction. At the turn of the century he pub- 
lished The Hoosiers, followed by The Main Chance, 1903, House of 
a Thousand Candles, 1905, and The Little Brown Jug of Kildare, 1908. 
He also wrote numerous essays dealing with the contemporary scene 
and collaborated with Kenyon Nicholson, also of Crawfordsville, on 
two plays which were not successful. Meredith Nicholson was the 
most prolific of the seven writers and was undoubtedly the best known 
among the professionals. Except for a few years in the diplomatic 
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service, his life was devoted to a career as a writer. He died in Indi- 
anapolis on December 21, 1947. 

Inspired by the notice achieved by Crawfordsville’s seven writers, 
a number of county and city residents dreamed of securing fame as 
members of the literati also. 

Most of these wielders of the pen wooed their muse in verse and, 
consciously or unknowingly, imitated all the poets ranging from 
Milton through Poe to Longfellow and Riley. A few versatile ama- 
teurs made their first periodical contributions in verse, which some- 
times became so pedestrian that they ultimately limped into prose. 
Every town in the county at one time or another boasted its versifier, 
although it must be acknowledged that in two cases at least the poetry 
was subsidized, for these authors bought advertising space and put 
sales appeal into verse. Those who did not appear by way of an adver- 
tisement did not pay for space but on the other hand, except on rare 
occasions, received no remuneration. There were at least a dozen 
versifiers who made frequent contributions to local or regional papers, 
and a few of them deserve notice because of their traditional appeal, 
the peculiar nature of their literary expression, or both. 

A few of these writers have been noticed in other connections and 
will be given only brief attention here. Serena (Mary H.) Baldwin, 
born in 1841, was the posthumous daughter of the first president of 
Wabash College. We have noted her poem, “Indian Corn,” which has 
words and rhythm that fit its homespun subject. Miss Baldwin wrote 
for local papers and the Wabash Magazine. Dr. James S. McClel- 
land is chiefly remembered for his “Lines on My Thirty-fifth Birth- 
day.” This verse is typical in its style and subject of the passable if 
imitative efforts of local aspirants for literary notice. Another mem- 
ber of the medical profession, Dr. J. P. Russell of Waveland found 
self-expression in poetry. A number of his productions were pub- 
lished in Crawfordsville papers, and shortly after his passing a 
volume of his verse appeared. This collection, Shades of Death and 
Other Poems, was published in 1go1. In this book the good doctor is 
represented by a catholic list of subjects, ranging from “The Old 
Black Hen” to “The Montgomery County Poets.” 

Sometimes the author almost coaxes his muse into a classic sym- 
metry of rhyme and measure, only to come up with the assumption 
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that any optimistic vocal contortionist can rhyme “narrow with 
horror.” 

Generally the author turned to such commonplace subjects as 
The Maiden’s Apron. The author presents his theme: 


“Tis not of land or sea or shore, 
Volcanic glare, or cataract roar; 
None, none of these my thoughts command, 
My theme’s immeasurably grand. 


“A maiden’s apron clean and white, 
In which the maiden takes delight, 
Its wool and fill of choice fabric, 
Purest, finest, smoothest cambric. 


“Proportionate in every part, 
A defty work of patient art. 
A pocket added to the list, 
Adds grace and dignity and gist.” 


Another champion of homespun themes, who had a greater gift 
for words and a reasonable understanding of rhythm, was Daniel W. 
Starnes. Writing under the pseudonym, Frank Mayfield, he was a 
popular versifier in the seventies. His poems appeared in the Indian- 
apolis Journal and the Cincinnati Gazette. His most popular verse 
celebrated “The Paw-Paw” and achieved a climax with: 


“But while the poets of the South 
Sing of the fruits of vine and tree 
Fit only for some dainty mouth, 
I will both eat and sing of thee.” 


While Mayfield (Starnes) limited himself to verse, two contem- 
poraries, Noah J. Clodfelter and James B. Elmore, sometimes ven- 
tured into prose. Clodfelter, for example, wrote a bit of melodramatic 
fiction entitled Snatched from the Poor House. The author’s subsi- 
dized biography in a county biographical history assured the reader 
that 400,000 copies of this novel were sold. If this claim was made in 
verse the reader might attribute the statement to poetic license, but 
under the circumstances we can only assume an arithmetical or bio- 
graphical error, or possibly the local author “spoke in numbers and 
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the numbers came.” Mr. Clodfelter, as previously noted, was also a 
versifier, who called himself “The Wabash Poet.” He wrote Early 
Vanities, about which the above-mentioned county biographical his- 
tory observed: 


“This is to be found in most of the large libraries and although it 
has received slashes from the critics, Mr. Clodfelter can point even 
now to the critics of Shakespeare.” 


James B. Elmore also produced some distinctive prose, including 
such classics as Twenty-five Years in Jackville, A Romance in The 
Days of The Golden Circle and Love Among the Mistletoe. These 
ventures in prose are not without their moments, with a lot of elegant 
language and an Elmoric gift for phrase, but in the considered opin- 
ion of collectors can not come up to the Bard of Alamo’s poetry. The 
critic sometimes must bear in mind James B.’s protest that all is not 
his own verse that scans. Jesse Green, journalist of Crawfordsville, 
sometimes imitated the Bard’s style and produced such gems as “Sassa- 
fras, Oh Sassafras.” However, a careful reading will usually unearth 
the counterfeits, for even the clever Green does not have Mr. Elmore’s 
gift for placing the wrong word in the right place. Witness the poet’s 
castigation of imposter Green in the verse “Dudes and Sassafras.” 


“And when your mind is wandering 
And your meter is stale in cast, 
Don’t insinuate on bards and farmers 
But just take your sassafras.” 


The poet was, however, not at his best in answering critics, for he 
liked to exercise his muse in presenting the sentimental or the tragic. 
Consider this fetching picture of the completely loyal and supremely 
modest “Bessie, ‘The Belle of Alamo.” A typical stanza follows: 


“She never flirts with transient people 
Neither hangs on gates for show 
But allures by charms so graceful, 
Bessie the Belle of Alamo.” 


And if you have a taste for realistic tragedy, ask almost any Indi- 
ana librarian for the volume that includes in its list of poems, senti- 
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mental, tragic or pastoral, the poem, “The Monon Wreck.” In behalf 
of historical interest look up the verses, “Beautiful Ladoga,” “Craw- 
fordsville, Alias Athene” and “Yountsville.” In the latter you will find 
a little history, some rhyme and reason, and a kind of discreet praise: 


“With Finks and Snyders, O’Neals too 
Tis hard to tell you how it grew, 
But there has been no want of skill, 
In the little hamlet of Yountsville.” 


The Bard of Alamo paid his poetic respect to colleges, churches, 
editors, educators and, of course, the ladies. His was a catholic taste, 
expressed in verse that will be quoted long after Short Flights and 
Songs of Fair Weather are forgotten. Incidentally the Bard of Alamo 
also realized more money from his verse than was collected for the 
poems of Nicholson and Thompson. Perhaps recent commentators 
are right in declaring that Elmore knew his limitations and knew how 
to capitalize on them. He certainly realized a tidy sum on the lecture 
platform in the various towns in the county and in the sale of his — 
books. Certainly he would not have agreed completely with Joseph 
P. Russell who proclaimed in the verse “The Village Bard”: 


“While princely poets live at ease 
Are courted for their favors; 
The village bard is left to starve, 
Scarce recognized by neighbors. 


“He may be called to write a song, 
Or love-song to indite; 
Or for the stricken mourning throng 
Sad verse for funeral rite. 


“His is a prosy listless life 
Within the realms of fiction, 
And when he ends this mortal life 
Well fitting this description: 


“Here lies a bard of low degree, 
Ne’er climbed the golden stair, 
Received but little here below 
Yet more than was his share.” 
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Russell by implication recognized writers of high and low degree 
within the limits of his experience. As in the case of other versifiers he 
was aware of difference in talent between such writers as the Wal- 
laces, the Thompsons, the Krouts and Nicholson, but he also knew 
the urge to “speak in numbers” or interpret life through the medium 
of prose. From its earliest history the county had its talented, if not 
gifted, authors. The very first edition of the local paper, the Craw- 
fordsville Record, had a four-column “Editor’s Address” that, with 
all its ornateness, was also eloquent and prophetic. Here is the editor 
appearing as Sir Oracle: 


“As presumptious as the idea may be, we do sincerely believe that 
a man may write plain prose on the shores of Sugar Creek. Yes, amid 
the wildness of our scenery—overshadowed as we may be, by a for- 
est, ...on the banks of this truly sylvan stream, upon which none can 
gaze without an eloquence known to speech, other circumstances con- 
curring, we believe a man might write prose, even at the age of 
twenty. And who knows that on the banks of Sugar Creek, which we 
fancy, assimilates something of the boldness and beauty of Classic 
Parnassus, Orphean strains may yet be sung, through the columns of 
the Crawfordsville Record, by many a youth, on which may there 
descend the inspiration of the Muses.” 


The Record disappeared, but the other papers remained, and 
young writers sent youthful efforts in literary expression to the 
Journal, the Review and the Argus. All the original seven top-flight 
writers, except Nicholson, received their first recognition in local 
newspapers, and three of them wrote for Wabash College publica- 
tions. Crawfordsville had claimed the title Athens of Indiana before 
any one of these authors was born and some commentators felt that 
there was a degree of presumption in the claims of the little town on 
Sugar Creek. By 1900, however, there was general recognition that 
the writers of the post-Civil War period had justified the pioneer 
brashness that in 1836 hailed the Montgomery County village as the 
Hoosier inheritor of the Athenian tradition. 


Visitor's report on Crawfordsville—Reading clubs and 
other diversions—Fashions in clothing—The family album— 
County and city activities—Local pastimes. 


Social Life After 1865 


O,; JUNE 17, 1865, Sarah Belle Chester arrived in 
Crawfordsville to visit her Aunt Margaret Jameson. The young lady, 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister, Joseph Chester, had journeyed 
from Cincinnati in order to visit relatives in Crawfordsville and inci- 
dentally to attend the Wabash College Commencement. Sarah Belle 
was nineteen, had graduated from Cincinnati High School, pursued an 
advanced course in music and was, withal, an accomplished and viva- 
cious young lady. Equally important, she kept a diary. While it is not 
as exciting as a war diary, it has value as a record of the social customs 
prevailing at the end of the war. And the diary has additional claims 
to distinction, for Miss Chester never begins her record, “Bright and 
fair,” or “Raining today,” and she devotes scant attention to styles. 
She is obviously having a good vacation, enjoys recounting her ex- 
periences and has no time for the description of such marginalia as 
“flounces, waterfalls and ruffles.” 

Her visit came a month after the close of the Civil War. Many of 
the soldiers had not yet returned home and there were none of the 
public celebrations that became a commonplace a few months later. 
Even the Fourth of July had to await the passing of another year be- 
fore it achieved the noisy confusion of the prewar period. Military 
balls and soirees had not yet reappeared, and in any case Miss Chester, 
a Presbyterian minister’s daughter, could not attend. She might join 
in singing a lively song or even play a stately waltz, but dancing and 
Thespian entertainment were taboo for a young woman with her Cal- 
vinistic background. Apparently, however, there was enough activity 
to occupy the young lady’s time. Two hours after arriving in Craw- 
fordsville she went with her cousin Fan to choir meeting, where she 
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met the members of the Center Church organization. On Sunday she 
attended services accompanied by her cousin Al. Apparently Sarah 
Belle kept the Sabbath in the old Calvinistic tradition. 

On the following Monday began a week of continuous social activ- 
ity. She went calling on a young lady friend, then received callers, 
including a lady and three Wabash College students. On Tuesday 
eight people, all strangers, called, and that evening she attended a party 
at the Ristine’s. On Wednesday she aided her cousin Fannie in pre- 
paring for a party given in the diarist’s honor. The party was presum- 
ably a success, for two of the young gentlemen attending “requested 
the honor of her company” at Wabash College functions. One young 
undergraduate attended her at the president’s levee, and the other 
squired her to a party at Mrs. James Wilson’s home. Neither Sarah 
Belle nor her cousin Fannie was pleased by the escorts, for “our 
gentlemen were both of them as stupid as could be.” 

The temporary boredom was relieved when two members of the 
Senior class accompanied them on a walk and arranged to escort them 
to the baccalaureate services. The rather critical young lady ap- 
proved President Tuttle’s address and filled out the day by attending 
Reverend Little’s services at Center Church in the evening. When 
Commencement Day arrived the diarist had spent eleven days in 
Crawfordsville, and practically every waking hour was taken up with 
parties, calls, receptions and church meetings. Perhaps as a result the 
young lady was exhausted, or she may even have wondered whether 
listening to each senior “recite an original declamation” was worth 
the effort. At any rate she “took a walk” during the speeches and was 
fully recovered in time for the president’s levee. 

There was no letdown after Commencement, and Miss Chester 
joined her friends and relatives in music rehearsals, reading circles and 
informal picnics. Unfortunately there is no record of a visit to the 
Shades, so we have no evidence of what this lively young lady’s reac- 
tions would have been to that “gloom embowered region” which 
contemporaries knew as “The Shades of Death.” Perhaps her most 
venturesome activity was displayed in climbing to the tower of South 
Hall to get a view of the surrounding countryside. She was also 
properly impressed by President ‘Tuttle but mentions few other com- 
munity leaders. Some of them were not in town, while others appar- 
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ently made little or no impression. She does mention, in passing, a 
call by the woman suffragist, Kate Boynton, but makes no other com- 
ment. Of course Kate was just getting under way and had not yet 
delivered her speech on “An Hour With the Strong Minded.” 

Actually Sarah Belle Chester would have been expected to view 
the activities of the Kate Boyntons with suspicion if not with outward 
alarm. She was writing her diary at the height of the Victorian age, 
and proper girls, especially when reenforced by a Calvinistic back- 
ground, knew what was expected of them. In addition Crawfordsville 
preachers and Wabash College teachers were in 1865—66 carrying on 
an aggressive revival, and the ministerial students in the college gave 
vocal and written aid to the cause of reform. They sponsored temper- 
ance meetings, and the more zealous among them were also very 
eloquent on the evils of tobacco. The editor of the local column in 
the Wabash came out for three rules against all “fumigators”: 


One. Never smoke in the presence of ladies. 
Two. Never smoke in the presence of gentlemen. 


Three. Never smoke alone. 


Another editor, while he endorsed the college rules (still on the 
books in 1865) against card playing and smoking, felt that the authori- 
ties were unduly severe when they required that students who accom- 
panied young ladies to church must sit in separate pews. Sarah Belle 
Chester and her cousins left no available record of their views on this 
question but they apparently accepted the Victorian dictate without 
too much protest. We hope, however, that they were not unaware of 
the overtones of smugness in the following observation of a student 
reporter: 


“During the winter there have been two reading clubs in opera- 
tion in the city. How much nobler than dancing or card clubs. The 
boys were from college, the girls were from home.” 


We do not quote the above to discourage reading clubs but merely to 
recall the truism that “times do change.” One of the editors lived long 
enough to make a personal report on his observation of the Egyptian 
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Dancers at the Chicago World’s Fair, and another young reformer 
became a notable addict to “black Havanas.” 

Sarah Belle Chester confessedly had a grand time, but the automo- 
bile and airplane have carried the present generation a tolerable dis- 
tance away from the simplicity and austerity of the Victorianism 
practiced by young ladies, especially when under supervision of Cal- 
vinistic kinfolk. It should be noted, before we leave the young diarist, 
that she made no comment on the Civil War or the events connected 
with demobilization. However, it must be remembered that the end 
of the war was only a month past, and few of the men on the front 
had received their discharges and fewer still had reached home, and 
her generation of young men were just attaining the military service 
age in 1864-65. When she returned to Cincinnati, she shortly began 
to note the regiments of returning soldiers and indicated that she was 
aware of the changes that were brought about or at least hastened by 
the war. 

Of course there were basic economic and political changes, but 
there were also the less important but more noticeable developments 
in the field of fashion. Dress had developed a trend toward uniform- 
ity. The banker, the baker, the candlestick maker wore the same style 
in street clothes, even though there were some distinctions in apparel 
worn on social occasions. The formally attired gentleman still sported 
a Prince Albert and a beaver hat, but the wide expanse of cravat was 
replaced by a bow tie and a “gates-ajar” collar. Young men were non- 
conformist in many cases and abandoned the frock coat and even 
substituted a derby for a high hat. They also took to hirsute adorn- 
ment in the form of burnsides, mustaches or full beavers. Some form 
of facial disguise had been known in the pre-Civil War period, but it 
was usually the trademark of the elder statesman or the family pa- 
triarch. After 1865 even callow youth attempted to grow a semblance 
of a beard. The young men who served in the war had small oppor- 
tunity and even less incentive to shave, hence many became reconciled 
to a beard. Most of the famous generals also were well camouflaged 
with impressive “facial shrubbery,” and this fact encouraged the youth 
of the next decade to emulation. In Wabash College the beardless 
freshman’s picture sometimes offers a strange contrast to the photo- 
graph four years later. Oftentimes the change is curious rather than 
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impressive. The young man of the seventies was anxious to conform 
to style, even when the crop of whiskers was obviously inadequate. 
As might be expected, many of the older generation did not endorse 
the new style in facial ornament. Caleb Mills would point an accusing 
finger ata bewhiskered Wabash student and say “Frenchman! French- 
man!” and an occasional satiric verse appeared in the local papers, 
aimed at the vain youth who tried to impress the ladies with his in- 
cipient beard. 

Of course the ladies always received adequate attention when it 
came to styles in dress and head adornment. During the Rebellion 
there was an undeclared truce in the war on woman’s foibles, but after 
1865 the attack was renewed. In the late fifties the hoop skirt was the 
center of male attention. Ladies were pictured entangled in doorways, 
brushing men off the walks as they billowed down the street or even 
using the skirt as a parachute when jumping from a burning building. 
Following the war there was a gradual deflation in women’s dress. 
The circumference was diminished but the quantity of materials re- 
mained the same, for ruffles, flounces and furbelows were scattered 
about the postwar garment in reckless, if not wanton, profusion. The 
lady’s skirt was still an imposing article on its own account, and the 
addition of “various decorations” must have been reassuring to the 
proprietor of woolen or cotton mill. 

The headgear of the ladies was equally impressive. A glance at the 
advertisements and illustrations in the contemporary magazines and 
newspapers indicates that, with men going all out with impressive 
whiskers, women were doing their best with hair and hats. Many 
ladies secured a waterfall effect by arranging their hair over a cushion. 
The result was known as a chignon in stylish circles, but rude male 
commentators declared that the name “waterfall” was more appro- 
priate because every lady who wore one was “trying to make a 
splash.” 

Bangs were also popular, and they were often set off by a hat that 
was decorated with a profusion of artificial flowers. One surviving 
photograph of the period presents a young lady half hidden by some 
fluffy material draped gracefully over her left ear. A Ladoga belle 
wore a close-fitting headgear, bearing a row of artificial daisies just 
below the crown. It was secured by long ribbons tied under the chin 
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in a large bow, but enough drapery was left over to reach almost to 
the waist. 

The family albums of 1875—1880 are interesting sources of social 
history. Joanna Elston Lane supplemented the family portraits with 
likenesses of notables in the political and military world. Senators and 
generals appear in profusion, the congressional notables apparently 
ready to deliver an oration, the generals with hand thrust between 
two protesting coat buttons. They may not have aimed at a Napole- 
onic pose, but “don’t lay any bets on it.” Of course the typical album 
contained the pictures of the immediate family and close kin. Fifty 
years ago this volume occupied a place of honor on the marble-topped 
table in the sitting room. Presumably the visitor could pass the time, 
while waiting on the young lady, looking at the family portraits. 
However, these were often more important as a source of social his- 
tory than personal entertainment. Here you could examine the picture 
of Sergeant William H , taken at Vicksburg in August, 1863. A 
young face, unsmiling and defiant, looks out of the cardboard frame, 
as if to remind the viewer that here was a soldier who had just lived 
through one campaign and was preparing for another. 

M. V. Chapman of Crawfordsville was the artist responsible for a 
photograph of “Uncle Jim,” uniformed and armed with a trombone. 
We would like to know more about this militant instrumentalist. Did 
he perform in the Ladoga Band or the Silver Cornetists of Yountsville, 
or was he a stray from the impromptu but enthusiastic Wabash Col- 
lege “hornblowers”? Ladies never appeared with instrumental im- 
pedimenta but made up for the omission with hairdos, hats and furbe- 
lows. It was a day, as one observer put it, when “men wore whiskers 
and women wore clothes.” Also it was a custom of the time for men 
to remain seated while women stood—at least in photographs. Every 
picture of bride and groom of this period shows the groom sitting 
back in an easy chair, while the bride stands behind the chair, one 
arm resting gracefully on the curved top. Possibly the young husband 
was worn out by the wedding ceremony, perhaps the photographer 
arranged it that way, or more likely the young bride wanted it that 
way. At least she was in a good position to keep an eye on her newly 
acquired spouse. In any case she seemed more at ease than the some- 
what bemused male, who for the lifetime of the album would remain 
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a mute challenger of the Victorian rules of behaviour and etiquette. 

The aftermath of the Civil War posed more serious questions than 
those involved in sitting for a picture, for, like wars, it brought dis- 
turbing changes in social and moral attitudes. Soldiers coming home 
after four years of conflict, while still young in years, were matured 
by experience. They had had four years of army life and knew the 
restraints of formal discipline, but they also knew freedom from the 
social and moral conventions that ruled conduct in the local com- 
munity. While there was no marked increase in major crimes, drink- 
ing and gambling were widespread in the postwar period and 
church and home lost some of the moral influence they had exerted 
in the past. This lapse in conduct could be easily exaggerated because _ 
the overnight return of all its young men to a community was bound 
to create problems in any event. A few of the more restless spirits did 
not remain at home long but turned their faces westward to seek 
adventure in the mining or cattle country. The great majority, after 
some readjustment, fitted into the pattern of community life. Of 
course the community made concessions. Strict church members con- 
tinued to condemn dancing, but the local papers no longer reported 
balls and soirees as though they were a necessary evil. Even Wabash 
College, after several years of surreptitious violation of the rules by 
certain student leaders, dropped its prohibition against dancing. By 
1872 the local papers reported the organization of dancing clubs 
by the young men about town and noted the frequent occurrence of 
balls and soirees during the holiday season. 

During this same period there was an increase in the amount and 
variety of goods stocked by retail stores. The expansion of holiday 
trade was apparent in the number of items listed by advertisers and 
the appearance of an unusually large number of gift items. The mer- 
chants of the town had counted on a good business for the holiday 
season of 1870, but Christmas week was unusually cold and many 
items had to be held over for January clearance. The holiday season 
of 1871, however, was another year and another story. The weather 
was propitious, and county correspondents all the way from Bristle 
Ridge to Forest Home reflected the Christmas spirit. Ladoga Academy 
and Waveland Institute gave exhibitions in anticipation of the coming 
holiday, and Wabash College ended its quarter with three days of 
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“literary activities.” Balls, masquerades and fairs took up all the re- 
maining time, and the papers gave over a generous amount of space 
to social and religious activities. 

The downtown stores generally increased their advertising space, 
supplementing these paid announcements by news items directing 
attention to the special display of holiday offerings. In this regard the 
Journal was especially informative. Robb and Mahorney displayed 
“beautiful China tea sets, silverware,” and promised that “gentlemen 
with amazing mustaches will find just the thing for their comfort in 
the shape of a cup and saucer, fixed so as to keep the mustache out of 
the cup.” C. M. Crawford appealed to the ladies through counters 
laden with “Jeans, Cassimeres, Waterproof and Beaver Clothes, 
Splendid line of Black and Colored Silks, Velveteens, Cords and Col- 
ored Silk Velvets.” Not to be outdone, W. N. Wasson announced a 
stock of “Ribbons, Velvets, Silks, Satins, Flowers, Ostrich Tips... 
Zephyrs, Worsteds, Nubias, ... Ladies Dresses, Caps, Bustles, Notions 
and Fancy Goods.” The children were not forgotten, when L. A. 
Foote listed “Toys in Paper, Wood, Gigs, etc. etc. etc.,” and the win- 
dow of Van Sickle’s Store was crowded and “resplendent in flaxen- 
haired dolls and a puppet show of animal musicians that perform the 
most popular operative airs of the season.” Hildebrand and Klein, 
jewelers, also boasted a book and toy department where kaleidoscopes, 
puzzles and picture books were on sale, while A. Dickey would sell 
anything “from the finest book to a two cent toy.” Campbell and 
Harter also had goods “suitable for old and young and middle aged, 
rich and poor, and have marked the prices so Jow on them that when 
the historian writes up the record of Crawfordsville he will put it 
down—The Great Unprecedented Sale of Christmas Goods made by 
Campbell and Harter in 1871-72.” Here the historian copies it down 
in the company’s own words and assumes no other responsibility. 
The shortest holiday ad can be quoted in full: 


“Glycerine Soap, Honey Soap, Omnibus Soap, 
Bay Rum Soap, Paragon Soap, 
Turtle Oil Soap, Sultana Bath Soap, 
All Very Cheap at 
E. J. BinForp & Bro’s Druce STore.” 
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Even the patent-medicine firms caught the Christmas spirit. Dr. 
Crook used up a half column to advertise his “Wine of Tar,” which 
has “more merit than any similar preparation offered to the public.” 
(It also had as much or more wine.) Humphrey’s Homeopathic Spe- 
cifics, however, were more impressive, for there were thirty-five 
specifics for that many diseases, including an alphabetical catalogue 
of ailments ranging from “Cholera Morbus” to “Worms.” A special 
Gift Package of “sixty large vials morocco or rose wood case” could 
be purchased for $65.00. The writer has no means of tracing down an 
affluent purchaser, but he must admit that the specifics would be a 
good present for anybody who was convinced that he might be 
possessed and cured of all those diseases. 

When we list all these offerings from drugs to toys, we realize that 
Christmas had already assumed a modern aspect even though some 
gadgets were not yet available. While there were no electric trains or 
automatic kitchen equipment, Christmas decorations were on display 
and Christmas trees were in general demand. The seven churches 
listed in the Journal’s religious directory all celebrated Christmas Eve 
by setting up candle-lighted trees, presenting a formal pageant and 
distributing gifts. Seranaders sang Christmas carols, literary aspirants 
sent sentimental holiday verses to the press and equally sentimental 
editors published them. 

Perhaps the representatives of the Fourth Estate were getting into 
a receptive mood for the publication of the verse of the future literati, 
who were shortly to bring fame to the little city on Sugar Creek. In 
any case they were encouraging local contributors in every field and 
giving favorable notice to groups and organizations who were inter- 
ested in improvement in the economic and cultural institutions of 
the community. During this period local newspapers were founded 
in half a dozen county towns and these publications were particularly 
active in the seventies and eighties. They, too, encouraged the devel- 
opment of “booster” organizations for their town and the county. 
Except for an occasional personal clash of individual editors, there 
was cooperation between the newspapers in the townships and the 
county seat. 

In the course of the two decades Crawfordsville was growing into 
a city that was something less than ideal but something more than a 
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Main Street. William Dean Howells visited Maurice Thompson in 
1882 and during his stay at Sherwood, the Thompson home, com- 
pleted his novel, “The Modern Instance.” His description of the 
Western town, Tecumseh, recaptures for us a view of Crawfordsville 
in 1882: 


“The grass was denser and darker than in New England, and, 
pretty as the town was, it wore a more careless and unscrupulous air 
than the true New England village; the South had touched it, and 
here and there it showed a wavering line of fence and a faltering con- 
scientiousness in its paint. Presently all aspects of village quiet and 
seclusion ceased, and a section of conventional American city with 
flat-roofed brick blocks, showy hotels, stores, paved street, and stone 
sidewalks expressed the readiness of clench to fulfil fhe destiny 


of every Western town and become a metropolis ata day’s notice 
if need be.” 


Tecumseh could have served as a stand-in for Crawfordsville, with 
the same physical characteristics and civic ambitions. The community 
on Sugar Creek had grown in population from 3,701 in 1870 to 6,089 
in 1890, and, in the language of one editor, was “putting on the airs of 
a city.” All the local papers bragged occasionally about the three rail- 
roads, the improved highways and the establishment of new industries, 
but they were even more enthusiastic about the cultural progress of 
their city. 

The activities of Wabash College were noted weekly in a column 
devoted to college news and sometimes academic speeches or articles 
appeared. In the period 1884-90 Crawfordsville citizens subscribed to 
the lecture courses arranged by the Wabash literary societies, and 
there was a good attendance of residents at society exhibitions and at 
Sunday afternoon chapel. The college community reciprocated by 
taking part in patriotic celebrations arranged by town groups, and 
the students were called upon to join the parade at political rallies. 
The Republican party naturally boasted the largest contingent, but 
some high-spirited students showed their impartiality by carrying the 
torch for both parties. The college magazine, the Wabash, reported 
town happenings in the churches and high school. ‘The student staff 
was especially grateful to Editor McCain of the Journal, who gave 
them advice and aid in the printing of the magazine. They also noted 
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the favorable publicity given to the college by all the town papers, 
and Editor Keeney of the Star was given special recognition in the 
form of a box of cigars presented by the Freshman class. Students also 
were cognizant of the literary lights of Crawfordsville. The Wabash 
quoted Lew Wallace and published verses contributed by Mary Han- 
nah Krout and Maurice Thompson. 

The town and gown representatives were aware that the decade of 
the eighties was Witnessing a gradual break with the old order. 
Changes were taking place in the academic as well as the business 
world, and there was a common awareness of these developments on 
the local scene. The early eighties got the decade off to a lively start 
so far as Crawfordsville was concerned. Business was prospering, and 
new buildings were appearing in the residential as well as the business 
area. I'wo new church buildings were completed. The Joel Block, 
announced as the largest business building in town was occupied in 
1880, and in 1881 the telephone company began the installation of 
instruments in the downtown area. Real estate and abstract com- 
panies were doing a “land office business,” with the climax announced 
by the Journal in February, 1882, when $80,000 worth of real estate 
“changed hands in two weeks.” In the same month Center Church 
felt prosperous enough to install a $2,000 pipe organ, and a half dozen 
families were awaiting the coming of spring in order to begin con- 
struction of brick or frame mansions. By the end of 1882 a number of 
new Victorian houses graced the residential area. Some of them had 
too much filigree work and a superfluity of towers and bay windows, 
at least by modern standards, but for the time they were considered 
the final achievement in architecture. 

Luxury items were being advertised to be used to decorate or 
adorn these modern homes, including Brussels carpets, marble-topped 
tables and massive sideboards. The popularity of factory-made furni- 
ture marked the decline of a craft that had aesthetic as well as senti- 
mental appeal. When Anthony Kostanzer closed his cabinetmaker’s 
shop, the community had arrived at the end of an era and it remained 
the task of the antique collector to recall the fine craftsmanship of the 
pioneer period. 

In the field of personal adornment there were some notable 
changes. While the designers of female apparel could not outdo the 
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expansiveness of the hoop skirt, the milliners were able to eclipse the 
hats of the seventies with an imposing concoction of flowers, feathers 
and draperies. 

New products, or adaptations of earlier products and devices, 
appeared to edify or divert the reader of paid announcements in the 
press. In the year 1882-83 Crawfordsville papers carried advertise- 
ments of Sapolio, Ivory soap, corsets and cuspidors. All of these items 
were praised as aids to health and cleanliness. Perhaps there was a rea- 
son for optimism when we note the fact that the two cleansers were in 
popular demand long after the corset and cuspidor had been dis- 
carded, except by a few unregenerate Victorians. For the kitchen 
there were a wood-burning range with a hot-water boiler, an assort- 
ment of iron pots and kettles and a few gadgets including cork pullers 
and coffee grinders. The most generally advertised kitchen installation 
was a washing machine which introduced a rocker-like device that 
was used to “agitate the clothes” by the pushing and pulling of a 
handle attached by parallel supports to the rocker. It was hailed by a 
manufacturer as a miraculous advance over the washboard. To a 
housewife of this push-button age it would qualify as an instrument 
of torture. 

It was the age of gas lighting. Public buildings, business houses 
and many residences had installed the gas-mantle light by 1881. Heat- 
ing was still done by fireplace and Franklin stove, except for a few 
instances where the large business and public places installed fur- 
naces. The first furnace installed at Wabash College, according to 
student reporters, was a failure, and there was a demand for a return 
to the cast-iron stove. Many large residences hesitated to try the new- 
fangled central heat and depended on an uneasy alliance of range and 
fireplace. 

While the material scene was suffering the buffeting of change, 
the social institutions were also undergoing the slow process of evolu- 
tion. Lodges, volunteer fire companies and independent military or- 
ganizations were still in existence, with less marching and fewer dress 
uniforms. Stump speeches were occasionally provided for political 
partisans, but speech makers no longer commanded the attendance 
of the entire community. Wabash College authorities were somewhat 
concerned when students joined baseball clubs in preference to liter- 
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ary societies. The great national platform sport no longer made the 
welkin ring with heroic phrases reminiscent of Webster and Han- 
negan. Already at DePauw and Wabash crowds were baiting um- 
pires and finding more entertainment in yelling than in listening. Some 
of the once-popular community gatherings were on the wane. The 
public spelling bee, a universal event in every county school in the 
seventies, was gradually forgotten, and no other activity involving 
general participation appeared as a substitute. There was justifiable 
complaint that even church socials were languishing because many of 
the sterner sex had become laggard in attendance. It was a demonstra- 
ble fact that some of the church disciplines were no longer effective, 
for more young people were attending dances and the theater or fol- 
lowing their Sunday morning church attendance with a picnic. 

I'wo pastimes that had limited participation but almost universal 
approval were archery and cycling. There was, it is true, some criti- 
cism of the lady cyclist, but only a few die-hards found anything to 
condemn in the activities of the “merry bowmen.” Two brothers who 
soon became well known in the literary world were the founders of 
the sport in America. Maurice and Will Thompson first developed 
interest in archery by organizing hunts for plover, rabbit and other 
small game. In 1876 a club was organized which included among its 
crack marksmen the Thompson brothers, Captain Henry Talbot, Mrs. 
Alice Klein and Mrs. William Lee. The Crawfordsville Journal of 
1876 carries a report of an interesting contest between riflemen and 
bowmen. Lew Wallace headed the riflemen, Maurice Thompson cap- 
tained the modern Robin Hoods, and Colonel Carrington of Wabash 
College acted as referee. The riflemen were handicapped because of 
the greater range of their weapon and fired from a distance of sixty 
yards, while the bowmen were stationed at thirty yards. The Maurice 
Thompson team outshot Lew Wallace and his Montgomery Guards 
5 to 3. The appearance of Maurice Thompson’s articles on The 
Witchery of Archery aroused interest throughout the country, and 
on January 23, 1879, a national association was formed at Crawfords- 
ville. Charter members included representatives from Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Kokomo, Chicago, DePere, and Des Moines, and, of course, 
Crawfordsville. Maurice Thompson was the first president and John 
W. Ramsey the first secretary. 
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In August, 1869, the first national meet was held in Chicago. Be- 
cause of a shoulder injury Maurice Thompson did not participate, but 
his brother Will “won the national championship with a double York 
round of 624 points—a third more than any of the other contestants.” 
In the team contest, where four archers from each club participated, 
the Crawfordsville club won first place. In the women’s single event, 
Mrs. William Lee of Crawfordsville placed second. After this na- 
tional gathering the “archery craze” swept the country. Hundreds of 
clubs were organized, and there were intercity as well as local matches. 
The bowmen vied with each other not only in marksmanship but in 
the display of picturesque and impressive costumes. Some recalled the 
frontier days by appearing in coonskin cap and fringed buckskin shirt 
and trousers, and a few imitated the dress of the men of Sherwood 
Forest. 

For a decade archery was an important pastime in city and county, 
and then it faded from the scene for no apparent reason. The departure 
of Will Thompson and the lagging interest of his brother Maurice 
may have contributed to the sport’s decline. Probably the bow and 
arrow lacked mass appeal, and it certainly never attracted many spec- 
tators. Baseball had more audience appeal, and by 1890 small towns 
throughout the county were supporting local nines and finding self- 
expression in cheering the home boys and sometimes mobbing the 
umpire. Of course baseball had a limited number of participants and 
could not have the same social significance as archery where member- 
ship in an organization implied active competition at the range and 
in the field. 

Those people who felt the need for self-expression in sports found 
satisfaction in the bicycle clubs that sprang up in the early nineties. 
When the velocipede was replaced by the more efficient bicycle there 
was a large increase in sales of the new invention. The newspapers, at 
first, found the new cycling clubs a source of merriment. They re- 
ported mishaps on the graveled roads, pictured young ladies with 
flaring skirts that served as sails clinging to a careening bicycle and 
young men pumping ineffectively at the front pedals of a “tandem,” 
with a buxom miss anchoring the rear. There were two “cycling 
clubs” in Crawfordsville and a “wheelmans club” in Wabash College. 
The members of the Wabash club took part in the races with the town 
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cyclists and selected their champion to compete in the one-and-two- 
mile races that were included in the track events. Zach Mahorney 
advertised “wheels and cyclist’s supplies” in city and college publica- 
tions, and two local tailoring firms listed, along with their regular line 
of suits, a special cyclist’s costume. The clubs took part in patriotic 
programs and torchlight processions and arranged an exchange of 
visits with cyclists from neighboring towns. Occasionally a venture- 
some male was arrested for “scorching,” but this offense was far less 
common than violation of the horse racing ordinance. 

Possibly the wheelmen were anticipating the coming of the speed- 
ier automobile. By 1900 the cyclists had already seen the first horseless 
carriage on the streets of Crawfordsville. The new means of locomo- 
tion was destined to supersede the bicycle and, more important, bring 
about important changes in transportation and industry. Ultimately, 
too, the social order felt the impact of the new machine, and the lei- 
surely pastimes of the Victorian period gave way to the more aggres- 
sive and exciting activities of the motorized era. At the turn of the 
century Montgomery County was reluctantly turning its back on the 
age of the horse and buggy. 


Problems of behaviour—Serious off enses—The activities of 
the horse thieves-The Horse Thief Detective Associa- 
tion—The liquor problem—Crawfordsville voted dry— 
County liquor issue—Some minor offenses—Murder trials. 


Problems of Law and Order 


ular CIVIL WAR, as is the case with all major conflicts, 
brought with it an aftermath of economic and political disruption. 
All wars destroy lives and property, but they also bring changes in 
moral attitudes and social institutions. 

The young man who marched off to war in 1861 was already 
some distance in time from the frontier society. The church and the 
school had considerable influence in modifying if not controlling the 
frontier inheritance, and we have noted the rise of reform movements 
aimed at the curbing of careless, if not lawless, individualism. The 
temperance movement represented one such effort at social control, 
and even the extralegal Horse Thief Detective Association was given 
to bragging about its role as an upholder of law and order. The news 
reports of the 1865—75 decade indicate that social restraints were in 
eclipse after the Civil War, and local as well as national institutions 
were feeling the impact of postwar maladjustment. The young men 
who returned from the four-year struggle had come of age while in 
the service, and regulations accepted as a matter of course by the 
youths of 1861 were challenged by the veterans of 1865. Rather char- 
acteristic was a letter written by A. H. B. of Crawfordsville to a 
friend in Chicago. “John Ross, our very efficient marshall, is plying 
his vocation with considerable energy. I saw him a few minutes ago 
taking a man to jail for the innocent amusement of getting tight.” 

Whether the above was an adequate description of the prisoner’s 
intemperate innocence might be a matter of dispute, but the editor of 
the Journal had no reservations about the concerns where citizens 
enjoyed their “innocent amusement.” The Charter Oak, the Eagle and 
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other saloons were condemned not only for the purveying of liquor 
but for the encouragement of games of chance on their premises. In 
December, 1865, the town council recognized the gambling evil by 
enacting an ordinance prohibiting “Persons collecting together and 
Playing at Cards, Dice, Thimbles, String, Three Cent Piece and any 
other Trick.” The penalty for violation was a $50.00 fine, with an 
optional thirty days in jail; no concessions were made to the chance- 
taking illiterate who did not know which game he was playing. 

In any case the ordinance did not eliminate the offender, because 
gambling was usually second on the list of offenses against public 
order, with “assault and provoke” in first place. The newspapers re- 
luctantly admitted that Saturday night fist fights were too frequent 
for the good repute of the community, but the Review forgot its high 
moral tone and on one occasion indulged in a little bragging. ‘This 
concession occurred when the editor reported a clash at the local 
Monon Station between the telegraph operators from Crawfordsville 
and Greencastle. The exchange was exciting enough for a few mo- 
ments, but the local gladiator proved too skillful and won the en- 
counter by handling “his bunch of fives with a dexterity astonishing 
to novices.” A more serious affair occurred in Parkersburg when Dr. 
W. H. Hyter was attacked by a carpenter, whose bill for construction 
of a church was criticized by the doctor in his capacity as trustee of 
the church. Shots were exchanged and the doctor was wounded in 
the hip, but he returned to the fray with a pestle and succeeded in 
subduing his opponent. The Review reported that no court action was 
likely: first, the carpenter was drunk; second, the doctor acted in self- 
defense; and third, there were no witnesses. 

The doctor declared that liquor was the cause of his adventure, 
but a Ladoga correspondent of the Review, reporting other cases, 
found a different villain. He declared that tobacco was at fault, since 
it caused general debility, indigestion, mental disorder and delirium. 
Getting down to cases the anti-nicotine crusader wrote: “We do not 
know how it is at other places, but in Ladoga, the rogue, the thief, 
the defaulting express agent and the defaulting postmaster all used the 
weed.” Of course it had to take an anti-tobacco crank to retail this 
gossip about Ladoga, but we still can not understand why some pro- 
fessor in the Ladoga Academy did not devise a filter. 
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New Ross jumped on the reform wagon rather late, but on August 
14, 1876, the town fathers celebrated Centennial Year by passing the 
following ordinance: “Any person or persons who shall pitch horse- 
shoes, play croquet, marbles, or any other games in any of the streets, 
alleys or sidewalks of the town shall be fined not less than $1.00 nor 
more that $10.00.” At first reading the ordinance would appear un- 
necessary and immaterial, but on second thought the town fathers 
displayed considerable paternal wisdom. There was real danger in 
toeing the line or pursuing the elusive croquet ball, since New Ross 
in 1876 was no longer traveling by oxcart. Good racing stock trotted 
the streets of the town, and it behooved all and sundry to keep the 
track clear. Besides, some of the town fathers owned racers, and if 
there was any betting to be done it should be done not on horseshoes 
but on horses. New Ross and Montgomery County were not given to 
standing in the way of progress—or a racing champion. 

The cosmopolitan criminal was slow in materializing, but Craw- 
fordsville may have been fortified in the belief that she was growing 
up when an accomplished city slicker appeared on the scene. 
“Crooked James,” as the Review named him, departed the city some- 
time in March, 1876, leaving unpaid the following obligations: 


Wovewelerfortwatchias as 22m $74.55 
fo. Boardingyhouses terran tone ete 50.00 
Toiwerve billy gree cee teste Lecce 18.50 
BOOS 2 Dp ete emi pc uose oy 20.00 
SUANOTh cea eee tere cteriea ts chest 10.00 
[UOATISRe er are eter te ere 47.00 
Woolen coodste. me ern. ctr 25.00 
Lauridiry phate nier cree Un bank earaes 6.00 


The absconding James posed and performed as a teacher, printer’s 
helper and bookkeeper, but his best attainments were of a forensic 
nature, for his affability took in the shrewdest merchants in town. He 
talked at least sixteen citizens out of substantial contributions in money 
and goods, then disappeared and was not heard from again despite the 
efforts of city and county officers. All the sheriff recovered in the 
way of assets was “one travelling valise, two pairs of old trousers” and 
some nondescript odds and ends. Everybody associated with 
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“Crooked James” was victimized, unless it was the editor of the 
Review, who failed to announce any personal loss and had a field day 
reporting the financial adventures of a “genteel swindler.” 

While the persuasive printer-pedagogue was beguiling the good 
citizens of Crawfordsville, the ordinary disturbers of the peace per- 
formed as usual. The paper occasionally reported an arrest for dis- 
orderly conduct, gambling or drunkenness, but such public notice 
occurred only in the case of habitual offenders or a marked departure 
from the ordinary pattern of “disturbance of the peace.” Despite the 
self-admitted superiority of the Victorian virtues, some concessions 
were made to pioneer tradition. On Saturday nights quarrels were 
settled by stand-up fights, and the law did not interfere unless the 
brawl became a riot. Habitual drunkards were carted off to jail, and 
the Review noted that the holiday season was too often marred by 
the activities of certain patrons of the doggeries. An editorial recalled: 
“the city was full of people, the callaboose was full of prisoners, the 
stores and shops were thronged with spectators.” In this same season 
some Waynetown young men proceeded “to raise Cain in general,” 
but when the police visited Waynetown, the boys decamped to Jack- 
ville in Fountain County. 

In 1874 college authorities investigated a crude Burlesque pub- 
lished by a Wabash student and the offender was dismissed. During 
the same year one student was expelled for gambling. The report of 
local school authorities indicates that every age has its juvenile prob- 
lem. The papers of 1874-75 reported the investigation of local public 
school students who had distributed narcotics in the new high school 
building. In 1877 a high school principal in Montgomery County 
flogged twenty students involved in some note writing. According to 
the editor of the Review the parents of the students “got red hot and 
called an indignation meeting.” The principal met with the patrons 
and produced the notes which “were so immodest that the meeting 
broke up without adjournment,” and then all the parents went home to 
supplement the principal’s efforts in behalf of law and order. 

Of course there were no autos in which to speed, but a few young 
men from outlying towns in the county were brought before a justice 
of peace for racing their horses down Washington Street. They es- 
caped with a reprimand. A few adventurous youths would occasion- 
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ally crash the Lafayette turnpike-toll gate, not because they were 
going anywhere but merely as a stunt. Generally the gatekeeper rec- 
ognized at least one boy in a group and was able to demand and secure 
payment. In this procedure everybody found profit—the turnpike 
company secured an unexpected toll and the young men could, for a 
brief interval, thumb their noses at a rule. At the worst it was juvenile 
imbecility rather than juvenile delinquency. 

A major problem in Montgomery County after 1865 was horse 
stealing. This crime had serious results even before the war, and it 
became more significant because the county was an important source 
of supply for U.S. Cavalry mounts. When the Northern army com- 
manders decided to build up the cavalry arm, Montgomery County, 
already well known for the Morgan horse, expanded its breeding busi- 
ness and became a notable center for horse trading. Crawfordsville 
was naturally the depot for such trade, and a Lebanon editor com- 
plained that the city and county were using political pressure to secure 
government contracts, but the editor of the Review answered that the 
community was merely expanding a business that had been built up 
before the war. In any case, the county came out of the war with a 
firmly established stock-raising enterprise, which in turn brought a 
renewal of the horse stealing that had been so prevalent in the fifties. 

In July, 1865, the Review complained that there was a sudden 
increase in horse stealing and reported that a Union Army deserter 
had stolen a fine mare from G. A. Huff, who had hitched the animal 
in the rear of the Campbell, Galey and Harter store. The thief, how- 
ever, was pursued by a deputy sheriff, wounded and ultimately re- 
ceived a prison sentence. Two months later a thief entered Huff’s 
stable and boldly rode away on a horse without benefit of hire or 
purchase. A few weeks elapsed and another horse fancier hired a horse 
and buggy at a livery stable and failed to return them. This malefactor 
apparently made good his escape for there is no notice of his appre- 
hension in the Crawfordsville papers. 

Of course the Horse Thief Detective Society took the field, and 
many offenders were handled by this organization. The association 
turned one captive thief over to the sheriff, a second was horse- 
whipped and a third was taken across the Indiana boundary into 
Illinois and warned not to return. There is no record of our neighbor’s 
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reaction to this unsolicited immigration, but it is safe to say that their 
“regulators” did their share toward redressing the balance by per- 
suading undesirables to travel eastward. In any case Hoosier court 
records clearly indicate that Indiana continued to harbor, or at least 
endure its quota of lawbreakers. 

The Journal bore witness to the continued activities of the horse 
thieves by announcing that in one week four horses had been stolen, 
two from John Darter and one each from C. W. Eltzroth and Wil- 
liam Stonecypher. The editor declared that the county should offer 
a standing reward of $40.00 or $50.00 and the thieves would soon 
be apprehended, but a correspondent from Ladoga disagreed. He 
declared that a system of good gravel roads would be the solution to 
the problem, because the criminal found it easy to disappear by using 
stormy weather as a cover and traveling over the rutted country roads 
into the Wabash River bottoms. 

One case, to the great confusion of the authorities, did not lead 
to the Wabash but to a chain reaction peculiar to the horse-and-buggy 
age. It all happened when the horse thief, Maddox, riding a stolen 
steed, annexed a second horse along with a buggy in Montgomery 
County. The criminal then rode his stolen animals to Fountain County. 
Here he swapped the Montgomery County horse for another and 
then drove to Alamo. In the Ripley Township metropolis, he traded 
the buggy to a Mr. Cooper for a horse and $10.00 to boot. With 
two horses, plus $10.00 Maddox traveled his larcenous way until 
he met William Craig. He sold both horses and a saddle—don’t ask 
where the saddle came from—to Mr. Craig for $55.00. Now Mr. Mad- 
dox suddenly abandoned the scene of his “nefarious operations” and 
was ultimately arrested by Sheriff Ensminger. When caught the cul- 
prit was no longer traveling by horse and buggy but had actually 
purchased and was using a railway ticket. 

In the meantime complications set in for the participants in the 
Maddox transactions. Mr. Cooper traded the buggy to Henry Bell for 
a horse and $10.00. At this point in the operations, we find Bell 
with a buggy, Craig with two horses and a saddle and Cooper with a 
horse and a ten-spot. Presently the news of the Maddox arrest reached 
the principals in the affair of the purloined horse and buggy. By this 
time everybody was confused, including the Journal reporter, who 
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admitted that too many horses galloped in and out of the picture and 
the buggy was altogether too free-wheeling. Paraphrased, his report 
indicated that Henry Bell, who had to return the buggy to the owner, 
sued Mr. Cooper for the return of a horse and $10.00. William 
Craig had to turn over two horses to their professed owners. He was 
left in possession of a saddle, but faced other complications when a 
Mr. Brown turned up to insist that the two horses were returned to 
the wrong claimant. At this point the bemused reporter returned to 
the office to find relaxation by writing up the political scene. 

A Ripley Township citizen in a letter to a Crawfordsville resident 
said the last word on the subject, even though he was guilty of some 
harmless literary larceny on his own account. Inspired by the reading 
of the newspaper account of the zoophilous Mr. Maddox, the Ripley- 
ite presented his version in a moralizing verse: 


“O what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to horse-thieve.” 


The publicity accorded the horse thieves of the eighties led to an 
increase in activities of the Horse Thief Detective Association. 
Union Township assumed the leadership in the formation of a national 
organization. ‘he Ladoga Leader of 1892 carried the following news 
report: 


“A county assembly of the National Horse Thief Detective Asso- 
ciation was organized at Crawfordsville last Saturday. The other 
lodges of the county will be subordinate to it. But one representative 
will now have to be sent from this county to the grand lodge meet- 
ings, and this will reduce the expenses. Captain H. Talbot of Craw- 
fordsville is president of the new assembly, and D. B. Hostetter of 
Roachdale is secretary. Mr. Hostetter is also Socretary of the National 
Association.” 


Montgomery County had the largest number of companies in the 
Association and was always represented by an important official on 
the national level. In 1898 James A. Mount, then Governor of Indiana, 
was president of the national association. Mount’s report included 
statistics on horse stealing for the period 1890 to 1897: 
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Number of horses stolen 84. 
Number of horses recovered 75. 
Criminals arrested and convicted 152. 


It was admitted by the officers of the H.T.D.A. that many of these 
arrests and convictions were secured through the action of public 
officials, and the association also disclaimed any participation in mob 
violence. Nevertheless there was an undercurrent of criticism regard- 
ing the extralegal activities of the organization. When members of 
the Ladoga company of the H.T.D.A. were all made special con- 
stables by the county commissioners and proceeded to arrest the local 
citizens suspected of intoxication, there were loud protests from some 
Clark Township residents. One Ladoga wag warned the local com- 
pany not to hold too many meetings for they might face the 
responsibility for arresting one another. At the annual meeting held in 
Crawfordsville in 1899 the officials of the association admitted that 
horse thieving was on the wane and suggested that the society expand 
its interests and devote attention to other felonies and misdemeanors. 
This proposition was an admission that the original justification of the 
H.1T.D.A. had vanished, and some of the charter members resigned 
from the organization. The press and public grew increasingly critical, 
and while the 1899 meeting was in progress local papers published the 
society’s program but refrained from expressions of approval. The 
Journal headed one news item “You Better Be Good” and implied 
that the association was too much concerned with the exercise of 
extralegal authority. In any case some members were becoming uneasy 
in the face of public criticism and there was a gradual decline in 
membership. In the twentieth century the H.T.D.A. was little more 
than a social organization, and by 1930 only a few scattered com- 
panies held an occasional meeting. 

Apparently neither law officers nor secret regulators could perma- 
nently suppress the antisocial elements in county and town. Tramps 
were arrested in camps along railroad sidings, and there were reports 
of prize fights held near the boundary of Boone County, where a few 
steps would remove a prospective transgressor from the jurisdiction 
of Montgomery County. Sheriff Ensminger declared he could not act 
when the gathering moved into Boone but would not be concerned 
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ers and some of the local authorities. The situation became so serious 
in 1913 that the city council called on the police to investigate the 
activities of the organizations. 

In 1912~13 there were a dozen arrests of bootleggers operating 
within the city limits and on July 4, 1914, there were six convictions 
for drunkenness. A young man from Alpine, Alabama, missed his 
prospective wedding with a Logansport girl because he got involved 
in a drinking party on Sugar Creek and was locked up. The wedding 
never came off. The Ladoga Leader complained about “blind tigers” 
in Clark Township, and the grand jury investigated poker games and 
liquor selling in Ladoga. The Crawfordsville J ournal on December 11, 
1913, declared that the county seat was also under fire, for “it was ru- 
mored that some cases of a sensational nature would be taken up by 
the grand jury.” 

The threat of formal investigation did not bring immediate reform. 
On December 27 a Crawfordsville resident was arrested for selling 
liquor to a minor and a few weeks later a woman pleaded guilty to 
bootlegging. Brown, Wayne and Franklin Townships also reported 
the existence of “blind tigers” and “booze joints.” Waynetown au- 
thorities arrested a restaurant owner for selling beer to a minor. 

Critics of local prohibition used these cases to support their con- 
tention that the solution of the liquor problem was regulation and not 
elimination. They declared conditions worse than they had been 
previous to the local option law of 1909 and that conditions would not 
improve as liquor was easily obtained from wet counties. 

The confirmed drys, however, argued that the next step should be 
state or national prohibition. They also held that conscientious en- 
forcement of the law would discourage the professional bootlegger 
and curtail the supply of “imported liquor.” 

Some local editors pointed out that the violation of the liquor laws 
was not as serious as was the general spirit of lawlessness that was evi- 
dent in the period 1910-14. There was a revival of earlier complaints 
about juvenile delinquency and considerable comment on the number 
of cases of assault, assault and battery and larceny. Divorce proceed- 
ings based on charges of desertion or mistreatment were on the in- 
crease, and by 1914 the broken home was contributing noticeably to 
juvenile delinquency. 
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As in the nineties, some of the moral problems of this later decade 
could be ascribed to the growth of population and the impact of 
urbanization. Certainly some of the crimes or misdemeanors associated 
largely with rural areas were on the decline, while those adapted to 
the climate of the city were on the increase. Horse stealing was far less 
prevalent than it had been thirty years earlier, but fraud and misrepre- 
sentation increased. In one or two cases township residents became 
victims of the gold brick swindle even as late as 1910-14, but in the 
same period a number of cases appeared in the courts dealing with 
stock jobbing and “blue sky” promotions. A group of Crawfordsville 
investors was taken in when gold mine shares and Southwest land 
company stock were unloaded by glib promoters. 

One of the oldest and most successful schemes to beguile the 
credulous has been the unclaimed estate swindle. In 1913 one county 
family was caught in this typical swindle of the period. Members of 
the family were persuaded that they were the long lost heirs of the 
Jake Baker estate in Pennsylvania. Maps and other documents were 
used to impress the victims and two brothers parted with $900 before 
they became suspicious and consulted a lawyer. When the confidence 
man showed up for the purpose of coaxing larger payments, he was 
confronted by the brothers’ lawyer. In this case the prospective vic- 
tims were fortunate in recovering their money. 

In another case the officers of the Columbia Casualty Company 
collected thousands of dollars for shares in a fake concern. In this 
instance the tricksters were brought to court, but little money was re- 
covered because the two promoters had diverted practically all the 
invested capital into commissions and fees. 

One manifestation of the industrial age received very little atten- 
tion on the police calendar. The automobile was a going concern by 
1914. The Model-T Ford was already on the market and two dealers 
were advertising in the Crawfordsville papers. But police cases involv- 
ing the operation of an auto were rare indeed in 1914 compared with 
the present day. Iwo facts contribute to this contrast between the 
past and the present. The vast number of auto registrations for 1957 
points up one aspect of the question, and the comparative youth of 
the motor car in 1914 represents the other face of the problem. 

Laws governing the auto in those formative years were “horse and 
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buggy laws.” There were hitching posts instead of meters, more 
watering troughs than gasoline stations, and no stop-and-go signs. In 
the absence of law, road users made their own settlements. A Darling- 
ton farmer settled on the spot for $2.50 when an autoist bumped into 
the rear of his wagon. 

When the noisy motor contraptions first appeared on county high- 
ways, local landowners declared that autos had no right to use the 
road because they caused horses to run away, killed chickens and 
were a menace to life and property. In 1909 Harry Hamm of Alamo 
was fined $5.00 and costs because he threatened passing autoists with 
a rock. Hamm explained that he mistook an auto for one that had 
bumped into the defendant’s wagon earlier in the day. After the deci- 
sion of the justice, Prosecutor Fine declared that “he was going to 
teach the people that the automobile had as much right to the road as 
any other vehicle.” Since that modest announcement of the vehicle’s 
status the auto has traveled a long way. 

An unusual incident that was resolved out of court occurred near 
Ladoga in 1891. Miss Emma Connor, teacher of the Haw Creek 
School, made a daily ritual of raising the flag over the schoolhouse. 
One day when the teacher was busy with her classes a man named 
Stark appeared in the schoolyard and pulled down the flag. A Craw- 
fordsville paper ascribed the act to a partisan political squabble, but 
the Ladoga Leader declared that Stark was showing his irritation at 
the teacher because one of his children had been punished. Miss Con- 
nor asserted that she would continue to hoist the flag every morning, 
and her declaration was applauded by various county organizations. 
The G.A.R. and P.O.S.A. held a mass meeting where they adopted 
resolutions praising the teacher and raised money to buy a new flag. 
No action was taken against Stark, whose intention was to heckle the 
teacher rather than to show disrespect for the flag. 

Of course Montgomery County officers had to deal with some 
crimes of violence, but the number of cases of murder or manslaughter 
was limited. Personal combats, characteristic of the frontier were less 
frequent after 1865, but an occasional murder brought the community 
extensive and unwelcome publicity. 

In the History of Montgomery County, Indiana, published by 
A. W. Bowen in 1913, there is a chapter headed “Dark Deeds, Mur- 
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ders, Etc.” Five of the murders referred to in this chapter occurred 
before 1865. One alleged murderer was never captured, two escaped 
and two were acquitted. Commentators on the county’s pioneer pe- 
riod criticized this apparent laxity but admitted that the post-Civil 
War period offered no immediate evidence of improvement. In 1866 
Meyer Hamm was killed by two men whose motive was robbery, 
though they secured a meager haul. When the ringleader escaped, 
his accomplice went free because of lack of evidence. 

In 1873 the murder of John Little grew out of a political argu- 
ment. The victim called John Campbell a “butternut.” Campbell went 
home, armed himself with a knife, and sought out Little who was 
unarmed. The victim was stabbed in the heart. The trial of Campbell 
attracted a large audience because of the reputation of the opposing 
attorneys. Benjamin Harrison, the special prosecutor who was later 
elected President of the United States, was pitted against Daniel Voor- 
hees, a noted trial lawyer who was chief defense attorney. The de- 
fendant was found guilty and given a life sentence. After serving seven 
years he was pardoned. 

In 1882 Taylor Dunbar was killed by Buck Stout, whose greed for 
money was rewarded by the $2.00 he found on the body. Stout se- 
cured a change of venue and was tried in Parke County. Found guilty, 
he was executed by hanging in the courtyard at Rockville. 

In 1886, a highly publicized episode centered about the trial and 
execution of John W. Coffey. The case involved the murder of Mr. 
and Mrs. James McMullen, who lived on a farm in Coal Creek Town- 
ship. The defendant had been befriended by the McMullens and 
rewarded that confidence with a cold-blooded and apparently pre- 
meditated murder. After the double killing he ransacked the house, 
took a pair of trousers and a few cents, then set fire to the building. 
He was wearing McMullen’s trousers when arrested, and the circum- 
stantial evidence against him was as convincing as such evidence can 
be. He was found guilty and brought to the gallows at Crawfordsville 
where this tale of horror ended on a bizarre note when the hangman’s 
rope broke twice before the condemned man was strangled to death. 

The most publicized case in this period was the murder trial of 
W. F. Pettit. The defendant was charged with the murder of his wife 
because of his infatuation for another woman. The trial attracted at- 
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tention throughout the Midwest because of the prominence of the 
families involved in it. Pettit was a minister, secretary of the Battle- 
ground Camp Meeting Association and an active member of the 
Methodist Conference. The grand jury indictment was brought 
against him when he was asked to withdraw from the Conference and 
when his neighbors openly accused him of poisoning his wife in order 
to be free to marry another. During the interval between the indict- 
ment and the convening of the court at Crawfordsville the state and 
county papers built up interest in the case by reporting the activities 
of the lawyers for the defense and prosecution. The trial began on 
October 13, 1890, and was not concluded until November 20, 1890. A 
battery of lawyers appeared for each side but the star performers were 
A.B. Anderson for the state and R. P. De Hart for the defense. Scores 
of witnesses were summoned, and the spectators who crowded the 
courtroom were greatly impressed by the artful cross-examinations of 
the youthful A. B. Anderson and by his unusual skill in building up a 
case against Pettit through circumstantial evidence. 

The Journal, which at first was inclined to believe the defendant 
unjustly accused, became convinced of his guilt before the trial was 
concluded. After Anderson made his summation to the jury the 
Journal reporter declared: 


“When the speaker closed, the great audience which had stood 
spellbound for an hour took a long breath. The great speech was done 
and A. B. Anderson had closed his official post as prosecutor in a blaze 
of glory.” 


Members of the bar at the trial agreed that he was “the best Prosecutor 
in Indiana.” Anderson’s effort was also reflected in the jury’s decision. 
Pettit was found guilty and condemned to life imprisonment. 

The proceedings were presented in detail by the Journal, but the 
reporters did not play up morbid aspects. Notes on the trial dealt with 
members of the audience rather than with details so often exploited by 
the “sob sister” school of reporting. One note suggested that Lew 
Wallace expected to write a novel based on the tragedy, while another 
reported the reactions of a sister of the murdered woman. No Craw- 
fordsville writers were called upon to make their observations of the 
trial, and no one of the poets, who sometimes celebrated local events, 
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turned his attention to the Pettit case. The editor of the Journal did 
announce an intention to publish a booklet on the trial but apparently 
abandoned the idea. 

The person who gained the greatest benefit from the trial was the 
prosecutor. Local people declared that whether you were plaintiff or 
defendant you should be sure to have A. B. Anderson on your side. 
The young lawyer was compared with the great pleaders of the pre- 
Civil War period when Hannegan, Lane, Voorhees and Wilson rode 
the circuit and engaged in a battle of wits and words. 

If some citizens were troubled about the “Dark Deeds, Murders, 
Etc.” which came to a climax in the Pettit case, they were somewhat 
reassured by the fact that it was a Montgomery County prosecutor 
who had brought the offender to the bar of justice and secured the 
conviction. They also pointed out that the county record for the 
quarter-century 1875-1900 was not too dark when compared with 
other Hoosier communities. The number of persons sentenced to the 
penitentiary from Montgomery during this period reached twenty- 
four. Offenses in various categories were: “arson 1, murder 2, man- 
slaughter 2, assault and battery 2, grand larceny 4, burglary 6, petit 
larceny 7.” The average for crimes involving a state prison sentence 
was less than one a year. Of course the public and press might view 
with alarm the number of juvenile misdemeanors and the list of jail 
sentences, but the evidence indicates that so far as major crimes were 
concerned the citizens of the community had a good record. Not all 
the inhabitants were on the side of the angels, but at least they were 
making an attempt to follow William Allen White’s advice to the 
Kansans and, as the following chapter will demonstrate, they were 
hopefully trying to “raise more corn and less hell.” 


Effect of inflation on the farmer—Problems following the 
Civil War—Early agricultural associations—The County 
Fair—Local trade in the townships—Representative busi- 
nesses in the towns—The typical trading centers. 


CHAPTER XX 


Agriculture and Local ‘Trade 
1865-1914 


{he THE YEARS 1858-59, the farmer had felt the effect of 
depression. Although the railroads had brought him closer to market, 
he still suffered from the dislocation of the economy because of fluc- 
tuations in the demand for farm products and its effect on his purchas- 
ing power. A comparison of costs of farm products and imported 
goods for the year 1858 is revealing: 


Farm products Imported goods 
Wheat 50 cents a bushel Sugar 12 to 15 cents 
Corn 20 cents a bushel a pound 
Apples 30 to 4o cents Hea $1.00 to $1.20 
a bushel a pound 
Cabbage 3 cents a head Pepper 25 cents a pound 
Bacon or ham 4 cents a pound Raisins 25 cents a pound 


Coal oil 60 cents a gallon 


During the first two years of the Civil War the discrepancy in the 
prices of imported and domestic goods continued but by 1863 the de- 
mand for food and clothing for the army brought an increase in prices 
paid to the farmer. In spite of the shortage of manpower, agricultural 
production was stepped up to new highs. Businessmen joined with 
representative farmers to promote agricultural interests; the county 
fair was expanded, prize lists were increased and more money was 
spent on advertising. In 1862 the Review and the Journal each carried 
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a full-page announcement of the fair and its program. The prize lists 
included two columns dealing with horses and mules, one devoted to 
cattle, sheep and hogs, one to poultry and preserved foods, baking 
goods, etc. Of the two columns remaining, one was devoted to prize 
offers for tools manufactured within the state and another to miscel- 
laneous items including grains and vegetables. The fair prize-list re- 
flected the interests of the county farmers. Horses for instance were 
raised in every section of the county. Stock raisers bred the well- 
known Vermont Morgan horses which were in great demand at gov- 
ernment depots. Mules were also supplied to the military, and hogs 
and cattle were in steady demand by the quartermaster’s department. 

Wool was used in the making of uniforms, and there was a grow- 
ing interest in sheep raising because local mills bought up the supply 
of raw wool. The most important mill in the county was Yount’s, and 
the completion of the covered bridge over Sugar Creek in 1859 en- 
couraged the factory’s expansion. When the all-weather road was 
completed in 1861, the mill was ready to increase its production and 
become an important source of supply for the military. Thus the 
Yountsville Woolen Mill became one of the leading textile producers 
of the Wabash Valley and held this position until the scarcity of raw 
wool and the lack of railroad connections brought the decline and 
ultimate collapse of the industry. 

During the same period Crawfordsville was profiting by the 
through connections afforded by the Monon Railroad. Farmers from 
the outlying townships drove hogs and cattle to the city, where they 
were processed in local packing houses or sent to Chicago or Louis- 
ville. It was during this period that Montgomery County won a high 
rating in the state’s agricultural production, a position that has been 
maintained to the present day. 

The improvement in transportation was accompanied by a cor- 
responding advance in the mechanization of the farm. Labor-saving 
machinery, already in use in the fifties, became more important during 
the war because of the shortage of labor. In 1862 the Gregg Company 
advertised an extensive group of machines including “combined 
reapers and mowers,” portable engines, grain drills, breaking plows, 
shovel plows, self-rakers, corn shellers, cane mills and cider mills. ‘The 
fact that all these machines were carried in stock indicates that there 
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was a market for these costly labor-saving devices. ‘The existence of a 
large number of mortgages, however, would indicate that many 
farmers were going into debt for the improvements which replaced 
the young men who were in the service. 

Some farmers who understood the market for money and goods 
came through the war period without difficulty. A mortgage taken 
out in 1858—59 when wheat was sold at 50 cents a bushel, could be paid 
off four years later at 25 per cent of its original cost, for with wheat at 
$2.00 it took only one-fourth as many bushels of wheat to pay off the 
debt. Forehanded farmers were able to take advantage of this situation, 
and the average farmer in Montgomery County was in a more pros- 
perous condition than was the case in the prewar period. The panic of 
1873 brought reverses, but in the meantime there was real progress on 
the farm front. 

The local papers, in addition to playing up the county fair, carried 
a series of articles on modern agricultural practice. There were articles 
on fruit raising, dairying, plant diseases, soil improvement and stock 
breeding, and the editors gave publicity to the achievements of indi- 
vidual farmers in the production of prize fruits or vegetables. Progres- 
sive farmers subscribed to magazines devoted to agricultural interests, 
and some attempts were made to build model homes as well as to use 
improved machines. 

The log cabin was slowly disappearing and in its stead a frame 
house was erected. Usually it was a two-story structure averaging 
five rooms, simply furnished and lacking such conveniences as indoor 
toilets or running water. There was no central heating system, and the 
candle and coal-oil lamp remained the source of illumination. Of 
course the average city dweller lived under similar limitations, and in 
town and country alike any general improvement was still decades 
away from realization. 

Several contributors to the local press noted that, while the home 
and furnishings remained unchanged, there was a general interest in 
the farm as a productive unit. Newspapers took a hand by devoting a 
special column to agriculture. Articles were published on “Fruit Rais- 
ing,” “Dairying,” “Stock Breeding,” “Potato Diseases” and other 
phases of agriculture. In 1867 Peter S. Kennedy, who had begun the 
practice of law in Crawfordsville in 1865, announced a series of ex- 
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periments with seed corn, and several contributors wrote unsigned 
articles on horticulture. 

The county fair enlarged its list of prizes to ten divisions and 
thirty-four classes. Especial attention was given to a horse show, 
where there were equestrian tournaments with prizes open to men 
and women. 

In 1870 the Crawfordsville Industrial Union was formed, but the 
association was in fact a farmers-and-gardeners club whose object was 
“to acquire and disseminate useful information concerning farm, 
garden and household.” Joseph Milligan was the first president and 
J. H. Fitzgen vice president. Other officers were treasurer, A. W. 
Lemmon, recording secretary, T. H. B. McCain and corresponding 
secretary, P. S. Kennedy. This local club functioned for several years, 
but it was overshadowed by the Granger movement which became an 
important social and political organization during the depression years 
1873—1877. [his movement arose out of dissatisfaction with prices and 
distributing costs. The farmer in the late sixties, at least in a majority 
of cases, was a debtor. This condition was aggravated when many 
young men coming back from the war turned to the occupation they 
knew best and settled down on a small farm burdened by a mortgage. 

During the first few years after the war inflation brought good 
prices and the farmer was able to meet his obligations. But in Grant’s 
second administration the demonetization of silver and the payment of 
specie for greenbacks ushered in a period of deflation. The small 
farmer found it difficult to meet his obligations and there was a de- 
mand for a return to cheap money. Another grievance arose from the 
fact that the producer claimed that the railroads were charging such 
high rates that there was no margin of profit left after the freight 
charges were met. To meet the dual problem of deflation and high 
distributing costs the farmer joined the Grange. Every township in 
the county had several such organizations. They held meetings in 
schoolhouses or Grange halls and elected officers whose duties in- 
volved the planning of a program to secure favorable legislation in 
Congress and the State Legislature. 

In The People’s Guide many farmers listed themselves as Grangers 
when announcing their party affiliation, while others, unwilling to 
give up earlier ties, announced that they were Republican or Demo- 
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cratic Grangers. In fact the average Montgomery County farmer 
tended to stick to the established party when he went to the polls. He 
could be quite eloquent in denouncing the evils of deflation or rate 
discrimination but he was not quite ready to desert the party to which 
he had given his first allegiance. In a group of three thousand Mont- 
gomery County farmers approximately a score announced that they 
were Independents who would form a new party designed to give aid 
and comfort to the farmer. Jere S. Keeney, one-time editor of the 
Crawfordsville Journal, appeared as editor of the Star and announced 
for agrarian reform. His platform included support of the Greenbacks 
because the restoration of paper money would “establish the sov- 
ereignty of man over the dollar and the emancipation of the people 
from the dominance of the money power.” 

Despite Keeney’s facile pen, the Independents ran a poor third in 
the state election and the Grange slowly faded from the scene. Indi- 
ana farmers had their difficulties but the improvement of farm ma- 
chinery, the expansion of markets and the adoption of more efficient 
methods were the ultimate answer to the agrarian problem. 

The expansion of markets was greatly aided by the railroad, but 
the farmer living in outlying townships was also dependent on good 
wagon roads. By 1880 the main roads running north and south, and 
east and west out of Crawfordsville were reasonably well maintained. 
Three of these roads were toll turnpikes, including the Crawfords- 
ville-Indianapolis, Crawfordsville-Covington and Crawfordsville- 
Lafayette roads. Feeder roads running south were free gravel roads, as 
was the road to Yountsville. Except for the Yountsville road, however, 
the roads were not adequately maintained and were barely passable 
during the rainy season. Clark, Brown, Scott, Madison, Franklin and 
Sugar Creek Townships all complained about the main roads. Feeder 
roads from individual farms were, during the “late winter and early 
spring, negotiable only on horseback.” County leaders, including 
James A. Mount, Peter S. Kennedy and Jasper N. Davidson, were ac- 
tive supporters of free gravel roads and newspapers of the county took 
up the campaign in the eighties. 

The Crawfordsville press was especially aware of this rural prob- 
lem because of the dependence of the town on the farm customer and 
the consequent emphasis placed on the activities of every crossroad 
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neighborhood. Reporters were appointed and news items were sent 
from the well-known towns and from communities whose names sur- 
vive only because the historian or surviving oldsters recall them from 
the oral or written records of the past. In addition to names that still 
appear on county maps, there were localities identified by such head- 
ings as Ashby’s Mills, Black Creek, Bumble Bee Point, Bristle Ridge, 
Hardscrabble, Lick Spittle, Sugar Ridge, Tigers Valley, Tinkerville 
and Yankeetown. Beckville, Forest Home and Fredericksburg serve as 
witnesses to the age of those who remember these vanished towns, and 
only a corporals’ guard will boast of the knowledge. Every native of 
the county professes some familiarity with Balhynch, even though he 
may change the spelling to Balhinch, Ball Hinch, or Bal Hynch. Some 
residents of southwest Montgomery County refuse to acknowledge 
any geographical relationship to the Hynch, while others proudly 
assert that they are located at the very center of the core of that 
undefined area. 

The historian has never seen the name on a map, but in the late 
seventies and early eighties Balhynch—that’s our spelling of the name 
and we will stick to it as long as our memory holds out—claimed as 
much space for locals as Bristle Ridge or Potato Creek. In 1880, as in 
1957, no one came forward with an adequate accounting of the name’s 
origin, but the local items from the Hynch gave evidence that the 
community was as lively and as individualistic as neighbors with less 
exotic names. The Hynch reporter made faithful observations of 
temperance meetings, spelling bees, church gatherings, fox hunts, fu- 
nerals and weddings. One item of news, however, was apparently im- 
portant enough to receive the personal attention of the Crawfordsville 
reporter of the Journal who wrote: 


“Allen R. Doyle and others were the managers of a dance held at 
Balhinch on Saturday afternoon. Just about the time that the fiddle 
was ripping up ‘Old Arkansaw’ like a drygoods clerk wades into mus- 
lin, Frank P strutted up on the platform on horseback and 
Thomas M followed by riding his horse in the center of the 
dancing floor, making a general stampede among the dancers while 
they were ‘balancing all.’ ‘This was too much for the managers and on 
yesterday Doyle came to the city and had Mayor Ramsey issue a war- 
rant for their arrest on the charge of disturbing a lawful meeting.” 
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It would be unrealistic to infer that the foregoing incident was 
typical, for the Hynch had, as we shall note in another chapter, no 
more untoward happenings than other areas. Generally life proceeded 
on an even keel, and there were entries in the news items of social 
gatherings at the Weir’s, Coons’, Lewellen’s and Steele’s. And the 
people kept step with the times, as witness this news items in the late 
eighties: 


“Eliza Lane sold 15 patent washing machines in one week.” 


The New Ross reporter was willing to devote some attention to 
social happenings, but his real concern was with education and public 
improvements, so he noted the activities of the schools in and near the 
town and was especially eloquent on the question of free gravel roads. 
New Ross farmers were still paying toll for the use of the Crawfords- 
ville-Indianapolis turnpike, and they felt that it was high time that this 
charge on the “marketing of goods” was lifted. Waveland, Wayne- 
town, Pleasant Hill and Orth also proclaimed the need for free gravel 
roads. New Market’s correspondent first listed what the town pos- 
sessed and then announced its needs. The March 26, 1881, column 
concluded: 


“We have two stores, two blacksmith shops, two wagon makers, 
two physicians, two plasterers, one fur buyer, one trapper, one car- 
penter and one pump manufacturer. We also have a good school build- 
ing. What we want now is a Justice of the Peace, a minister and a 
lawyer.” 


A month after the report from New Market, the Mace items listed for 
that community “three doctors, three merchants, two millers, two 
house painters, one teacher, one shoe maker, one milliner and one 
dressmaker.” Brown’s Valley items appeared about once a month and 
were usually concerned with announcements of religious and educa- 
tional meetings. Occasionally reports from the Indian Creek neighbor- 
hood included items from Brown’s Valley. 

One general observation can be made. The Crawfordsville papers 
obviously secured the services of competent writers, for the items 
were uniformly presented in good English and displayed a reasonable 
mastery of grammar and logic; if occasionally there was a tendency to 
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ornateness or grandiloquence, the reporters were only imitating their 
Crawfordsville contemporaries. 

The original county fair association, developed during the war 
years, was disbanded in 1876, but in 1879 a new group took over and 
organized a corporation known as The Union Agricultural Associa- 
tion of Montgomery County. The association purchased ninety acres 
of ground on the eastern border of Crawfordsville. Several buildings 
were erected in the summer of 1880, and in September of that year the 
first fair under the new association was held. The Journal summarized 
the purpose of the annual gathering in the statement: 


“The fair not only answers the purpose of an exhibition of fast 
horses, fine stock, farm products of a marvelous growth or an en- 
trancing show in the floral hall, but an exhibition of clean, well 
dressed, and intelligent people. . . .” 


The fair did rank with the top county fairs in Indiana and had the 
support of leading farmers and businessmen of the community. The 
list of presidents before 1914 included such names as Jasper N. David- 
son, John L. Davis, Arch Martin, J. J. Insley, Dr. W. T. Gott, W. F. 
Hulet, Charles F. Butler, W. P. Herron, B. T. Merrill and Charles M. 
Crawford. 

In 1889 the county leaders took advantage of the state law giving 
financial aid to farmers’ institutes and established the Montgomery 
County Institute. The county was among the first to appoint a county 
agent, when R. A. Chitty was selected to fill a two-year term begin- 
ning January 1, 1913. 

During the half-century following the Civil War Montgomery 
County was one of the leading agricultural areas in the state. In 1895 
the county ranked first in corn production and in the following years 
held a place among the first four counties; in production of hogs it 
held a place consistent with its corn yield. In wool production the 
county averaged fifth over a period of twenty years. The county also 
fattened and sent to market a large number of beef cattle and ranked 
fifth or sixth in the number of horses in use on the farms in this 1865— 
1915 period. 

Despite the productiveness of local farms there was a general spirit 
of unrest in the rural community. Hoosier farmers were generally 
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more conservative than their neighbors to the west and north; but as 
we have noted, they were not inclined to accept the decline in farm 
values, whether in commodities or land, without protest. The panics 
of 1873 and 1893 caused deflections from the Republican party and 
even nudged some Indiana farmers into the Greenbacker, Granger or 
Populist parties. They also caused the younger generation to drift to 
the cities, and this change was reflected in the shifting of the balance 
of population to the cities. In addition there was a migration from 
Indiana to new lands to the west. Montgomery County farmers mi- 
grated to Kansas, Nebraska and then to Oklahoma. Finally in 1906 the 
community caught the so-called “Dakota Fever.” The report of 
bumper wheat crops grown on land that sold for 15 per cent of the 
value of Hoosier farms caused many residents to sell out and move to 
the sod-house frontier. 

In 1906 Clements and Evans listed forty-three farms for sale, and 
three years later the A. S. Clements Agency used a half-page of the 
Journal to offer 134 holdings to local prospects. In the same period 
Western land companies announced the opening of Dakota and Cana- 
dian lands and promised free transportation to prospective settlers. 

Local items from time to time noted the departure of a town or 
county family, and during this land craze names that had appeared on 
township plats for three-quarters of a century disappeared from the 
county map. In many cases only a few musty records or a weather- 
worn stone in a country graveyard recall names of families that had 
played a prominent part in the community. 

While these changes were taking place in the population statistics, 
other less dramatic transformations were occurring on the economic 
front. Slowly the business community was giving way to the age of 
specialization. Retail stores in the larger towns of the county were 
gradually abandoning the attempt to meet all the demands of the con- 
sumer, but in the crossroad communities, like Boston Store, Forest 
Home and Beckville, the “general store” persisted. Here all types of 
goods from plug tobacco to plows were on display, and the farm wife 
might be inquiring about the price of a poke bonnet while her hus- 
band was trading some home-cured hams for a wheelbarrow. The 
whiskey barrel was no longer evident in Montgomery County stores, 
but many of the stores remained the social center of the crossroad 
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community. While some men sought the synthetic cheer dispensed in 
the saloon, others sat around the stove of the general store exchanging 
political opinions and consuming—sometimes at the expense of the 
proprietor—the offerings that could be extracted from a convenient 
cracker barrel. The food section of the store kept its commodities in 
sacks, boxes, barrels and jars, for tin cans had barely appeared and 
frozen foods were limited to a few items, packed in ice. 

Except for seasonal offerings fruits were dried, and even dehy- 
drated peas were in demand. The clothing section was a hodgepodge 
collection of apparel for “men, women, children and infants” and em- 
phasized items of everyday wear. Boots and shoes were utilitarian 
rather than ornamental, and ladies’ dresswear came in limited sizes and 
patterns in “ginghams, calicoes and linens.” Millinery stocks were 
equally limited, and there were feminine customers, even in Craw- 
fordsville, who complained about the shortcomings of local shops. In 
1881 an Indianapolis firm appealed to these malcontents by running 
advertisements in the Journal and the Review. 

Despite its limitations the general store had an important place in 
the local economy. Such a store was that of W. H. Miles of Brown’s 
Valley, who announced in the Journal of September 17, 1881, that he 
was selling goods as cheaply as could be purchased anywhere in the 
county and people “should give me a fair trial before going elsewhere. 
If you want groceries, dry goods, hats, caps, boots, shoes, glassware, 
queens ware, tin ware, or anything usually kept in a first class coun- 
try store, give me a trial.” 

In November, 1881, Kyles Trade Palace of Ladoga offered a sim- 
ilar list of goods for sale. Other business houses of the same type were 
operated by Burke at Boston Store, Harney in Clark and Johnson in 
Walnut Township. Even the county seat had not completed the transi- 
tion to the specialized store, for in 1881 the Sloan brothers operated a 
bakery, candy and grocery store and George W. Hadley sold farm 
provisions and groceries. In the large township centers the old general 
store was disappearing, and by 1890 the Ladoga Leader and Waveland 
Hornet were carrying the advertisements of dry goods, hardware and 
grocery stores. Actually the nearest approach to a general store ad- 
vertisement was that of Louis Bischof’s “Big Store” of Crawfordsville, 
but this institution was a department rather than a general store. 
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At the turn of the century it became increasingly apparent that 
many of the crossroad villages were doomed to extinction, and even 
some of the larger towns faced a precarious struggle for existence. We 
have already noted the disappearance of a half-dozen communities and 
the gradual eclipse of as many others. ‘The biggest single cause for the 
decline or disappearance of certain villages can be traced to transporta- 
tion problems. Alamo, Yountsville, Boston Store, Elmdale, Forest 
Home and Beckville were without railroads, and that, in pre-automo- 
bile days was serious if not fatal. In general, other township centers 
reached their top expansion about 1900 and remained static for the 
next four decades. 

Waveland, the most important town in Brown Township, was 
from its beginning a thriving country community. In 1goo it boasted 
four general stores, two groceries, two grain dealers, two drugstores, 
two hardware businesses, one blacksmith, one meat market, one hotel, 
one sawmill, one wagon-maker, one cigar-shop, one livery stable, one 
millinery shop, one publisher and one bank. Brown’s Valley in the 
same township had three grocers, two general stores, one blacksmith, 
one livery stable and one dry goods store. Alamo in Ripley Township 
had the same number of general stores and grocers as Brown’s Valley 
and in addition had a meat market and a carpenter. Waynetown had 
stores and industries similar to those in Waveland, with the exception 
that Waynetown boasted a machine-shop but lacked a flour mill. 
During this period Waynetown, like Ladoga, held an annual horse 
show. Wingate had a somewhat smaller list of businesses than Wayne- 
town or Waveland but was the center of a highly productive farm 
area. In 1913-14 its great claim to public notice was that it was the 
home of the state high school basketball champions. New Richmond, 
a neighbor and rival of Wingate, had built a competing canning fac- 
tory. The directories listed a tile factory as one of the important 
businesses. 

Darlington had forty-four businesses and had more variety in 
stores and manufactures than any community except Ladoga. At the 
turn of the century it had, in addition to the standard small-town 
businesses, a fence manufacturer, a confectioner and a bookstore. 
Clouser’s gristmill remained a thriving concern at a time when many 
county mills were being abandoned. Darlington’s woolen mill and 
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cabinet shop, however, had disappeared for the completion of all- 
weather roads to Crawfordsville made such local establishments un- 
economical. In 1914 Darlington dedicated a new school building, 
which has continued to serve the community to the present day. 

New Ross, somewhat smaller than Darlington, had thirty stores and 
shops in the nineties. It was well known for its agricultural association, 
which held an annual fair at which farm products were exhibited. A 
half-mile track was built, and for many years New Ross was well 
known for its annual horse show and harness racing. New Market, 
which had been named to indicate that it was founded to provide an 
additional trading center at a time when the system of communica- 
tions was inadequate, was a more important community than its size 
indicated. The wooded area to the west furnished timber for sawmills, 
and the Van Cleave planing mill was an important producer of finished 
lumber. Lawrence and Busenbark were among the important grain 
dealers in the county. 

Ladoga, the largest of the towns exclusive of Crawfordsville, had 
other claims to distinction. As we have noted it was an educational 
center with academies and later, a normal school. Even after these 
schools vanished Ladoga cherished its academic tradition and took 
pride in its public school system. For a number of years it supported 
an aggressive and well-edited country newspaper. In the nineties the 
publication then known as the Ladoga Leader was sold to J. F. Warfel, 
who in addition to editing the weekly was principal of the Ladoga 
schools. The new owner frankly admitted that the paper could not 
assure him sufficient income to justify his resignation from his teach- 
ing position and implied that in any case a man who was the chief 
factotum in a country newspaper should be versatile enough to take 
on a school-teaching assignment. Certainly Mr. Warfel brought en- 
thusiasm and a great degree of combativeness to his job, for shortly he 
was engaged in ink-slinging duels with neighboring editors, including 
the Crawfordsville papers. The Ladoga editor declared when he took 
over he was nonpartisan and proceeded to prove it by directing a 
barrage of adjectives against both party papers of the county seat. In 
addition, when he found time and available space, he exchanged 
verbal volleys with the Darlington Echo, Waynetown Hornet, Wave- 
land Independent and the New Richmond Times. 
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Obviously some of the disputations were created for the sole pur- 
pose of personal entertainment and public edification, but there were 
other editorial conflicts that reflected actual differences. In 1891 War- 
fel took notice of a complaint by the Crawfordsville papers that La- 
doga was trying to entice two county-seat industries to the Clark 
Township community. The Leader’s editor wrote: 


“After a long period of rest, the Athens shows some signs of life. 
Go on with your enterprise and if you need a donation let us know. 
Weare ever ready to lenda helping hand to the needy. To give you a 
start we will loan you a creamery and a natural gas hole that we have 
no further use for.” 


To display his impartiality the editor took on the Franklin and 
Brown Township papers. When the Darlington Echo suggested that 
the downtown stores arm their help with repeating rifles as a protec- 
tion against robbers, the Leader asked to know what was worth steal- 
ing in the town and concluded: “Poor Old Darlington! We fear 
nothing but Gabriel’s trumpet will enliven it.” When the Waveland 
Independent reported an earthquake in Waynetown and wondered 
what might happen to Ladoga if a temblor struck, Warfel declared 
that in any case Waveland need not fear a quake, for “Everything 
down there is cracked to begin with.” 

The editor, however, could be even more caustic with the home 
town. He quoted with approval a feminine comment on law and order 
in Ladoga: 


“What with football, crack the whip, horse racing, all combined 
with profanity and vulgarity, it appears the ladies have no rights on 
the streets of Ladoga.” 


Sometime after the appearance of the above item Warfel wrote: 


“A large proportion of Ladoga’s population was before the grand 


jury last week. They were probably called there to tell what they 
knew about those who remained at home.” 


These criticisms, however, appeared in the intervals between edi- 
torial comments and news items that were laudatory of Ladoga and 
her neighbors. Even Crawfordsville was given a favorable press when 
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the Leader praised the people of the county seat for their handling of 
the Monon-wreck casualties and also decided that, on the whole, 
Crawfordsville was a law-abiding community. As was to be expected, 
Ladoga received the bulk of the favorable notices. The paper listed 
improvements in Ladoga, including the introduction of an electric 
plant and the modernization of the Daugherty Mill in 1891-92. In 
March, 1892, the editor declared that there were within the corporate 
limits of Ladoga: 


“ro2z dwellings; 48 business rooms; 5 churches; 4 blacksmith shops; 
3 school buildings; 3 hotel buildings; 2 warehouses; 2 grist-mills; 2 
depots; 2 lodgerooms; 1 planing mill; 1 last factory; 1 marble shop; 1 
wagon shop; 1 chicken packing house; 1 opera house; 1 public hall” 
and just outside the corporate limits there were “3 dwellings in East 
Ladoga; 16 in Connettsville; 9 in Riverside, also I grist mill; 1 saw mill, 
1 tile factory.” 


There were also a bank and a Joan company in Ladoga. 

Ladoga was at the peak of its political activity in the nineties, but 
its industrial and business progress continued after the turn of the 
century. The Montgomery County Gazetteer of 1900-01 listed fifty- 
four stores and industries. These activities were more diversified than 
those of any other town in the county except the county seat and by 
1914 had been supplemented by a second bank, a canning company 
and a tile factory. 

With the passage of time and the changes brought by motorized 
traffic some local industries were marked for extinction. Ladoga, along 
with other towns, experienced this change but it remained a thriving 
and progressive agricultural center. 

In fact the early hopes of the county towns for expansion beyond 
the size attained at the turn of the century were gradually abandoned 
in the following half-century. Today the general increase in popula- 
tion and the accessibility of all communities to expanding industrial 
centers have brought a growth in the number of commuters. County 
towns have in many instances experienced an increase in population 
through this development. On the whole, however, they have re- 
mained typical Hoosier towns with residents whose family ties reach 
back into the pioneer period. 
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If members of the younger generation drive their new models at 
a speed that can quickly carry them into a new age, some of the elders 
can still find some evidence of a more leisurely day in the Victorian 
homes and old brick stores that serve as reminders of a “horse and 
buggy” past. 

The County Gazetteer of 1900-01 listed twenty-nine villages for 
Montgomery County. We have accorded some attention to nine of 
these in this chapter. A half-dozen, including Alamo, Bluff Mills 
(Deere’s Mill), Mace, Parkersburg, Wesley and Yountsville, were im- 
portant to our earlier history, but the abandonment of mill or black- 
smith shop or the evolution of transportation has taken away their 
importance, except as reminders of the past. The remaining fourteen 
names recall a crossroads store, a cluster of homes about a gristmill or 
tavern located at a convenient place for stage stops. By 1914 the pat- 
tern for the motor age was set, and already names that had once had 
economic and geographical importance had disappeared from the 
map. 


Railroads after the Civil War—Need for improved high- 
ways—Industries in Crawfordsville—Changing conditions— 
New industries in 1900—Conditions in township centers— 
Stores in Crawfordsville in 1900—Changes between 1900 
and 1914. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Transportation and Industry 


1865-1914 


lee CIVIL WAR made obvious the importance of adequate 
railroad service. The tracks running east and west in the Ohio coun- 
try were bonds of steel, uniting those two sections of the Union and 
assuring victory for the North. Crawfordsville citizens of 1856 noted 
the lack of adequate local facilities. If their destination was not located 
on the Monon Railroad they had to make poor connections at such 
junctions as Lafayette or Greencastle. The local newspapers com- 
plained that Greencastle, served by an east and west railroad as well 
as the Monon, would soon outstrip Crawfordsville as a “commercial 
emporium” and thus humble the pride of the Athens of Indiana. 
Wabash College authorities were especially interested in an east- 
west railroad, and Professor Twining was one of the promoters of a 
road connecting Crawfordsville and Danville, Illinois. 

The panic of 1857, however, caused the abandonment of the proj- 
ect and the Civil War delayed still further the promotion of the new 
railroad. Thus in 1865 only one road was available to Crawfordsville 
residents—the Monon, which had been extended to Chicago by 1854. 
During the last year of the war, C. K. Lord had begun the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Indianapolis to Danville, Illinois, but shortly 
abandoned the project. The interest in such a road was renewed when 
local citizens complained of the difficulties of travel to the state capital 
by way of Greencastle, and a local committee was established to sup- 
port the building of the line between Crawfordsville and Indianapolis. 
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Major Isaac C. Elston was one of the original promoters of the road. 

Private citizens agreed to subscribe $50,000 for stock in the enter- 
prise but were relieved from that pledge when the county voted a 
“donation” to the extent of $125,000. When Major Elston died, S. C. 
Wilson became the president of the road and Professor John Lyle 
Campbell, chief engineer. The road between Crawfordsville and Indi- 
anapolis was completed in 1869. David Harter, V. Q. Irwin and James 
Graham were local citizens who served on the board of the Craw- 
fordsville-Indianapolis division. In 1870 the road was completed to 
Danville, Illinois, and later was extended to Bloomington. Montgom- 
ery County also voted to contribute $125,000 to the Logansport, 
Crawfordsville and Southwestern Railroad, and this road was in oper- 
ation by 1873. Later it became the Vandalia, while the Louisville, New 
Albany and Chicago was known as the Monon and the Indianapolis- 
Danville became part of the Big Four Railroad. 

During this period of railroad building there was a county-wide 
movement for gravel roads. Toll roads were sometimes kept in rea- 
sonable repair, but even these were subject to seasonal difficulties. 
The road north to Lafayette was often made hazardous by spring 
floods, and users complained that the amount of tolls collected war- 
ranted more expenditures for maintenance. Similar complaints were 
made about the east-west toll road, and farmer groups threatened to 
take steps to replace the charge highways with free gravel roads. In 
1865 a free gravel road connected Yountsville and Crawfordsville, 
serving the grist and woolen mills in that section. Some township 
merchants depended on the shipping facilities of the Monon Railroad, 
but stock-growers still found it profitable to drive their animals to 
Indianapolis or Lafayette. Freight wagons, however, could no longer 
compete with railroads where a long haul was involved. 

Passenger travel was enough of a novelty to merit special attention 
in letters and diaries, and the traveler was “exhilarated by a rate of 
speed that exceeded thirty miles an hour.’ While Wabash students 
found the clangor of the Danville, Crawfordsville and Indianapolis 
trains “pleasant and diverting,” the college authorities saw no objec- 
tion to a “right of way” that divided the campus. The railroad age was 
in its heyday, and everybody cheered the progress of the “iron 
horse.” A few years later, however, as noted in another connection, 
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Montgomery County farmers joined their Midwestern compatriots in 
criticizing discrimination and excessive rates, and the Granger move- 
ment was organized. This organization never attained the importance 
in Indiana that it achieved in Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, but some 
of the county Grangers did give expression to their discontent with 
existing conditions. A Madison Township lodge complained that the 
main route to Crawfordsville was often flooded and that farmers liv- 
ing near Linden had to drive westward to New Richmond in order to 
find a passable road to Crawfordsville. Sugar Creek Grangers declared 
that they sometimes did their spring fishing from a wagon mired down 
in the Potato Creek region. In the early seventies traveling was still 
done in some sections by stagecoach, and for a time there was a bi- 
weekly stage to Alamo and a daily connection with Pleasant Hill 
(Wingate). Of course the great majority of travelers used train service 
when available, and a chronicler of 1875 wrote: “The city has three 
railroads, giving six different directions of railroad transportation. 
These roads have constructed a very fine Union Depot at the junction, 
about one mile from the city.” 

The railroad did not meet the problem of the farmer who must 
first deliver his grain or stock to a shipping center, and all through the 
seventies there was constant agitation for the improvement of local 
roads. On December 1, 1877, a county mass meeting was called to 
consider the question of free gravel roads. J. M. Harshbarger was 
elected president, and the editors of the three Crawfordsville newspa- 
pers were made joint secretaries. The meeting voted overwhelmingly 
for a county-wide building program and from that time forward the 
movement grew apace. Although it was some time before the last toll 
gate disappeared, by 1880 there had been noticeable progress in the 
extension of free gravel roads. 

The slow improvement in means of communication was matched 
by an equally pedestrian progress on the economic front, and the 
business institutions of 1866 had made no great advance over the pre- 
war age. War ultimately made its influence felt, but there was no im- 
mediate break with the past. The Indiana Gazetteer of 1866-67 gave 
three and one-half pages to Crawfordsville, two and one-half pages to 
Greencastle and seven and one-half pages to Lafayette. The publica- 
tion listed the businesses and professions of Crawfordsville as follows: 
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“13 physicians and surgeons, 11 lawyers, 13 city officials, 5 insurance 
agents, 3 dentists, 3 artists and 2 auctioneers.” Among specialists and 
artisans there were: “11 carpenters and builders, 7 shoemakers, 3 
coopers, 5 merchant tailors, 2 bakers, 2 blacksmiths, 2 editors, 1 lock- 
smith, 1 real estate agent, 4 cabinet makers.” The stores and factories 
included: “11 general stores, 11 grocery and produce dealers, 4 
jewelry shops, 4 livery stables, 3 meat markets, 3 hotels, 4 marble 
works, 2 tin shops, 2 woolen mills, 2 harness shops, 2 meat packers, 2 
saddleries, 2 banks, 2 carriage and wagon works, 2 tobacco shops, 1 
foundry, 1 coal dealer, 2 express companies, 3 drug stores, 1 gun shop, 
1 hardware store, 1 hatter, 1 leather and hides company, and 1 pump 
manufacturer, 1 hardware and farm machinery company, 1 grain 
company, 1 brewery and 11 saloons.” The list is given in full because 
it serves to remind the reader that many small businesses of the 1866 
community have disappeared, either because they became obsolete or 
were swallowed up by larger companies that operated from important 
transportation centers. 

The total number of businesses in the twelve years between 1866 
and 1879 had remained static, but their value had increased. On No- 
vember 6, 1879, the Crawfordsville Star listed the estimated value of 
the physical plant and stock of businesses in the city. Representative 
entries on the list are as follows: 


Number of Establishments Value 
T3\CTOCErICS ae me Mee ey erieior tc $4.4°7,000 
10 dry-goods stores . . . . 435,600 

7 gentsfurnishings . . . . 72,000 
7 hardware and 

implement stores "=... | 223,000 
6bootandshoestores . . . 58,800 
Gr crugStOrcsmue ent. |. evi: 65,000 
5 Crain calerse wien ne dys k=) eAINI 01,000 
4 lumber and coaldealers . . 342,500 
ZIVEStock Cealorss i. 4.1. tnt e2 05,000 


In the field of manufactures some concerns were listed that were 
outside the city limits. These businesses were: “3 carriage and wagon 
shops, 3 cigar factories, 2 foundries and machine shops, 2 blacksmith 
shops, 2 saw mills, 2 grist mills, 1 woolen mill, 1 wire mill and 1 coffin 
factory.” 
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A.comparison of this list with the roster of industries in the pre- 
Civil War period gives some indication of the effect of technological 
advances in industry. Many local craftsmen have vanished and have no 
further part in community activities, except as a memory evoked at 
some old settlers’ gathering. The hatter and his sign, the wooden 
silhouette of a beaver hat, have passed from the scene, and the cabinet- 
maker has slowly faded away in the shadow of Victorian-period 
monstrosities from Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The great arms factories with their interchangeable parts had 
replaced the local gunsmith, and local tan yards could no longer com- 
pete with the giant tanneries of Chicago and Cincinnati. The shoe- 
maker and harness-maker became salesmen or at most were content to 
promise to do “general repairs and mending.” Only the blacksmith 
and the miller held on to the manner and methods of the past, and even 
these sturdy individualists were accepting changes in the form of 
technical improvements and consolidations. 

Many mills were changing from water power to steam, and the 
blacksmith shop was expanding into other fields. George W. Markley 
of Union Township, originally a blacksmith, organized a wagon 
manufactory in conjunction with his smithy, giving employment to 
five men. J. S. Miller also had a wagon and carriage shop just north of 
the courthouse. The largest of these shops was that operated by Wat- 
son and Coutant, which employed twelve men. The woolen factory 
operated by Darwin F. Hills was doing a thriving business, but it was 
overshadowed by the Yountsville mills. The two foundries and ma- 
chine-shops were operated in connection with the railroads. Maurice 
J. Lee, the leading tile and brick manufacturer, was located on the out- 
skirts of Crawfordsville. One of the planing mills was operated by 
Anson H. Blair. A most essential business from the public standpoint 
was the gas company, which was started in 1874. This plant was oper- 
ated by a corporation whose president was W. P. Herron. 

In 1881 a group of citizens formed an organization to encourage 
the development of industries in Crawfordsville. The activities of the 
association resulted in the introduction of new factories and the ex- 
pansion of others. Between 1880 and 1890, additions made to the list 
of manufactories included a brick yard, creamery, heading factory, 
body and gear works and a dowel and pin factory. The number em- 
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ployed in old and new establishments added substantially to the num- 
ber of workers compared with the previous decade. The following 
factories employed: 


Alirevis heading factoryywa i.e s 
Crawfordsville coffin factory . . . 45 
Indiana wire company . . . . . 25 
TCAINELYVMar tae wiee, Uy Ci Wate Reema OE 
Everson sawmill c: 2) ae ee iG 
Body and pearsworks’.)). -un\eais pat 6 
Lyle and Smith foundry. . . . . 14 
Birch Brothers machine-shop . . . 12 
Brick yard—seasonal . . . . . . 4 tO 30 


The Journal reported the average wage for workers in these fac- 
tories at $10.00 to $12.00 a week. 

The large number of small businesses in the county and city under- 
lines the fact that the individual entrepreneur was still an important 
factor in community affairs. The county listings included six grist- 
mills, several meat packers, two woolen mills and an incidental shoe- 
maker. Horse breeding was an important business among the farmers, 
hence the blacksmith was found in every village as well as at many 
crossroads. 

Some Crawfordsville businesses deserve more detailed discussion, 
but for the present a listing of those activities that have vanished from 
the local scene will serve to emphasize the changes brought by the 
passage of time. In 1891 there were in the city “6 livery and feed 
stores, 4 harness and saddle dealers and 12 blacksmiths.” The above 
grouping is sufficient commentary on the significance of the horse to 
the local economy and emphasizes the changes brought by mechaniza- 
tion. 

One of the most important industries in Montgomery County in 
the eighties was Alfrey’s heading factory. Henry Alfrey began the 
manufacture of barrel heads and staves when he returned from the 
Civil War. He bought timber rights in Montgomery County in the 
late seventies and established a factory in Crawfordsville in 1882. His 
heading industry utilized the fine oak timber of central Indiana, and 
for a time the local factory was the largest of its kind in the Middle 
West. Alfrey established branches of his business in neighboring states 
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but kept his office in Crawfordsville. For three decades business flour- 
ished, and Henry Alfrey was known as the “heading king” of the 
Ohio country. With the gradual disappearance of the oak-timber sup- 
ply the business declined, and in 1912 Alfrey closed down his mills in 
Crawfordsville and Montgomery County. 

Another industry that flourished for a time and then vanished was 
the meat-packing plant. We have noted in an earlier chapter the be- 
ginnings of the industry by Aaron Blair. This business prospered dur- 
ing the first two decades following the Civil War, employing at the 
height of the packing season eighty to one hundred men and reporting 
annual profits of $50,000 in good years. The business was an important 
feature of the local economy for twenty-five years, then declined and 
vanished. Recently the industry has reappeared, but the present corpo- 
ration has no organic connection with the nineteenth-century com- 
pany. 

Other businesses no longer part of the local scene in 1941 included: 
“6 makers of proprietary medicines, 1 chewing gum manufacturer, 1 
dealer in human hair goods, 1 cabinet maker and 1 feather renovator.” 
In those pre-chain-store days there was a surprising number of indi- 
vidual shops, including: “35 groceries, 11 barber shops, 9 flour and 
feed stores and 10 shoemakers.” The reform element was particularly 
concerned about the ubiquity as well as iniquity of two sources of 
diversion, for there were nineteen saloons and eleven pool and bil- 
liard halls. 

In the county the pattern of change followed that of the county 
seat. Cabinetmakers, wagon factories and local woolen mills were on 
the way out. Some gristmills were also abandoned when the water 
level dropped, and sawmills closed down or converted to steam for 
power. The Daugherty Mill in Ladoga, Clouser in Darlington and 
Deere in Pine Hills were still in operation in the nineties, as was the 
Yountsville Mill. The woolen mill operated by the Yount family, as 
already noted, continued in existence until 1906. 

The blacksmith and the wagon repairer were still important at 
the turn of the century, as were the harness dealer and livery man. 
W. B. Gill in Ladoga and Maurice Lee in New Richmond were tile 
manufacturers. Several canning factories were established in the 
county, the most important one in Ladoga in 1903. Lawrence and 
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Busenbark, New Market, Snyder and Co., Linden, and Hanna, Wave- 
land, were important grain dealers. 

Grain and stock sales were still common on the local level, but 
many other activities formerly handled in the country towns were 
absorbed by companies located in metropolitan areas. As roads and 
communications improved, the railroad centers such as Crawfords- 
ville and Lafayette, absorbed some of the business formerly handled 
in the smaller towns. Thus new industries developed rapidly in Craw- 
fordsville beginning with the turn of the century. In 1goo the Indiana 
Match Factory was established with O. M. Gregg as president. A year 
later Colonel Isaac C. Elston, son of Major Elston, headed the Poston 
Paving Brick Company, and in the same period W. P. Herron became 
president of the newly organized Wire and Nail Company. Other 
companies formed in the decade were the Monarch Fence Post Com- 
pany, the Helm Manufacturing Company and a glove company. At 
least a dozen other companies continued in business from the previous 
decades, including the casket company, planing mill, tile company, 
brick kilns, cigar factories and wagon-shops. In 1912 a new municipal 
electric light plant was constructed. 

In general the plants were larger than those of the previous dec- 
ades, with the match company employing 125 and the casket factory 
100 workers. There was also a more concerted effort to secure new 
industries, and in 1911 a Commercial Association was established. 
M. W. Williams was selected as the first full-time secretary and a 
report on the city’s advantages prepared. In 1913 the association 
elected L. W. Otto president and C. L. Goodbar secretary. During 
the next twelve months local papers gave publicity to the work of the 
association; but the program had hardly been developed when the 
community, along with the nation, felt the economic impact of World 
War I. 

Retail business in the half-century after the Civil War felt the 
effect of change to an even greater degree than industry. After 1865 
many of the country stores continued to use the barter system, and 
this practice was extended during the hard times preceding the panic 
of 1873. This system, however, was the result of temporary disloca- 
tion, and in the seventies there was a gradual drifting-away from the 
earlier pioneer practices. Stores were specializing, particularly in 
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Crawfordsville, and even township centers were announcing grocery, 
dry goods and hardware establishments instead of the former “pin to 
plow” retailer. 

The period of modernization, however, was apparent in the 
smaller towns once the panic of 1873 had run its course. Mass produc- 
tion got under way, and standardization of styles simplified the prob- 
lems of the merchant who was now assured of a wider market. This 
period also marked the advent of a number of new leaders. Some 
names that exist in our present-day business and professional directory 
appeared for the first time in the seventies and early eighties. Young 
men back from the Civil War joined their fathers in business or some- 
times began a new establishment. Some failed, but others succeeded 
and brought new life to the local retail activities. When Indianapolis 
stores made announcements in local papers the Crawfordsville dealers 
met the challenge by increasing their advertising space. 

In the late seventies and early eighties, new stores appeared to re- 
place or supplement the old. In 1877 Louis Bischof established his 
business in Crawfordsville which, under the name The Big Store, was 
destined to become the outstanding department store in the area. 
About the same time the Sloan brothers opened a bakery, candy and 
grocery store, and George W. Hadley sold farm provisions and gro- 
ceries. Probably the most typical grocery store was located on North 
Washington Street. It was listed in the business directory and the 
newspaper announcements as the John McClamroch and Bros. Store. 
One other business dealt with coffee and “imported goods.” This firm 
was Hornaday and Barnhill and in a few years one of the partners 
went into the retail grocery business. 

We note in this book that names and businesses were changing. 
Good roads, the expansion of the railroad and the continued growth of 
Crawfordsville brought inevitable changes. The general store slowly 
gave way to the specialist shops and competition became more deci- 
sive. Some old and respected businesses disappeared from the scene, to 
give way to others which were more adapted to the new age. As goods 
became more plentiful and the range of choice expanded more capital 
as well as more business acumen were required. This condition was 
reflected in the failure of some businesses and the voluntary liquida- 
tion of others, with the subsequent appearance of new concerns and a 
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number of replacements in the list of proprietors. As consumer and 
producer the farmer remained the most important factor in local busi- 
ness, and practically every important business in the county was di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned with the agricultural economy. Some 
of the businesses appearing after the Civil War reflected the applica- 
tion of science and technology to the farm. 

Cornelius Blair in the eighties announced his readiness to supply 
select seeds and some grain dealers carried supplies of corn or wheat 
kernels selected from special stock. B. F. Crabbs and Company and 
J. J. Darter carried seasonal announcements in the Journal stating 
their readiness to pay prevailing prices for wheat and corn. Tinsley 
and Martin stood ready to furnish all types of farm machinery and 
J. W. Stroh and H. L. Wallace claimed to have adequate supplies of 
lumber for all purposes. S. G. Gregg, W. Seabright and J. B. Robb 
listed large stocks of hardware, including farm implements. D. F. 
McClure and Eph Joel often presented their advertisements so as to 
make a particular appeal to the farmer, and a few years later the Joel 
ads appeared in a form and size similar to the modern announcements. 

A few stores continued the barter system and announced a will- 
ingness to exchange their goods for equivalent values in eggs, butter, 
home-cured meat and vegetables. Some firms sold for cash only, but 
most of them gave credit and counted on settlement on the monthly 
or quarterly basis. Apparently money matters improved after 1877 for 
there were fewer announcements aimed at delinquent debtors. Even 
the papers made few complaints about overdue subscriptions and that, 
according to one editor, was a “surprising situation.” 

Actually the shaking-down of the credit economy and the estab- 
lishing of a more stable money after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments brightened the economic scene. ‘There were temporary lags 
because of depression but the community moved forward steadily, if 
slowly, during the nineties. 

One business that advertised quite frequently was the saloon. ‘The 
city directory of the turn of the century noted one establishment as 
Gus Karle’s Health Office and another as Muhleisen’s Clipper, “liquors 
for invalids and sick people.” Moffet and Morgan, druggists, did not 
have a “one-shot” remedy that would cure everybody but offered 
“errhine,” for catarrh, and “eczemine,” that “will cure all afflictions 
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of the skin.” Albright’s bakery did not proclaim any medicinal virtues 
for bread or cup cakes but boasted an automatic “completely sanitary 
mixer.” 

Newcomers in the early 1900’s included W. C. Murphy, men’s 
furnishings. Other stores appearing at the turn of the century were 
Joseph’s Golden Rule, women’s clothing, and Tannenbaum’s, men’s 
furnishings. Big advertisers in the period were: Lee S. Warner, men’s 
clothing; Louis Bischof, ladies’ wear; Mahorney and Sons, furniture; 
McClure and Graham, clothing; H. R. Tinsley, hardware; Mat Kline, 
jewelry; J. S. Kelly, shoes; L. W. Otto, jewelry; Myers and Charni, 
dry goods and Barnhill, Hornaday and Pickett, furniture and elass- 
ware. Some items appeared in the local papers for the first time. Bicy- 
cles and phonographs came on the scene in the eighties but did not 
attract the reader’s attention through ads until the nineties. 

In the Crawfordsville Directory of 1900-01 there were 683 items 
in the classified business and professional entries. Allowing for ap- 
proximately thirty-five repetitions, there were 648 separate businesses 
or professions. Of these approximately 225 were in personal services 
or professions, leaving about 420 in various types of businesses and 
industries. 

The 1914 Directory had 806 items which after elimination of re- 
peats left approximately 740 different names. A comparison of the 
number in certain classifications for the two periods is significant. 
There were nineteen saloons in 1900, but none in 1914 because there 
were no licensed dealers. Lawyers had decreased in number from 
forty-five to twenty-nine, but this decrease is accounted for by the 
fact that certain people who were normally listed as lawyers in 1900 
were actually pension experts, abstract dealers and, in a few cases, in- 
surance agents. Ihe number enrolled in various personal services had 
usually increased, as indicated in the following: 


1900 1914 
Dilitaer 6 aes) 18 
AUtO Sales anarcOdir, 6.8 O 8 
Medicine manufacturers . . 4 I 
OSteOpathismamrmeay toe a) is 3 
Physicians and surgeons . . 24 29 


Realestate dealers. . . . . 12 21 
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RATE eu s Meiesi cry inal a a 21 
NEGUS BEACHETS 2005) oer weed 13 
PRetS re ie os 0s Lente 5 
DISCRAG IDS are. es hae ee ns 6 
GrOCerst a NAL POL © ZG 34 
eaters s wii ine Oa 5 
Hairdressers: :jrptits) sna svyaseml 4 


Except for a few businesses, like the blacksmith and the patent- 
medicine manufacturer, there was a general increase in the number of 
professions. Crawfordsville’s population, which was 6,449 in 1900, had 
grown to 9,371 in 1910, and it was also serving a greater area of the 
county. The chain store had not yet appeared and independent stores 
were expanding in number rather than size. It would require the dislo- 
cation brought by World War I to change the character of the local 
economy. 


Wabash athletics before 1900—Independent teams—Basket- 
ball, college and high school—Street fairs and other 
celebrations—Plays, amateur and professional—Patriotic 
celebrations—Commencement programs in high school 
and college. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Pastimes and Ceremonies 


Nein AS AN important spectator sport made its 
appearance in the eighties. Although there was a large membership in 
the archery club, the interest in its activities was restricted to the 
marksman or his immediate family. Cycling had a somewhat different 
status in that an occasional professional race was arranged, but the 
reign of cycling as a sport was too brief to establish a place in the 
world of organized athletics. 

Before the turn of the century the athletic events that had acquired 
a definite place in the mind of the general public were baseball, foot- 
ball and basketball. These sports were developed somewhat more 
rapidly in Montgomery and neighboring counties because of the col- 
legiate rivalries between Wabash College, DePauw, Butler and Purdue 
Universities. Even as early as 1867 an intercollege baseball game was 
played between Wabash and DePauw, and in 1876 Wabash celebrated 
the Centennial Year of the United States by defeating its southern 
neighbor 35 to 3. These early teams not only ran up high scores but 
made an imposing display of personnel. Rival clubs appeared on the 
field with a full array of parliamentary officers, including a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer. Apparently these pioneers in 
organized athletics could not desert their literary societies in favor of 
athletics without a final gesture of loyalty. They brought a whole 
roster of officers with them. Fortunately they also brought along an 
umpire. 

In the seventies soccer football was introduced. Every able-bodied 
student in Wabash gathered in the cowpasture that later became 
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Ingalls Field. Captains were appointed and “chose up sides” until the 
poll of prospective players was exhausted. The game had a simple 
objective. Each student mob was bent upon crossing the other’s goal 
line, said goals being located at the opposite ends of a rectangular field 
of uncertain dimensions. With fifty students or more on a side, an 
athletically illiterate faculty referee, and “no holds barred,” the game 
proceeded accompanied by a limited display of skill, more noise and 
a reasonable degree of mayhem. 

From the prospective athlete’s point of view there were at least 
two objections to this experiment with an ‘“amported game.” It was 
too cluttered up with players to permit a skillful performance and it 
was so inclusive that it deprived the player of most of his audience. 
Therefore the college and a few interested townspeople displayed 
considerable interest when Rugby football appeared on the campus in 
1884. In that year Wabash won a so-called state championship by de- 
feating Butler, whose team had already eliminated Franklin College. 
In 1885 Wabash retained its title because no teams were organized to 
meet the local team. In 1886, however, Wabash won all three of its 
matches and was greeted as champion in the local and state news- 
papers. 

By this time the interest in organized athletics was spreading into 
neighboring towns, but the interest was in baseball rather than in foot- 
ball. A Ladoga team known as the Mystics played with Lebanon, 
Thorntown and Crawfordsville nines, and in the early nineties interest 
had become great enough to justify the organization of a competing 
Ladoga team known as the Colts. On July 2, 1894, the Colts played 
the Crawfordsville Reds. According to Editor Warfel Ladoga lacked 
a pitcher and had an indifferent catcher, who “.. . caught for the home 
team or at least played behind the bat. He stopped most of the balls 
but caught very few of them, and could do but little good throwing 
to bases.” 

The editor declared that he fully appreciated why the score was 29 
to 14 in favor of the visitors. Apparently the Ladoga Mystics had a 
good team, for after defeating the Crawfordsville Stars on June 29, 
1894, they won a double-header from a Thorntown nine on July 4. 
The editor said that there was much wrangling in the game with 
Crawfordsville because of poor umpiring and disgruntled bettors. In 
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later games the umpire problem was met by having two officials, one 
from each town. Practically all the problems associated with present- 
day sports appeared in the nineties. Umpires were charged with phy- 
sical disabilities, ignorance of the rules and partiality. All teams were 
charged with using “ringers,” and fights and miniature riots were 
common. 

Wabash College started the spring of 1899 with a very promising 
team, but five star players were dismissed by faculty action because 
they were not regularly enrolled in the college. These players there- 
upon assumed the appropriate name Orphans and, after importing 
additional players, joined the Three-I-League. The nine made a cred- 
itable showing during the season but did not receive enough financial 
support to justify renewal of its league membership for 1900. The 
town then gave its support to both an independent team and the 
Wabash College nine, which won a majority of its games in 1900. Its 
roster of players carried such names as Edwin Poston, Cliff Peterson 
and Carroll Ragan. 

The college games were played at Philistine Field which was lo- 
cated at the present site of the athletic field. It was surrounded by a 
high board fence designed to shut out the view of non-paying specta- 
tors. Independent games were sometimes played at the fair grounds or, 
that spot being unavailable, some accessible pasture would be called 
into service. Baseball played by hastily organized teams on improvised 
grounds resulted in rather disconcerting scores. The Monon Boosters 
of Crawfordsville actually completed the full nine innings of a game 
that they won by a score of 87 to 51. Local sports-followers were loyal 
to independent as well as to college baseball, but the college teams of 
1903-08 attracted a large following because of their winning record. 
In 1903 the Wabash nine won 15 out of 18 games and lost only one 
college contest. A local citizen, former National Leaguer Hilly 
Souder, was coach for several seasons. 

So far as public interest was concerned baseball was overshadowed 
by two other sports, football and basketball. Football had been in 
eclipse at Wabash in the late nineties, and it was the interest of two 
students, Edwin I. Poston and Harry Eller, that brought a renaissance 
of the sport. Poston, an all-round athlete, became captain of the 1900 
team that beat DePauw 6-0 and revived interest in the game. In the 
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same year Eller took over the onerous task of raising money to sup- 
port football and was so successful that he served out four years as 
student manager and later became graduate manager. 

In 1903 the eleven won 7 out of 10 games. This team was coached 
by “Tug” Wilson, who at the end of the season resigned to accept a 
post in a larger institution. For the next four years Francis M. Cayou, a 
Carlisle Indian star, was coach. During his four years’ coaching career 
at Wabash, the college won all games with other colleges of secondary 
rank. The team, however, won its name The Little Giants because of 
games with big university teams. The eleven lost a majority of 
these contests, usually by close scores, but in the course of the four 
years won two games from Purdue and one from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. The newspapers of the period underlined the names of such 
players as Frurip, Spaulding, Sprow, Sutherland and Williams. This 
was the decade when the town gave its most enthusiastic support to 
Wabash. A few years later the expansion of university athletics and 
the facilities of auto travel were to turn the popular attention to the 
games of the Western Conference. 

The most consistent record in Wabash athletics of the period was 
made by a late comer to the sports world, basketball. A Wabash Col- 
lege five was organized in 1896 and it played one college game on 
February 19, 1897, winning from Purdue 23 to 18. But the great ad- 
vance in basketball came when Ralph Jones became director of the 
YMCA. He coached all the basketball teams—high school, business 
school and college—and all of them were good. In four years the 
Wabash five lost only 3 games out of 69, and two of these losses were 
to the Crawfordsville High School team. Four players from the 
county were on the team during part of the period 1904-08, Freeman, 
Sprow, Stump and Williams. Two high school stars of the same 
period, Molony and Vaughan, went to Notre Dame. The 1908 team 
was hailed as world champions, and the Indianapolis News declared: 


“They were world champions without a doubt—not a dissenting 
word marred their claim.” 


In 1911 the team, with four Crawfordsville boys—Herron, Lam- 
bert, Schlemmer and Stump—on its roster, lost only one college game 
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and had a clear title to the college championship of Indiana. After the 
success of this team there were several poor seasons, and the next good 
record began in 1916 with the appearance of the Wonder Five. 

This period before World War I was a golden age for the county 
as well as the college. Wingate, New Richmond, Darlington and 
Crawfordsville developed good basketball teams during this period. 
In 1906-07 Crawfordsville High School had the best claim to a 
mythical state championship, and it was during this season that the 
Athenians won two victories, 23 to 21 and 24 to 21, over a great Wa- 
bash team. Ralph Jones was the coach, and the local five included 
Molony, Poston, Stump, Vaughan and Yount. 

In 1911 a Crawfordsville High School team consisting of Chad- 
wick, Hill, Miller, Myers, Shaw, Sutton and Taylor won the first state 
tournament. The Athenians made a good record during the next two 
years but were overshadowed by a record-breaking Wingate five. 
The year 1914 was a high point in the basketball record of the county. 
Four county teams competed in the state tournament and two, Craw- 
fordsville and Wingate, competed in the semi-finals. The county 
teams scored 328 points to 170 for the opposition, and Wingate won 
the final game and the championship. The only team that gave Win- 
gate serious competition was Clinton, which lost by a score of 7 to 13. 
The members of Wingate’s 1914 team were Stonebraker, Swank, Sin- 
clair, Olin, Groves and Blacker. 

There were other city and county athletes who made fine records 
as players and later displayed their talents at Wabash. At least a score 
of good athletes from Crawfordsville or neighboring communities 
played on Wabash teams in the decade 1904-14. 

Public interest in track was never as keen as that displayed in bas- 
ketball or football. There were announcements of a pentathlon held 
under the auspices of the YMCA in 1899 and 1goo. In this contest 
each participant competed in five events, the 1oo-yard dash, high 
jump, pole vault, hammer throw and mile run. Track teams were com- 
peting for high school and college in 1901, and in 1907 Wabash made 
its best showing when it won the Little State and Big State meets. 

All through this period county and town were interested in ath- 
letic contests. Practically every town in the community had a baseball 
team and competed with nines from neighboring towns. By 1910 the 
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high schools of the county had basketball fives and, as noted, several of 
them were ranked among the best in the state. Good crowds turned 
out for various events and financial support was given the teams by 
sale of tickets and through outright contributions. Accommodations 
either indoor or outdoor, were rather primitive but such conditions 
prevailed in practically every sports-minded community. The public 
accepted these shortcomings philosophically and gave enthusiastic 
support to their home-town athletes. 

Besides the appeal of organized athletics there was the perennial 
appeal of literary and dramatic entertainment. Amateurs still per- 
formed on local programs, although some forms of activity had altered 
or disappeared. The almost universal spelling bee of the seventies and | 
eighties was occasionally held in a country schoolhouse, but in the 
towns this combination of auditor and participant was abandoned. 

Community gatherings included street fairs, horse shows, patriotic 
celebrations, political rallies and of course the county fair. Crawfords- 
ville’s street fair of the turn of the century was advertised in neighbor- 
ing counties. Medals were struck off to celebrate the 1898 fair and 
local emissaries were sent abroad to invite guests to the celebration. 
The sponsors declared: 


“It is a jolly week in the best town in Indiana. There are all kinds 
of entertainments day and night, and everything is free. The streets 
are filled with beautifully decorated booths, filled with handsome 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs and the wealth of the county’s products 
on exhibition.” 


The ladies were asked to give their best efforts to a flower show and 
everybody was expected to be excited about “the most beautiful baby 
contest.” 

Although the 1898 fair was badly handicapped by rain, the officers 
of the association decided to make the celebration an annual event. 
Thus for a dozen years this combination of business and pastime was 
part of the local scene. 

Crawfordsville, as the county seat and largest city, had the greatest 
variety of entertainment. On at least three occasions the local G.A.R. 
had charge of district reunions of Union veterans. In a meeting held 
for three days beginning September 19, 1887, James E. Southard was 
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commandant. There were parades, speeches and on the final day a 
sham battle. Lew Wallace and Benjamin Harrison were the headlined 
speakers, and other features of the meeting included parades, band 
concerts and campfire songs. During the nineties patriotic anniver- 
saries were recalled with appropriate ceremonies. Washington’s Birth- 
day was observed by literary programs in the public schools and in 
Wabash College, and the Fourth of July was a community affair. The 
informal celebration involved the careless handling of cannon crackers 
and fireworks, while the formal section consisted of the usual mélange 
of speeches, music, parades and contests. In 1 890 Crawfordsville “went 
all out” to observe the Fourth. There were four patriotic addresses, 
including one by General Mahlon D. Manson and another by Judge 
J. F. Davidson. There was a parade—the marchers keeping step with 
two bands. There were prize drills by the military companies, with 
awards of $25.00 for first and $15.00 for second prize. The holiday 
celebration was concluded with a “grand display of fireworks.” 

When the committee announced this celebration it emphasized the 
fact that there would be excursion rates on all railroads. This conces- 
sion to the holiday passenger was expected by any town holding a 
public meeting of any sort, and sometimes the railroad officials made 
their own occasions. Weekend excursions to Chicago and Indianapolis 
were arranged for the summer months, the newspapers reporting the 
departure of overcrowded trains on the Monon and Vandalia, Smaller 
crowds arranged bus trips to the Shades, known in this period as Gar- 
land Dells, and to Meharry’s Grove, and there were outings by mem- 
bers of the Gun Club and the Wheelmen. 

The women’s clubs combined formal programs with social gather- 
ings, and there were numerous occasions when joint meetings were 
held or when the various clubs in one community met to honor some 
person or event. In 1902 the Journal reported a joint meeting of all the 
women’s clubs as a very important item of local news. Impressive also 
was the occasion when the ladies of the Current Events Club enter- 
tained in honor of the literary clubs of the city, at the A. A. McCain 
home. The reception was in honor of the Krout sisters who were 
leaders in local literary circles. Approximately two hundred people 
attended and were greeted by Mrs. L. H. Hornaday and Mrs. H. M. 
Kingery, president and past president of the Current Events Club. 


Harold McDonald 
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Of course the most frequent social events noted in the local papers 
were the weddings. These were usually held at the home of the bride, 
and the nuptials of any popular young lady were described in not less 
than a full column of newsprint. In 1902 there were “Pretty Home 
Weddings,” “Elegant County Weddings,” and “Brilliant Nuptial 
Events.” In all these ceremonies “the rooms were beautifully deco- 
rated” and “Southern smilax and white chrysanthemums were dis- 
played from the chandeliers” etc., etc. Also the bride “wore a 
becoming gown of white d’esprit over white organdie with stitched 
white trimmings. It was made demi-train with high neck and long 
sleeves.” 

If these details seem unnecessary, the writer wishes to state that in 
this instance there was half a column of additional sartorial details, 
and the quotation is used to demonstrate that the description of a wed- 
ding ceremony follows a common pattern. However, in reporting a 
wedding, the magic-lantern age merely used more space and time than 
the television epoch; of course in 1900 the competition for space was 
not so keen. Wedding and other social items appeared on the front 
page along with local and state items. Sports took up columns, con- 
trasted with the pages allotted in the present-day newspapers. 

Social activities got off to a good start in 1902 when the members 
of the Bonnell, Joel, Klein, and Graham families held a New Year’s 
reception at the Crawford Hotel. The entire first floor was reserved 
and an estimated five hundred guests greeted the New Year. 

May 29, 1902, was another important date on the calendar when a 
musical production, Alice in Wonderland, was staged. The Daily 
News Review declared that it was an ambitious presentation in which 
two hundred and fifty Crawfordsville children participated. The re- 
porter proved his statement by publishing an imposing list of amateur 
performers. If some of the sedate elders of the community wish to 
refresh their memories as to their “partners in Wonderland,” they may 
consult the files of the Daily News Review of May 30, 1902. 

And the city had its share of professional entertainment during 
this year. Many citizens traveled to Chicago to see the dramatic pres- 
entation of Ben-Hur, and the stage version of Alice of Old Vincennes 
was an offering at the local theater. Representative plays given by a 
touring cast appeared at the Crawfordsville Music Hall: Damaged 
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Goods, Payment in Full, The Golden Girl and The Squaw Man. 

The Ladoga opera-goers in 1913 could find entertainment in the 
romance Sunbonnet Sue or the melodrama Life’s Shop Window. The 
melodrama was greeted as the last word in realism when the audience 
would see “The rainstorm with real water falling.” Waveland was 
visited by a tent show in 1912 and 1913, and the audience was be- 
guiled by the dramatic Jesse James and the tragic Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The editor of the Ladoga Leader defended the patrons of sporting 
events and melodramas, for “they flock to places of amusement to 
keep from going mad,” and found the most wholesome entertainment 
in the annual Chautauqua, which in 1913 and 1914 was presented as a 
six-day program “for pleasure and edification” in Crawfordsville and 
in Ladoga. Most subscribers liked the variety offered by the Chau- 
tauqua entertainers whose management offered “something to please 
everybody.” The inheritors of the Victorian tradition retained their 
interest in the spoken word. The eloquent preacher, the spellbinding 
politician and the moral crusader a half-century ago found a respon- 
sive audience. 

One such audience gathered in Crawfordsville on July 4, 1901. In 
March of that year a committee of Elks invited Carrie Nation to make 
an address at the Fair Grounds on the Fourth of July. Carrie, who be- 
lieved that the proper way to defeat “demon rum” was to demolish 
saloons and smash liquor-filled bottles, was bound to be a stellar at- 
traction. The Elks were naturally disappointed when the militant lady 
wrote that she was not free to fill the engagement, since she was serv- 
ing a term as a disturber of the peace and her address at the time was 
the Topeka jail. Swallowing their disappointment the publicity com- 
mittee arranged for a public wedding with all the accompanying an- 
nouncements of presents, bridal costumes and prenuptial ceremonies. 
But before July Fourth arrived Mrs. Nation announced her release 
from jail, and the Elks decided to combine the marital and militant in 
one impressive program. Thus when Independence Day rolled round, 
there was a parade headed by four bands from neighboring towns, 
followed by Carrie giving one of her typical speeches and climaxed 
by a wedding. Apparently out of deference to Mrs. Nation the chief 
beverage was soda pop, and local vendors enjoyed a land-office busi- 
ness. A saloonkeeper, wishing to divert some of the thirsty crowd to 
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his bar, offered the Kansas crusader $100 if she would tomahawk his 
window, but Carrie would not be bribed, possibly because she was on 
parole from the Topeka jail. The affair ended when a delegation of 
Elks accompanied Mrs. Nation to the railroad station, where farewells 
were said amid expressions of mutual esteem. 

Some editors felt that the lady from Kansas was not as logical as 
Mary Hannah Krout or as persuasive as Elizabeth Boynton. They also 
deplored the passing of the old-style orator. With Tilghman Howard, 
James Wilson and Henry S. Lane long since departed, they refused to 
believe that the new generation of platform performers could take 
their place. 

Even while the calendar recorded the events of two years of the 
twentieth century the old order found an opportunity to be heard. 
This most notable public exercise was held on the afternoon of June 
18, 1902, as a climax to the commencement exercises of Wabash Col- 
lege. This event concerned the dedication of a bronze tablet bearing 
the names of former Wabash students who had served in the Civil 
War. Generals John C. Black and Lew Wallace were followed by 
Captain John E. Cleland in the “oratorical presentation of men and 
events now so long past.” Louis Howland read a poem commemora- 
tive of the occasion, and the ceremony was concluded by James Whit- 
comb Riley’s rendition of his poem “Old Glory.” 

This ceremony was typical of the period. It was not the last occa- 
sion at which patriotic sentiments were given a dominant place on the 
community calendar, but it must be conceded that the twentieth 
century witnessed a marked change in the nature of public meetings. 
Public halls and community parks still existed, but other gathering- 
places received more notice in the newspapers. The name “bleachers,” 
to be shortly succeeded by “stadium,” was appearing more frequently 
and sports news was taking up more space than social notes or politics. 

Of course party struggles were not forgotten and a nationally 
known speaker could attract a “large and enthusiastic crowd.” In 1903 
William Jennings Bryan appeared on the lecture platform at Music 
Hall to challenge the “minions of imperialism.” Apparently there was 
considerable anti-imperialistic sentiment in the community, for the 
News Review published interviews with representatives of both par- 
ties praising the speaker and endorsing his sentiments. 
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One event of major interest to the town was the annual high school 
commencement. With the decline of the Wabash College Preparatory 
Department the local high school had become a typical coeducational 
institution, and the extension of its activities, especially in athletics, 
brought more notice to the school. The rivalry of the two daily papers 
also led to an expansion of the local news section and more coverage 
of educational matters. Beginning about 1900 local papers often de- 
voted an entire page to high schoo] commencement, and usually the 
graduating class was given recognition in a photographic section. 

Typical of the attention given to commencement was the Journal’s 
report of the graduating exercises of the class of 1906. Perhaps the 
leisurely attitude of the Victorian age still prevailed, for the news re- 
port indicates that class commencement activities covered a period of 
ten days, starting on June 1. During this period there were six formal 
meetings, beginning with the promenade and concluding with the 
class reception. In between were the baccalaureate, literary-society 
contest, class play and graduation exercises. The literary societies took 
over one night of the commencement activities to compete in declama- 
tion and debate. In the 1906 contest the Polymnian Society won from 
Clionian. Elizabeth Naylor took first place in declamation and the 
team of Morris Cochran and Paul Stump won the debate. The three 
winners were all members of the Polymnian Society. The class play, 
an annual fixture of commencement week, was presented by the 
Shaksperian Society, which appropriately enough presented As You 
Like It. 

Formal commencement exercises were held on June 5. Advance 
publicity carried the names of Superintendent W. A. Millis and Prin- 
cipal Anna Willson, and the program for the evening contained the 
list of seniors along with announcements of musical selections and 
declamations. Six seniors were selected as declaimers; in order of 
appearance they were: 


American Diplomacy—Lee Booe 

A Neglected Bulwark—Emma C. Hall 
Hysteria of Reform—Laurel S. Miller 
The Passing of A Nation—J. N. Peterson 
The Rue We Wear—Lois J. Johnston 
The Senate—Lee Brown 
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A perusal of these titles indicates that the young people of fifty 
years ago were apparently saving the nation from the same dangers 
that we face today. We start with international affairs and wind up 
with the United States Senate, while in between we have threatened 
bulwarks, too many reformers, the decline of a civilization, and finally 
one young declaimer who is rueful about the whole thing. All of 
those things goes to prove that things are ever different yet ever the 
same. 

Probably the greatest difference was in outward appearance. For 
the young lady it was the heyday of the Gibson girl, the shirtwaist, 
long skirts and long hair. And woman’s crowning glory was some- 
times arranged in a sort of halo of bangs, but oftener swept back from 
the forehead in an impressive pompadour. The boys’ suits, usually blue 
or black, were just beginning to lose their resemblance to tights; dress 
shirts were white, with detachable collars and cuffs, the collars sharp- 
edged and extremely high. This linen instrument of torture actually 
threatened to slice the Adam’s apple and probably accounted for the 
worried look on some dressed-up seniors. It must be said for the class 
of 1906, however, that some young men wore “gates ajar” collars or 
had progressed to the so-called “lay down” type. 

The reading clubs of the seventies and eighties were giving way to 
social clubs. Some of them were little more than the attempt of a con- 
genial group to give a degree of formality to their activities; others 
took on the character of exclusiveness suggested by the secret society. 
In Ladoga there was a young-ladies group known as the Marguerite 
Society, while in Crawfordsville there were such social organizations 
as the Hit and Miss Club, and the Cliff Dwellers. 

As noted in another chapter the community was still conditioned 
by the philosophy of the Victorian age. Even when club programs 
might be considered more entertaining than intellectual there was an 
undertone of serious purpose in the meeting. A Sinclair Lewis in Main 
Street might take delight in satirizing and debunking clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations, but for the members life was real and life was 
earnest. [he average citizen of Crawfordsville would find his thinking 
in accord with the Christian Science Monitor which, in 1914, after 
giving a brief summary of the lives of political and literary leaders in 
Crawfordsville, concludes: 
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“Crawfordsville has its full quota of clubs—literary, musical and | 
art—which give ample opportunity for the development of culture | 
and talent. It is also characterized as one of the most purely American 
cities in the state. It has few wealthy families, but a large number of 
comfortable, cozy homes. And though the city bustles with modern 
life, its men talking politics and its women active in social affairs and 
civic leagues, still Crawfordsville has maintained its high intellectual 
tone.” 


Crawfordsville under city charter—Problems of city ad- 
ministration—Ordinances and their enforcement—List of 
city officials—County governing bodies—List of county 
officials—Courts and the law—Lawyers in city and county. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


City and County Government 
1865 -1914 


REE ie ie was not incorporated as a city until 
1865. In that year the local marshal, C. E. VanArsdale, was ordered by 
the town board to take a census. The official reported that the agere- 
gate population, within the limits contemplated for the city, was 
2,316. The editors of the two newspapers declared that this was a suf- 
ficient concentration of people to justify incorporation. On August 
10, 1865, an election was held to ascertain the citizens’ views, and the 
vote in favor of a charter was 188 to 27. Within two weeks the city 
was organized into three wards, and in less than a month, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1865, an election of city officers was held. 

Wilson H. Laymon, who had held a captain’s commission in the 
Civil War, was elected mayor, which office he held for two terms. 
The details of the election are recorded in the Clerk’s Record, Volume 
I, where an unsigned statement in a firm and unusually legible script 
announced: 


“And afterwards on the Seventh Day of September A. D. eighteen 
hundred and sixty-five, at the Recorder’s Office in the City of Craw- 
fordsville, came the said Wilson H. Laymon, Mayor Elect of said City 
and IT’. D. Brown, Clerk Elect; John A. Shanklin, Assessor Elect; Wil- 
liam Burbridge, Treasurer Elect; John W. Ross, Marshal and Street 
Commissioner Elect; Benj. Wasson and Jesse W. Cumberland, Coun- 
cilmen Elect from the first ward of said City, William C. Vance and 
William S. Fry, Councilmen Elect from the second ward of said City, 
and William M. Epperson and Marshall Holloway, Councilmen elect 
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from the third Ward of said City of Crawfordsville, who each took 
the oath before John Pursel, a Justice of the Peace in and for Union 
Township, Montgomery County, Indiana, to support the Constitution 
of the United States and the Constitution of the State of Indiana, and 
to faithfully discharge the duties of the several offices to which they 
have been elected.” 


At the first meeting of the council the members voted that the 
treasurer of the city secure bond to the amount of $1,500 while the 
marshal and the clerk were required to post $1,000 and $500 respec- 
tively. At this first official gathering two other matters were consid- 
ered. The council adopted a corporate seal, and they laid on the table 


a petition of ‘Thomas S. Martin for the abatement of a public nuisance 


caused by a waterspout of the Purcell House spraying water on the 
Washington Street sidewalk. Apparently Mr. Martin’s complaint was 
settled out of council, for it was not mentioned in meetings held on 
September 8 and g. At these two meetings bond arrangements were 
reported and accepted and provision was made for a regular meeting 
place to be secured for the council. The room finally chosen was 
rented from James Wilson for the munificent sum of $48.00 a year. 
These preliminaries arranged, the city fathers rested from their labors 
until September 25, when they drew up ordinances providing for the 
maintenance of law and order and the protection of “public health, 
morals and safety.” 

The first ordinance provided a fine, not exceeding $25.00 and costs, 
to be levied against any person found guilty of public intoxication, 
but the second was more inclusive, since it provided that if any person 
drunk or sober should offer to fight or quarrel with any person or 
persons “such individual if found guilty should be fined not to exceed 
$25 and costs.” The succeeding ordinances dealt with misdemeanors 
against persons or property or with offenses jeopardizing public health 
or morals. The citizen was not only required to refrain from direct 
action against the person or property of another but was also made 
responsible for maintaining safeguards around his own property. 

One ordinance provided that no person could drive a “horse, mare, 
mule or other animal at more than eight miles an hour.” Some nine 
months later this law was repealed, and a substitute provided that the 
driver should not proceed “faster than the ordinary rate of traveling.” 
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Montgomery County was raising some good racing stock, and ap- 
parently eight miles an hour was not considered par for the Washing- 
ton or Main Street courses. 

After passing ordinances dealing with immediate problems of law 
and order, the council turned to regulations of specific businesses, and 
on October 2, 1865, a series of ordinances provided for the licensing of 
auctioneers, peddlers and hawkers, saloonkeepers, and theaters and 
shows. ‘The city fathers were thus early giving Crawfordsville the 
statutory equipment of an incorporated city and it was assuming its 
place with other public corporations in the state. 

The improvement of communications and the growth of industry 
were reflected in the columns of the newspaper, where the establish- 
ment of local improvement clubs and agricultural institutes was an- 
nounced. News reporters from county neighborhoods also brought 
closer contact between town and country. The Alamo items declared 
that Sugar Creek assured Crawfordsville unlimited water power and 
that the community had “more railroad facilities than any place in the 
state except Indianapolis.” In 1874 The People’s Guide repeated the 
Alamo scribe’s observations and added some of its own. Especially 
pertinent was the following: 


“The city has three railroads making six different points for ship- 
ment and travel. Unlike most other towns of its size Crawfordsville 
takes great pride in her streets and in order that this phase of her work 
may be more efficiently prosecuted has appointed a Street Commis- 
sioner. The streets are broad and well graded and gravelled, and are 
skirted on each side with beautiful shade trees which lend an enchant- 
ing attractiveness to the city during the summer months that is almost 
picturesque. Good turnpike roads lead from the city in almost every 
direction. . . . Crawfordsville’s material resources for manufacturing 
are equal to any other town of its size in the state. .. . In matters of 
moral and scholastic enterprise, Crawfordsville leads all other towns 
in the state. With a population of not over five thousand, she has nine 
churches, a proportion not exceeded by any other town in the land.... 
But it is in Wabash College that Crawfordsville’s pride and glory cul- 
minate, and she has good reasons for this pride. It is one of the best 
specimens of western institutions, for a thorough course of edu- 
cation.” 

Like the gazetteers and immigrant guides of the pioneer period 
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The People’s Guide was exalting the virtues of its clients and playing 
down certain obvious limitations. In the very year that the Guide 
appeared residents were complaining about the condition of city 
streets and the farmers were clamoring for free public roads to dis- 
place the toll-charging turnpikes. Churches, it is true, were numerous 
but their number had been increased because of the split in two de- 
nominations. If Wabash College held a high rank in the Middle West, 
its situation was precarious because of lack of funds. Sometimes the 
city and college relations were strained because the academic group 
always lined up with the element in the community that asked for 
reforms. 

The most insistent critics concerned themselves with the condi- 
tions of the walks and streets. Outlying sections were in need of repairs 
and downtown walks were sometimes blocked by goods displayed 
outside the store fronts. In 1873—74 the council passed an ordinance 
providing for the removal or readjustment of posts and signs. ‘There 
were immediate reactions from businessmen whose hoardings swung 
above the sidewalks. In one protest a local bard protested in rhyme: 


“Up rose ye Ancient City Dads, 
And in their wrath they swore 
That Crawfordsville should never be 
A dog fennel village more 


“Go bring our valiant Hightower 
And with his little saw; 
These old sign-posts and barber-poles 
Must fall, our word is law 


“And if any stiff-necked citizen 
Dare resist, the while 
Our Marshall shall calaboose him, straight, 
And our mayor shall sieze his pile.” 


“Then up spoke valiant Hightower, 
Give me my trusty saw— 
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“And he took with him a trusty band 
And marched along the street 
And they went through every sign post 
That the little saw chanced to meet. 


“And the old time Crawfordsvillians 
From east, west, north and south 
Gathered along the side-walks 
And each shot off his mouth 


“And they cussed ye ancient city Dads, 
And they cussed Dick’s little saw 
And they swore that next election day 
They’d bring em all to taw.” 


The threat of the poet, however, was lost in the noise and bustle of 
a growing town. Nine new business houses had been built in the 
period 1869-75, and now in 1875 plans were under way for a new 
county courthouse. With Crawfordsville’s rapid growth in popula- 
tion, the local authorities felt that some rules dealing with the use of 
streets by various vehicles were necessary. In the end the law was 
changed to meet the demands of the critics, and the ultimate result 
was the concentration of the parking zone on Market Street. Other 
streets could be used with certain restrictions on the conversion of 
trees or signs to hitching racks. Crawfordsville was still a country 
town and there was no intention to alienate the farmer, the com- 
munity’s most important customer. 

The 1881-82 city administration had to deal with a smallpox epi- 
demic and Mayor J. W. Ramsey issued a proclamation providing for 
the enforcement of the regulations of the Indiana Board of Health. 
Quarantine rules were enforced and free vaccination provided in all 
““necessitous cases.” 

The city marshal was charged with the maintenance of law and 
order and the eighties witnessed a gradual change in the problems 
facing that official. Apparently there were fewer Saturday night 
brawls, but in their place there appeared more serious crimes against 
person and property. These cases of lawlessness will be considered in 
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another connection. It is sufficient to note here that beginning with the 
late seventies, court proceedings were given more space in the news- 
papers. 

From time to time the council passed ordinances to provide against 
fire hazards. Until the late eighties the fire brigade was manned by 
volunteers. ‘hey performed under the suggestive name, Niagara Fire 
Company. In 1888 this organization was abandoned when the city 
established its first municipal fire department. 

The problems of the city came in part as the result of rapid in- 
crease in population. A community of 3,701 in 1870 had grown to 
6,089 in 1890. Although most of this growth occurred in the first 
decade, the effect was not felt immediately but became very notice- 
able in the nineties. 

The preliminary effects of the panic of 1893 were under way and 
arrests for vagrancy were becoming more frequent. There was also an 
increase in the number of cases of public intoxication. A Crawfords- 
ville citizen wrote an article on loafers in which he gave particular 
attention to the “middle class and the educated loafers.” The Wabash 
Magazine agreed with the complaint and declared that students were 
hanging around pool halls and other places that were “off limits” for 
all Wabash students. 

In 1894 the Crawfordsville Review reported that it was necessary 
for the police to take vigorous action against the threatened invasion 
of tramps and beggars. In the same year it reported the mustering of 
the local National Guard company for duty at Covington in connec- 
tion with the railroad strike. 

Possibly the paper was offering an escape from reality when it 
reported that Professor Wiggins of Canada declared that man orig- 
inally came from Mars on a comet and that the recent drought was 
caused by telegraph wires. Whatever the cause of the drought, the 
privately owned water company declared that the cost of supplying 
Crawfordsville homes with water justified an increase in rates. The 
talk in the city council centered about the building of a municipal 
plant, but the whole question resulted in a stalemate—the rates were 
not raised and the company remained in private hands. 

By 1899 the community was proceeding on an even keel, and the 
newspapers reported the activities of the city government under the 
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direction of Mayor Charles W. Elmore. Officers whose activities were 
noted included: ‘“Clerk—James McClure; Treasurer—Milton B. 
Waugh; Attorney—Charles Johnston; Chief of Police—John Brothers 
and Chief of Fire Department—Wm. W. Vance. The eight council- 
men were M. V. B. Smith; M. B. Binford; H. C. Naylor; C. E. Davis; 
T. E. Nolan; D. N. Morgan; J. C. Hutton and A. T. Thompson.” ‘This 
procession of names may be somewhat lengthy, but two facts justify 
their appearance in this chronicle—they represent in most cases family 
names that still appear in local records, and they served in an official 
capacity at an important stage in the city’s development. 

In another connection we have noted that at the turn of the cen- 
tury the community was suffering from growing pains. There was 
already considerable evidence of modernization in the expansion of 
water and gas service and the rapid installation of telephones, but these 
improvements only served to point up the failure to progress in other 
fields. The local papers, reflecting public opinion, noted the lack of 
adequate sidewalks, the need for hard-surfaced roads and the failure 
to enforce the city ordinances dealing with health and sanitation. The 
council instructed city officials to enforce the laws for the cleaning 
up of streets and alleys and ordered the draining of a pond that cov- 
ered a large area of Seminary Street. The council also considered com- 
plaints about the gas service, the lack of adequate street lighting and 
the need for more fireplugs. The sanitary question became more im- 
mediate when the authorities had to take steps to abate the bedbugs in 
the sleeping quarters of the city fire department. 

Of course there was the ubiquitous problem of finance. City Treas- 
urer Waugh reported that for the ten months ending March 1, 1899, 
there was a deficit of $2,000, with revenues totaling approximately 
$40,000 and expenditures $42,000. Councilman David declared that 
the health department was in part responsible for the deficit because 
they paid one Professor Jones $1.67 each for tacking up quarantine 
signs. Since the total charge for the posting of the warnings was less 
than $20.00 no action was taken. 

From time to time the council debated the need for revision of the 
city ordinances but the suggestion was not put into effect until 1904. 
In that year Mayor Byron R. Russell issued a new set of ordinances as 
revised by City Attorney Finley P. Mount. Of course many of the laws 
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had been on the books for decades, but others had been passed or been 
modified by amendments in the nineties. Some of the newest ordi- 
nances dealt with traction companies, waterworks, the Central Tele- 
phone Company and bicycles. Ordinance 239, Section 10, provided 
for wider control of transportation by declaring that the manager or 
driver of any vehicle “shall not stand the same in front of any business 
house without the consent of the proprietor” and in any case “no 
longer than necessary to receive or deliver freight, packages, etc.” By 
1904 the city was leaving behind the leisurely period of the “horse 
and buggy” age. The parking problem was reflected in city ordinances 
and the transportation problem was underlined in the granting of 
charters to traction companies. | 
In the revised ordinances of 1904 more space was given to traction 
companies than to any subject except law violations and public high- 
ways, streets and sidewalks. The introduction of the electric trolley 
to Crawfordsville was celebrated by James B. Elmore in the following: 


“The sparks are flying round me 
And something makes a sizz. 
Your head is filled with buzz wheels, 
Oh! What a thing this is.” 


The automobile also was appearing as a transportation problem, 
but this contribution to the machine age was regulated in large degree 
by state law. The city police and the sheriff occasionally arrested vio- 
lators of speed laws, but the problem was still in its infancy. The coun- 
cil, as in the past, devoted most of its attention to public order, im- 
provements, health regulations and public utilities. 

During the period 1865-1914 the city of Crawfordsville had the 
services of a number of able public servants. Certainly they ranked 
higher than the corresponding officials of many other communities in 
the Midwest. The mayors who served Crawfordsville during this pe- 
riod were: Wilson H. Laymon, 1865-68; John Speed, 1868-70; W. 
Frank Elston, 1870-72; Wilson H. Laymon, 1872 (resigned); John R. 
Coons, 1872~78; Thomas L. Stilwell, 1884-86; Byron R. Russell, 
1886-90; William Carr, 1890-92; Fred C. Bandel, 1 892-96; Thomas L. 
Stilwell, 1896-98; Charles W. Elmore, 1898—1 902; Byron R. Russell, 
1902-04; S. E. Voris, 1904-10; and Martin V. Wert, 1910-14. 
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Martin V. Wert was elected as a reform mayor through the efforts 
of citizens who were concerned about the enforcement of the anti- 
liquor laws. There were numerous arrests for public intoxication, and 
four cases involving bootlegging came before the local courts. Fol- 
lowing a movement to enforce the Sunday-closing ordinances some 
places of entertainment conformed to the law but resumed operation 
when performers on a Sunday Chautauqua program were found “not 
guilty.” 

Some citizens complained that there was excessive zeal in the en- 
forcement of the law when Policeman Ike Waldrip placed an over- 
zealous political partisan under arrest for blocking traffic while en- 
gaged in a pre-election argument. The officer was sued for damages, 
found guilty of “unnecessary roughness” and assessed $25.00. The 
local papers endorsed the decision and declared there were more 
serious problems facing the community that the police should investi- 
gate. 

Of course the grand jury considered problems of law and order 
concerning not only Crawfordsville but also Montgomery County, 
and at this point we will turn to matters involving the eleven town- 
ships that together form the corporate unit that was-created in 1823. 
From the beginning the direction of county affairs was in the hands 
of commissioners. These officers had general charge of such matters as 
the appointment of certain officers and supervision of intertownship 
affairs. On the local level, however, a large measure of power was 
exercised by the township trustee who had general control of local 
improvements and virtually one-man rule over township schools. 
Critics of the trustee system declared that the selection of teachers 
should be in the hands of a local board of education under direction of 
the county superintendent. This reform, however, was not made and 
the schools are at present (1957) still under the control of the town- 
ship trustee. 

The most widely known of the educational officials in the com- 
munity was the county superintendent of schools. He had charge of 
teachers’ examinations, directed institutes and acted as liaison officer 
between county and state on matters pertaining to education. Previous 
to 1873 there had been a school examiner but in that year the superin- 
tendent’s office was established. Selected by the county trustees, he 
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first served a term of two years, which in 1894 was increased to four. 
The superintendents who served previous to 1915 were: M. E. Clod- 
felter; J. G. Overton; J. M. Cantley; W. T. Fry; W. W. Ewing; J. 5S. 
Zuck; W. B. Walkup; E. W. Barnes and Otis Hall. As noted in another 
connection, several of these officials became well known for their 
activities in the field of education. 

Associated with the maintenance of law and order in the county 
were the prosecutor, the county judge and the sheriff. The prosecutor 
presented evidence to the grand jury, drew up indictments and prose- 
cuted offenses against public law and order. Many able young lawyers 
came to public notice by way of this office. Among the prosecuting 
attorneys serving after 1865 were: William H. Moffett, three terms; 
A.B. Anderson, two terms; C. Johnston, one term; Dumont Kennedy, 
two terms; William M. Reeves, two terms; John B. Murphy, one 
term; Robert W. Caldwell, one term; Harry N. Fine, two terms and 
Ira Clouser, two terms. 

Judges at first were selected to serve a circuit that included a num- 
ber of counties, but following the Civil War a judge was selected for 
each county. Between 1865 and 1915 the following served as Mont- 
gomery County judges: J. M. Cowan; T. S. Davidson; S. C. Wilson; 
A. D. Thomas; W. P. Britton; E. C. Snyder; J. F. Harney and J. T. 
West. At the end of this period Judge West presided over the court, 
and in 1913 his court considered a docket of cases with the following 
results: 


“There were 7 convictions for petit larceny, 7 for liquor law vio- 
lations, 3 for assault and battery, 2 for carrying concealed weapons 
and 1 each for drunkeness, gambling, perjury and trespass. ‘There were 
also 15 miscellaneous convictions including such offenses as juvenile 
delinquency and disorderly conduct. Total number of convictions 
were 49. There were 61 divorce actions but dissolution of the mar- 
riage was granted in only 30 cases.” 


For a time following the Civil War the sheriff was the chief en- 
forcer of the law in the city as well as in the county, but in the late 
eighties the city police took up an increasing share of enforcement 
activities within the city limits. The sheriff’s office, however, found 
that the growth of the county in population and the improvement in 
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means of transportation brought new problems. Certainly the office 
was considered one of the most desirable posts in the county. Sheriffs 
who served between 1861 and 1915 were: J. N. McConnell, one term; 
H. E. Sidener, one term; I. M. Kelsey, one term; S. D. Smith, one term; 
W. J. Krug, one term; J. Q. W. Wilhite, one term; A. Harper, one 
term; E. P. McClaskey, two terms; J. P. Bible, two terms; C. E. Davis, 
two terms; David Canine, two terms; C. N. McCollough, one term; 
J. H. Mount, three terms; E. Lawrence, one term; and J. F. Wren, 
two terms. 

Generally the towns in the county had one marshal or police of- 
ficer, but the township constable had all but vanished from the scene. 
The sheriff and his deputies, therefore, were in demand as law- 
enforcement officers for a large portion of the county. Traditional 
crimes such as horse stealing, housebreaking, larceny and shoplifting 
demanded attention, and by 1910 other crimes or misdemeanors be- 
came prevalent. These included unlicensed prize fights, bootlegging 
and speeding. 

During this period the development of the institutions of law and 
justice brought to the fore a large number of able lawyers. We have 
already mentioned a number of them in other chapters, but included 
in the following record are some who appear in this history for the 
first time. 

Alexander Thomson was for thirty-five years a partner of Ben- 
jamin T. Ristine. After Thomson’s retirement, H. H. and T. H. Ris- 
tine, sons of Ben Ristine, joined the firm, thus beginning a family 
addiction to the profession that has persisted for more than a century. 
The Kennedy family firm included the father, Peter, and his two sons, 
Schuyler and Dumont. Tilghman E. Ballard and his brother, Emerson, 
were partners who first made a record as trial lawyers but in later 
years turned to the writing and editing of law books. William H. 
Johnston and his brother Charles were also in partnership, beginning 
in 1881. They were members of the defense counsel in several im- 
portant criminal cases. Bayless Hanna, who was for some time a part- 
ner of Dan Voorhees, took an active part in Republican party politics 
and served for some time as Minister to Argentina. A. B. Anderson 
and Benjamin Crane were law partners until the time of Anderson’s 
appointment as Judge of the United States District Court. When 
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Anderson took up his judicial duties, Charles McCabe became the 
partner of Benjamin Crane. 

We have discussed in another connection the professional career 
of A. B. Anderson and in this chapter will devote some attention to 
the attainments of his less-publicized partner. Benjamin Crane was 
recognized by his Indiana contemporaries as one of the ablest lawyers 
in the state, and local business leaders had implicit confidence in his 
judgment in matters of business and contractual law. One transaction 
handled by Crane dealt with the agreement covering the dramatization 
rights for the production of Ben-Hur. Frederick Landis, writing in 
the Indianapolis Times, commented on the agreement: “Among other 


things that contract reserved the motion picture rights though motion | 


pictures at that time were undeveloped.” Actually all controls except 
that over stage presentation remained with the Wallace heirs. ‘Thus 
when the question of a motion picture rendition of Ben-Hur arose, 
there was no doubt as to the Wallace family’s claim to full property 
rights and their freedom to dispose of such rights by contract. Ben- 
jamin Crane did not aspire to public office but gave his attention to the 
profession of law. 

Charles M. McCabe was recognized as an able trial lawyer who 
appeared in a number of outstanding cases in central Indiana. He was 
also active in civic affairs and attained great popularity as a public 
speaker. 

Three pioneer lawyers who practiced their profession in the com- 
munity for over half a century were George D. Hurley, Michael D. 
White and Benjamin T. Ristine. White and Ristine, in addition to 
their professional attainments, were greatly interested in the pioneer 
tradition, and their reminiscences are valuable sources of information 
for the historian. Ristine’s contributions are of particular importance 
because of his personal contacts with the business and professional 
leaders of his generation. 

Frank Dice was for a time a partner of Thomas S. Davidson, who 
served as circuit court judge. He also engaged in farming and for 
several years acted as surveyor of a mail-route district. 

A number of lawyers began their careers in Montgomery County 
but moved to other states, where they became well known in law and 
politics. ‘The list includes such names as Senator John L. Wilson of the 
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state of Washington and Congressman John E. Humphreys of Seattle, 
Washington. By 1914 a number of able young attorneys had appeared 
on the scene. Among those who were in the early stages of long careers 
as members of the local bar were: Ira Clouser; Harry N. Fine; Andrew 
N. Foley; Chase Harding; Walter H. Linn; Justin J. Molony; Arthur 
McGaughey; Harley T. Ristine and William J. Sprow. 

During this period the number of attorneys listed in the city direc- 
tory dropped from forty-two in 1891, to thirty-three in 1910. The 
profession was slowly but steadily raising its standards and correcting 
a situation where an individual might qualify as a lawyer by present- 
ing proof of good character along with some letters of commendation. 
There was a professional recognition that the law, together with medi- 
cine and education, demanded an increase in formal requirements 
for these professions. 

During the Civil War there was general agreement that the frame 
courthouse of the thirties was no longer adequate, but the dislocation 
caused by the war held up the plans for a new building until the mid- 
seventies. [hus one of the highly publicized events of the county’s 
history was the belated erection of a new courthouse in 1875—76. The 
building was dedicated in 1875. A bipartisan committee made the gen- 
eral plans, and a Democrat, Mahlon D. Manson, had charge of ar- 
rangements, while a Republican, Lew Wallace, made the dedicatory 
oration. Representative groups from city and county participated. 
Volunteer military companies, lodges, fire companies, two bands and 
contingents representing town and gown marched to the tune of a 
silver cornet band. 

The new building was regarded as a fine, imposing structure; 
“built of Berea sandstone, brick and iron with a spacious courtroom 
with offices for all departments of the county’s business and ample 
jury rooms.” If this description seemed inadequate, the reader was 
reminded that it cost $150,000 when completed and was “the most im- 
pressive county building in western Indiana.” Public opinion of the 
new building was generally favorable, and the board of county com- 
missioners were commended for their part in planning the structure. 

Sixteen years later, however, the board met widespread criticism 
when it voted $10,000 to Wabash College. Township editors declared 
that the trustees had no authority to make such a grant, and the Ladoga 
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Anderson took up his judicial duties, Charles McCabe became the 
partner of Benjamin Crane. 

We have discussed in another connection the professional career 
of A. B. Anderson and in this chapter will devote some attention to 
the attainments of his less-publicized partner. Benjamin Crane was 
recognized by his Indiana contemporaries as one of the ablest lawyers 
in the state, and local business leaders had implicit confidence in his 
judgment in matters of business and contractual law. One transaction 
handled by Crane dealt with the agreement covering the dramatization 
rights for the production of Ben-Hur. Frederick Landis, writing in 
the Indianapolis Times, commented on the agreement: “Among other 
things that contract reserved the motion picture rights though motion 
pictures at that time were undeveloped.” Actually all controls except 
that over stage presentation remained with the Wallace heirs. Thus 
when the question of a motion picture rendition of Ben-Hur arose, 
there was no doubt as to the Wallace family’s claim to full property 
rights and their freedom to dispose of such rights by contract. Ben- 
jamin Crane did not aspire to public office but gave his attention to the 
profession of law. 

Charles M. McCabe was recognized as an able trial lawyer who 
appeared in a number of outstanding cases in central Indiana. He was 
also active in civic affairs and attained great popularity as a public 
speaker. 

Three pioneer lawyers who practiced their profession in the com- 
munity for over half a century were George D. Hurley, Michael D. 
White and Benjamin T. Ristine. White and Ristine, in addition to 
their professional attainments, were greatly interested in the pioneer 
tradition, and their reminiscences are valuable sources of information 
for the historian. Ristine’s contributions are of particular importance 
because of his personal contacts with the business and professional 
leaders of his generation. 

Frank Dice was for a time a partner of Thomas S. Davidson, who 
served as circuit court judge. He also engaged in farming and for 
several years acted as surveyor of a mail-route district. 

A number of lawyers began their careers in Montgomery County 
but moved to other states, where they became well known in law and 
politics. The list includes such names as Senator John L. Wilson of the 
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state of Washington and Congressman John E. Humphreys of Seattle, 
Washington. By 1914 a number of able young attorneys had appeared 
on the scene. Among those who were in the early stages of long careers 
as members of the local bar were: Ira Clouser, Harry N. Fine; Andrew 
N. Foley; Chase Harding; Walter H. Linn; Justin J. Molony; Arthur 
McGaughey; Harley T. Ristine and William J. Sprow. 

During this period the number of attorneys listed in the city direc- 
tory dropped from forty-two in 1891, to thirty-three in 1910. The 
profession was slowly but steadily raising its standards and correcting 
a situation where an individual might qualify as a lawyer by present- 
ing proof of good character along with some letters of commendation. 
There was a professional recognition that the law, together with medi- 
cine and education, demanded an increase in formal requirements 
for these professions. 

During the Civil War there was general agreement that the frame 
courthouse of the thirties was no longer adequate, but the dislocation 
caused by the war held up the plans for a new building until the mid- 
seventies. Thus one of the highly publicized events of the county’s 
history was the belated erection of a new courthouse in 1875—76. The 
building was dedicated in 1875. A bipartisan committee made the gen- 
eral plans, and a Democrat, Mahlon D. Manson, had charge of ar- 
rangements, while a Republican, Lew Wallace, made the dedicatory 
oration. Representative groups from city and county participated. 
Volunteer military companies, lodges, fire companies, two bands and 
contingents representing town and gown marched to the tune of a 
silver cornet band. 

The new building was regarded as a fine, imposing structure; 
“built of Berea sandstone, brick and iron with a spacious courtroom 
with offices for all departments of the county’s business and ample 
jury rooms.” If this description seemed inadequate, the reader was 
reminded that it cost $150,000 when completed and was “the most im- 
pressive county building in western Indiana.” Public opinion of the 
new building was generally favorable, and the board of county com- 
missioners were commended for their part in planning the structure. 

Sixteen years later, however, the board met widespread criticism 
when it voted $10,000 to Wabash College. Township editors declared 
that the trustees had no authority to make such a grant, and the Ladoga 
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Leader felt that any such donation should come from the city of 
Crawfordsville rather than from Montgomery County. This criticism 
was based on legal and economic rather than on political considera- 
tions. Generally the county was Republican, with a strong Demo- 
cratic minority in some of the western and southern townships. ‘There 
were able and aggressive leaders in the minority party, who, like Man- 
son and Brookshire, won high place in Democratic councils. And on 
more than one occasion the party of Jackson won important elec- 
tions. In 1882 the Democratic party elected seven out of eleven county 
trustees and in 1890 it made a clean sweep in the county and congres- 
sional election. In 1902 the election saw three county offices going to 
the Democrats and three to the Republicans. In the year of Woodrow 
Wilson’s election the city went unanimously Democratic, with W. C. 
Murphy winning the office of mayor. The average majority for the 
Democratic candidates was 500 but Murphy’s opponent, Dumont Ken- 
nedy, ran ahead of his ticket and lost by only 1o1 votes. 

Kennedy had served earlier as prosecutor and now appeared for 
the first time as a candidate for mayor. His next venture was to prove 
more successful and would serve to associate him as closely as any 
man with the civic traditions of Crawfordsville. His ties with the 
county were almost as close. First as a court official, then as organizer 
of the county historical society and finally as local promoter of the 
state centennial celebration and the Offield monument, Dumont Ken- 
nedy became a symbol of our pioneer inheritance. It is to be regretted 
that so few of us have had the same abiding interest in our com- 
munity, for then the historian would not lack the material necessary 
for a definitive history of the city of Crawfordsville and Montgomery 
County. 


Schools after the Civil War—Record of a young teacher— 
Academies in Ladoga, Wesley, Waveland and Darlington— 
Lhe Ladoga Normal School—Crawfordsville High School 
and school officers—Other schools—Founding of Craw- 
fordsville Library—Libraries founded in Darlington, La- 
doga, Linden and Waveland. 
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Schools and Libraries 


of eit’ in public schools at the close of the Civil War 
were generally recruited from among the young-lady graduates of 
seminaries or, in a few instances, from city high schools. In Mont- 
gomery County it was customary to require an examination, where a 
minimum grade was fixed as a qualification for a teacher’s certificate. 
This method of selection was an improvement on the haphazard 
choices made for the pioneer subscription school, but contemporary 
evidence indicates that the results of these qualifying tests were not 
always satisfactory. As late as the decade of the eighties there was 
open complaint that many teachers were incompetent in mathematics 
and too often could not spell the words selected from the Webster 
spelling book. Problems of discipline were also considered serious, 
although in this respect there was some improvement over the condi- 
tions that existed in the pioneer school. Certainly there were available 
after 1865 more teachers with the combination of training and talent 
necessary to effective teaching. 

In the teaching, as contrasted with the administrative field, women 
did the bulk of the work. Not all of this teaching was done in public 
schools. Mary Hovey, after a period of service in Kansas, came back 
to Crawfordsville to open a private grade school. Many local citizens 
still gave their allegiance to the private school system, and for many 
years Mary Hovey conducted a school in an annex to Hovey Cottage. 

The typical graded school of Montgomery County in pre-Civil 
War days, however, was a public institution and these schools, pre- 
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sided over by a male principal, were usually taught by young ladies. 
As we have noted in an earlier chapter, many bright and ambitious 
young women who had graduated from a young ladies’ seminary 
turned to teaching as a means of self-expression. Following the ex- 
pansion of public schools in the seventies the number of such teachers 
increased. 

A typical example of such a teacher was a descendant of a pioneer 
family of Montgomery County. This young lady has a particular in- 
terest for the historian because she kept a day-to-day diary and be- 
cause her teaching career was centered in Fountain and Montgomery 
counties. Phrone Ensminger was educated in the Young Ladies’ Sem- 
inary of Crawfordsville, founded by Reverend James H. Johnston. | 
Here she was a schoolmate of the young ladies who later joined the 
ranks of the suffragettes and gave the support of pen and voice to the 
cause of social and political reform. The young diarist was in fact a 
crusader on her own account, but her services were given chiefly to 
music and education. 

Her professional career began when she accepted a teaching posi- 
tion in Covington. Miss Ensminger kept the day-to-day diary of her 
activities in the graded schools. Here she taught in the preparatory de- 
partment of which her brother, W. F. Ensminger, was principal. 
There were three other teachers of intermediate and primary grades, 
but they did no teaching in the preparatory where Miss Ensminger 
and her brother held forth. Although she had charge of a room where 
enrollment varied from fifty to eighty, she took pride in handling 
problems of discipline and in only one instance sent a student to the 
principal for punishment. The diary presents a vivid picture of educa- 
tional practices in the post-Civil War years and reminds us that school 
problems are not peculiar to our generation. 

The log school with its puncheon floor, backless benches, goose- 
quill pens and blab recitations had largely disappeared, but buildings 
and equipment were far from modern. There were individual desks, 
Spencerian pens, a blackboard of sorts and a few simple charts. But 
there were many limitations. Students froze or roasted, depending on 
their distance from the Franklin stove. There was no artificial illumi- 
nation and on cloudy days lighting was woefully inadequate. Water 
was pumped into an open pail and students used a common dipper. 
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Of course absences were excessive because sickness was prevalent, 
and in many cases boys especially were kept at home to help at the 
store, the farm or the shop. Some were a month late in entering school. 
Phrone Ensminger notes the names of absentees and reports to parents 
on the serious results of unnecessary vacations from the classroom. 

Youthful reactions to the confinement of the classroom were 
typical. Those of us who recall our schoolroom behaviour can recon- 
struct some of the normal impulses, especially of the young male when 
held too long in seat-bound captivity. A restless contortionist might 
wiggle himself right out of his seat. He might find less conspicuous 
expression in dunking a neighboring young lady’s pigtail into an ink- 
well. In addition there were the restless shuffling of feet and the oc- 
casional whisper. Miss Ensminger listed all these misdemeanors and 
noted two special cases. One youth was caught throwing acorns, and 
in another case several prospective zoologists created an uproar by 
smuggling a screech owl into the classroom. 

The young teacher belonged to a generation that accepted the 
proverb “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Society endorsed it and 
parents generally approved. Even the students, especially the boys, 
bore the application of switch or ferule with fatalistic fortitude, and 
in some schools ambitious young gentlemen held that no young sprout 
deserved cultivation until he had been initiated by the teacher’s ma- 
nipulation of a willow or hickory wand. This teacher understood the 
vagaries of youth but hoped the great majority of her students would 
not require corporal punishment. After surrendering reluctantly to 
the conviction that some chronic offenders must be switched, she 
wrote: “I lay awake half the night last night worrying about the whip- 
ping I gave Henry Wagner, but having seen the good resulting from it 
today I think I can at least sleep well tonight.” 

Her brother, Principal Ensminger, was noted as a sound discipli- 
narian and he accepted the mid-Victorian belief that corporal punish- 
ment was a “deterrent to bad manners and a promoter of morals.” 
Even his younger sister was willing to try conventional methods, as 
witness this diary entry for Monday, January 30: “Rather a pleasant 
school today, had several on hand on account of whispering. Gave 
Horace Payton a switching first for missing a boy’s head and next for 
daubing ink on his desk.” 
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The teacher also held herself to high standards of personal conduct 
and was troubled if she neglected her duty to the school or the church. 
Her attitude is revealed in the following incident. On January 23, 
1870, she was late for her Sunday school class but attended regular 
service and sang in the choir. She was not impressed with the min- 
ister’s sermon and was also concerned because of her own failure to 
attend a sacramental meeting. Her diary note ends: “Alas how feeble 
we are. How much easier to do wrong than the right.” If this sounds 
like overdoing self-criticism, we must remember that this was the 
stern Victorian age. A faithful church member in 1870 really “kept 
the Sabbath.” 

If the diarist was sometimes self-critical, she was always hopeful. 
Witness this “recapitulation” of her schoo] term from an entry of 
December 13: “True I have had some trials but they have been bright 
as compared with those of other days. I have not succeeded in reform- 
ing some of those young outlaws committed to my care but I have 
managed them without assistance.” Phrone Ensminger’s pride in her 
disciplinary ability was justified by her record in a number of town- 
ship schools in Montgomery County. In these institutions she had a 
consistent record as an able teacher and excellent disciplinarian. 

The typical experience for the public school preceptor of the two 
decades following the Civil War was in a country or village grade 
school. In fact it was twenty years before the towns, with the excep- 
tion of Crawfordsville, established a high school. In the meantime the 
seminaries had disappeared. Wesley Academy had vanished by 1866 
and the building was used for a grade school. Waveland Collegiate 
Institute held on for a decade after the Civil War. Able teachers and 
local pride in the institute kept its doors open until 1878, but it too 
gave way to public institutions. Among the able teachers of the post- 
Civil War period were H. S. Kritz, J. M. Naylor and Reverend John 
Creath. The Ladoga academies, at first the victims of costly rivalry, 
were also feeling the effects of the expansion of colleges and universi- 
ties. In 1871 the academy building of the Christian Church was bought 
for public school purposes. 

The Normal School, established after the Civil War, was hailed as 
a constructive and permanent addition to Montgomery County’s 
educational opportunities, and for fifteen years it was a promising 
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and apparently prosperous institution. But the proximity of Wabash 
College and DePauw University and the rapid expansion of the more 
strategically located teachers’ colleges caused a decline in attendance. 
In the eighties the school closed its doors and J. F. Warfel, who had 
directed the Normal in its declining phase, became superintendent of 
the Ladoga public schools. He was instrumental in founding the high 
school and continued as superintendent for a quarter of a century. 
During this period he was also editor of the Ladoga Leader and except 
for the Crawfordsville papers produced the best-edited newspaper 
in the county. 

In its first decade Ladoga High School enrolled students from 
neighboring communities who wished to carry work beyond the 
eighth grade, and in 1895 the records carried the names of students 
from Lapland, New Market, New Ross and Russellville. During the 
early nineties the work of high-school grade was carried on without 
benefit of complete accrediting by the state authorities, but the per- 
sistent efforts of Superintendent Warfel brought full recognition 
when the school was formally commissioned in 1898. 

Darlington was another town that witnessed the transition from 
academy to high school. Even after the Civil War many of the schools 
in Franklin Township were semi-public in character. The trustee’s 
records show that when a grade school ran more than three months 
the additional expense was charged to the parents on the basis of the 
number of hours attended. As a result of this division of costs, the 
trustee required a list of all students attending and total hours at- 
tended. The parents’ names were transferred to the trustee’s journal, 
so we have the family names of all students actually enrolled. This 
modified census affords the reader some interesting information about 
Franklin Township. For instance, the family heads enumerated indi- 
cate that the most numerous of the clans were the Boohers, LaFol- 
lettes, Cooks, Coxes and Lees. 

We also note that schools were in session from two to four months, 
with the subscribers paying all charges for the extra month in the 
case of the four-months school. The salary of male teachers averaged 
$1.6624 per day, while female pedagogues received $1.35 per day. In 
the limited number of four-month schools the pay was usually $30.00 
per month. 
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The fact that most schools were supported in part by subscription 
gave the patrons a claim to participation in the selection of teachers, 
hence in many cases a majority vote of the patrons determined the 
choice of teacher for the school term. The trustees did exercise some 
authority, for in 1875 a trustee turned down a petition of a strong 
minority of the patrons that a teacher be dismissed. In another instance 
this trustee refused to grant status as a public institution to a Quaker- 
controlled school. In both cases the trustee was upheld by the county 
examiner. 

A most interesting development was the organization of the Dar- 
lington Academy. An agreement was made whereby Trustee Robert 
Craig joined with five trustees of the Darlington Academy in the 
building of a schoolhouse. The parties were to share costs and the 
academy, a tuition school, would use the second floor while the pub- 
lic school would use the first. The building was to be of frame con- 
struction with dimensions 48 by 48 feet. The specifications required 
that “the foundation timber be of white oak, 12 inches square, stud- 
ding oak 2 by 6 inches, rafters 2 by 6, poplar or oak, lower joist oak 
2 by 10. Second ties joist 2 by 16 poplar. Attic joists oak or poplar, 
size 2 by 8... . Shingles poplar showing 5 inches, all the floors to be 
poplar matched . . . the house is to have three coats of paint . . . the 
building to be well plastered, three coat, with plaster paris finish.” 

The committee was clearly committed to erecting a sturdy build- 
ing, and it was equally concerned with establishing a high-grade 
academy. The physical was destined to survive the cultural, for in a 
few years the dream of an institution of higher learning vanished and 
the academy remained as the name of a building where a graded 
school was maintained for two decades. In the nineties one floor was 
used for the newly organized high school classes. An advanced course 
of study was introduced by Principal O. H. Greist in 1895 and before 
the end of the decade a full-fledged high school was in operation. In 
this period Darlington enrolled students from Sugar Creek, as well as 
Franklin Township, for work beyond the eighth-grade level. 

During this same period Linden, Waveland, and Waynetown or- 
ganized four-year high schools, to be followed shortly by New Rich- 
mond and Wingate. Local pride in the schools was manifest in the 
steady growth in attendance and the organization of athletic teams 
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and declamatory contests. Before 1914 baseball and basketball were 
represented by organized teams, and practically every high school had 
its literary society. 

The development of all-weather township roads was slow, and 
local commentators declared that this fact accounted for the poor 
attendance in country schools. Editor Warfel noted that eight log 
schoolhouses were still in use in Indiana in 1899 and he was surprised 
that Montgomery County was not the proud possessor of one of them. 
Actually the turn of the century saw a gradual expansion of gravel 
roads throughout the county, and the townships began the consolida- 
tion of schools that was occurring throughout the state in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 

In 1901 ten Union Township schools were consolidated. A two- 
story brick building was erected to take the place of ten small frame 
structures. Children were delivered to the school in buses, and five 
teachers carried on the work formerly done by ten. The trustee re- 
ported that good roads made the consolidation possible and that there 
was assurance of more efficient operation and more effective teaching. 
The Journal was especially interested when the Breaks School, about 
three miles northwest of town, was dedicated. It ran a cut of the 
building, noted the vast improvement over the earlier one-room 
schoolhouses and acclaimed this evidence of progress in education. 

Grade schools were consolidated in every township in the county 
in the next two decades, and the number of students who qualified for 
high school increased rapidly. A typical graded school was the Wilson 
school, located near Offield Creek four miles southwest of Crawfords- 
ville. This building was dedicated on January 1, 1913. Wabash Col- 
lege, the county and city schools were represented on the program 
and there were the usual patriotic songs and poems. Superintendent 
Otis Hall and Dumont Kennedy made the addresses of the occasion. 
It is interesting to note that the building, no longer used as a school, 
was hailed as a “modern spacious structure that is far removed from 
the log cabin building of our pioneer ancestors.” 

The city and county press were giving a relatively large amount of 
space to education. Crawfordsville papers carried numerous items of 
high school news and the weekly township papers usually carried 
public school notes in every number. The Darlington Echo, Ladoga 
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Leader, New Richmond Record and Waynetown Despatch devoted 
as much attention to school activities as to any other item, except 
politics. 

The city of Crawfordsville established the first public high school 
in the county. The advanced grade was established under Superin- 
tendent J. W. Fullen and the old Central Building, built in 1872, be- 
came a graded school, which was expanded into a high school. During 
the first decade most of the students were girls because local boys 
attended Wabash Preparatory. Special diplomas were issued in 1872 
to Mellie Blair, Mary Cumberland and Caroline Krout. Under Super- 
intendent H. S. Kritz, 1876-77, the first graduation exercises were 
held. From 1877 to 1898 W. T. Fry, T. H. Dunn and I. M. Wellington 
were in charge of the schools. During this period there was a gradual 
increase in the number of boys enrolled, and in 1892-93 Central 
Building was reconstructed and enlarged as the aftermath of a destruc- 
tive fire. In 1898 the man selected to administer the schools was G. F. 
Kenaston. Recognized as an able and progressive educator, he did not 
serve long enough to make a permanent contribution and he was suc- 
ceeded by W. A. Millis, who later became president of Hanover Col- 
lege. Under Millis the courses of study were modernized and new 
courses added, especially in social science and commercial subjects. 
Millis served until 1908 and during his eight-year period there was a 
large increase in the enrollment of young men. The athletic program 
was extended and the high school organized baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball and track teams. As noted in another chapter, some of the teams 
made impressive records. 

L. N. Hines served from 1908 to 1921 and later assumed the presi- 
dency of Indiana State Normal. Under his superintendency the pres- 
ent high school building was constructed at a cost of $92,500. The 
need for a new school was dictated by the rapid increase in high 
school attendance. One measure of that growth is indicated in the 
numbers in the graduating classes. In 1904 the seniors numbered forty- 
two and eight years later they totaled seventy-two. The growth of 
grade schools can be noted in the record of building construction, in- 
cluding the first school for colored children in 1882. 

During this period the city took pride in the fact that the high 
school had a larger enrollment per capita than other Indiana cities of 
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the same size and that more graduates entered colleges or universities. 
There were several reasons for this situation: 1) the existence of a 
college in the community created interest in education; 2) the tradi- 
tions of the town accepted the importance of formal education; 3) 
partially as a result of the preceding advantages and partially by acci- 
dent, Crawfordsville had enjoyed the services of some unusually able 
teachers and administrators. One such leader who was active in both 
teaching and administration was Miss Anna Willson, and it is unfor- 
tunate that this section of our school story should end with an un- 
happy quarrel involving this gifted teacher. 

The episode arose out of the resignation of Superintendent L. N. 
Hines and the decision of a newly selected school board to make some 
drastic changes. The two most important changes were the selection 
of a new superintendent and the refusal of the board to renew Prin- 
cipal Anna Willson’s contract. Miss Willson protested that her dis- 
missal came as a complete surprise and that she would have accepted an 
offer from the Indianapolis schools if she had been forewarned by the 
board. There was also immediate reaction from Miss Anna’s friends, 
both teachers and high school alumni. The Journal reported that stu- 
dents and alumni were “soo to 1 for Miss Willson” and printed letters 
from Indiana educators praising Miss Willson as administrator and 
teacher. The majority of the school board refused to reconsider its 
action and declared that the principal had been dismissed because she 
was too inclined to emphasize “externals at the expense of scholar- 
ship.” 

In the meantime the newly elected superintendent, L. T. Turpin, 
assumed his position and carried out his duties under the handicaps 
brought about by the unpopular action of the board. Miss Anna in the 
meantime attended graduate school in Columbia University. The situ- 
ation remained unchanged for two years, until a new school board was 
appointed. This was a pro-Willson group, and L. T. Turpin, appar- 
ently an innocent victim of a community feud, resigned. 

Miss Willson was elected to the superintendency and served from 
1921 to 1923, when she resigned because of ill health. She died a year 
later, mourned by the prewar generation of high school students, who 
remembered Miss Anna as a dedicated teacher and a loyal friend. It 
must be noted, however, that a later generation was not unanimous in 
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the support of Miss Willson. Some of the students attending school in 
1918-20 felt that Miss Anna played favorites and that there was a 
breakdown in discipline. Probably, as some of her critics insisted, Miss 
Willson had remained too long in the school system and had developed 
a belief that she had a vested interest in her position. Some able and 
intelligent teachers opposed her “tendency to dominate.” The neutral 
observer is led to conclude that a strong and aggressive personality 
had aroused resentments that finally resulted in an open break. ‘The 
episode was one of those unfortunate controversies that arise occa- 
sionally to disrupt even the most stable communities. Unquestionably 
a Clash of personalities played a part, and possibly the tensions ac- 
companying the First World War contributed. Whatever the causes 
of the clash, viewed from this distance in time, it was both regrettable 
and unnecessary. 

Anna Willson’s primary contribution to the schools was in her 
inspired teaching and her work with students in various activities. She 
was the organizer of debating, oratorical, athletic and honorary 
scholastic societies and directed plays and operettas. She is also re- 
membered for her activities in church, and for the organization of the 
high school girls’ state Sunshine Society. As principal she was a 
prime mover in the construction of the high school building, com- 
pleted in 1911, and the auditorium addition in 1919. The new Lincoln 
School was built during her period as superintendent. She was well 
known in state and national educational circles, was a member of the 
National Council on Education and was the second woman elected to 
the presidency of the State Teachers Association. 

When Anna Willson is mentioned, former pupils of the Ladoga 
public schools recall the twenty-four-year services of Mrs. Emma 
Garrett Wilson, whose dedication to her work was recognized in 
1914 by the presentation of her portrait to the high school. The city 
and county could boast of a large number of able educators, including 
County Superintendent Otis E. Hall and City Superintendents Ken- 
aston, Millis and Hines. J. F. Warfel had a long and successful career 
in Ladoga, as did A. S. Fraley in Linden. One of the best-beloved 
country schoolteachers was Dan W. Murphy who served a number 
of years in Coal Creek and Brown Townships before going to Smarts- 
burg in Union Township. Here he carried out the duties of teacher 
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and. principal for thirty-seven years, retiring as recently as 1951. 

Another teacher with an equally long term of service was Henry 
S. Kritz who began as a country schoolteacher, then served as prin- 
cipal of Waveland Academy. In 1873 he was principal of the Craw- 
fordsville High School and in 1876 became superintendent. He was 
appointed full professor at Wabash College in 1877 and in 1881 be- 
came principal of the Preparatory Department. During this period he 
maintained his contact with public school work through his activity 
in teachers’ associations and county institutes. 

Scores of men and women who served their community as teachers 
and administrators are still remembered by the older generation as able 
and dedicated members of their profession, but in many cases no ade- 
quate written record remains to serve the need of the historian with 
specific information. A name written on worn class records ora listing 
in some official teachers’ directory is sometimes all that exists as a re- 
minder of a devoted and well-loved teacher. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The first settlers might have found it more important to train their 
eyes to sight a long rifle rather than to read a book, but despite the 
immediate demands for physical rather than intellectual activity, the 
literate pioneer soon found time to deal with ideas as well as things. 
Crawfordsville citizens organized the first library in 1827. It was a 
private organization founded by John Beard, Williamson Dunn, Ma- 
jor Isaac C. Elston, John Wilson and others to serve the members as a 
subscription library. The first public institution was the Union Town- 
ship Library, organized under the state system established by Caleb 
Mills. At approximately the same time the Working Man’s Institute, 
established through the donation of $500 by William MacClure of 
New Harmony, made books available to the public. This organization 
did not survive the Civil War. 

Township libraries, according to Jere Keeney, editor of the Craw- 
fordsville Star, were also in a sad state of decay after the Civil War. 
Some libraries had actually ceased to exist, and Union ‘Township’s 
original six hundred volumes had been depleted because they were 
“lost and destroyed or carried out of the county by western immi- 
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grants.” Keeney declared that all classes were guilty of the abuse of 
borrowing privileges, including “preachers, lawyers, doctors, teachers 
and even one editor.” The popular histories and biographies were 
missing or so badly dilapidated they could not be circulated, and hope- 
ful readers had to seek a new source of supply. 

In Crawfordsville the bookstore of Robinson and Wallace had a 
subscription department and a number of citizens patronized this 
library. The Wabash College Library was available to non-students 
under certain restrictions and was used by lawyers and teachers of 
Crawfordsville. A few families built up good private libraries and the 
Elstons, Thompsons and Wallaces of Crawfordsville and the Harneys 
and Stovers of Ladoga had representative lists of books. These librar- 
ies, however, did not meet the need of the general public or the high 
school student. School libraries were very limited, and the cheap 
literature represented by the so-called “dime novel” was condemned 
by parents and teachers as sensational and violent. 

This literary fare was not as indigestible as the older generation 
believed and it had one very constructive effect, for it led to a re- 
newal of public interest in a free library. This movement was taken 
up by the Crawfordsville Current Events Club. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. H. M. Kingery in 1897 a few books were made available for a 
club library, but the members felt that there was a great need for a 
public library. As a preliminary step the five women’s clubs of the 
city were each asked to appoint a committee to promote a public 
library. At a joint meeting of the committees an association was 
formed and Mrs. Joseph L. Davis elected president. Money was col- 
lected, books donated and two small rooms were rented in the Thomas 
Block at the corner of Main and Water Streets. 

Concerning the success of this early venture, the Crawfordsville 
Journal of June 4, 1898, declared: “Particular credit is due to Mrs. 
Frances Davis and Mrs. Minnie A. McKnight who for months have 
devoted almost their entire time to the work in the face of criticism 
and discouragements.” By 1899 the library contained 1,000 volumes 
and had moved to a room in the original YMCA building on West 
Main Street. This library was under the general direction of the school 
board which under state law was enabled to vote funds for the main- 
tenance of a public library. 
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Public patronage of the library was extensive and it was evident 
that larger quarters were necessary. A. A. McCain and W. H. Hulet 
took the initiative in securing a Carnegie endowment for the building 
of a new library. The city council accepted the gift and the present 
building was erected at a cost of $26,600. On July 29, 1902, the build- 
ing was dedicated and opened to the public. Miss Sue Beck, who had 
charge of the original club library, was librarian from 1902 to 1918, 
followed by Miss Gertrude Munhall 1918 to 1921 and Miss Gertrude 
Aiken in 1921 and 1922. 

During the period 1900-25 libraries were established in Darling- 
ton, Ladoga, Linden and Waveland. At the suggestion of Mrs. J. A. 
Peterson of the Book Lovers Club of Darlington, a collection of 130 
books was made available to the public Saturday afternoons and eve- 
nings. Interest in this makeshift library was so great that a committee 
was formed to consider the building of a town library through a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. In 1915 a grant of $10,000 was made, 
and in December of that year the building was dedicated. In 1916 the 
library had 1,000 books on its shelves, to which 3,000 volumes had 
been added by 1923. Miss Nellie Simmons served as librarian in 1915 
and 1916 and was succeeded by Mrs. Jessie Delano. Important in the 
organization and development of the library were J. A. Peterson, 
L. W. Little and Mrs. E. E. Chambers. 

Ladoga’s first public library, which was actually a branch of the 
Indiana State Library, was organized by Mrs. Mabel Werts and con- 
ducted first in her home and later in a downtown room. In 1914 the 
Women’s Literary Circle began to discuss the need for a free public 
library but it was not until May 1919 that an organization was formed. 
Under Robert W. Marks as president and Mrs. Opal Davis as secretary 
a private residence was remodeled and 1,000 books secured through 
private donations. The institution did not ask for a Carnegie grant but 
was supported by local contributors and grants from Clark and Scott 
Townships. Miss Bertha Ashby served as the first librarian from 1919 
to 1923. 

As was the case with other county towns, Linden’s public library 
grew out of the efforts of the women of the community. In 1916 the 
Linden Women’s Club began agitation for a public library, and a year 
later a committee was organized under Indiana law to “promote the 
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organization and construction of a free library.” J. H. Hopewell and 
A. S. Fraley, who were appointed to direct the movement, secured a 
$7,500 grant from the Carnegie Corporation, and in 1922 the library 
was built at a cost of $9,995. In 1922 the number of volumes on the 
shelves reached 753, and by 1923 this figure had been doubled. From 
the beginning the library has served the people of Madison Township, 
as well as the residents of Linden, and it has been of particular service 
to the schools of the area. 

In 1913 the Priscilla Club of Waveland, acting in accordance with 
state law, circulated a petition for the establishment of a public library. 
Fifty taxpayers agreed to give $2.48 per signer to meet the require- 
ment for the financial underwriting of preliminary costs. When the 
list of petitioners was filed with Judge Jere West he appointed three 
trustees who were joined by two appointed by the Brown Township 
board. The trustees presented a petition to the township board asking 
for a small tax levy to assist in the support of the library. When this 
request was met the original library board appealed for a $10,000 
donation from the Carnegie Corporation. The request was granted 
and work on the building began in the fall of 1914. ‘The library was 
formally opened on April 19, 1915. One thousand books were on the 
shelves on that day, practically all of them gifts from residents or 
former residents of Brown Township. By 1923 the library listed 5,000 
volumes and it was second in the county to Crawfordsville in total 
accessions. 

Some communities outside the area served by public institutions 
relied on the development of school libraries. And as late as 1910, some 
church groups maintained a so-called “Sunday school library.” Some- 
times their books were available for loan to all the young people of 
the community and a volunteer librarian would open the church 
“book room” for Saturday users. On the shelves the patron would 
find the standard works such as those of Dickens, Scott, Cooper and 
Irving, and the younger people might sign out the works of Horatio 
Alger, Louisa M. Alcott or G. A. Henty. Generally the books repre- 
sented the typical Victorian taste of the contributors, and there were 
no volumes presenting the escapades of Deadeye Dick or Jesse James. 
But despite its limitations from the viewpoint of certain juveniles, the 
Sunday school library performed a real service. Volumes from the 
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“nickel library” might not be available, but in those pre-television 
days a youth could find excitement and entertainment in the pages of 
Scott, Stevenson and Henty. While the Hoosier farm boy of 1900 did 
not have to travel as far as his frontier forebears to borrow a weekend 
of entertainment, his efforts did involve more exertion than the turn- 
ing of a knob. 


The first newspapers—Party organs—The changes brought 
by the Civil War—Dailies and weeklies after 1880—Edi- 
torial quarrels—Survival of the Journal and the Review. 
Consolidation of the two papers—College magazines and 
other publications—The High School publication. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Newspapers and 
Other Publications 


Bee sINCE John Bach McMaster wrote his imposing 
eight-volume History of the American People the newspaper has been 
recognized as a leading source for the study of history. McMaster’s 
painstaking study of innumerable newspapers gave him an under- 
standing of social and political institutions not attained by his con- 
temporaries and emphasized the significant contribution of the 
newspaper to our understanding of American history. Advertise- 
ments, news items, editorials and records of local events all give life 
and color to an era. Even the lengthy letters signed by Cato, Publius 
or some other classical pseudonym give testimony regarding the men 
and measures of the time. 

The crude home-grown poetry, sometimes “without rhyme or 
reason” according to the critics, has value for the historian because, 
in spite of its limitations, it often gave evidence of emotions that 
stirred the heart of the more articulate pioneer. Even when the writer 
was concerned solely with the very human desire to get his effusion 
in print we attained an enhanced understanding of our pioneer society, 
for his verses were usually topic in nature. 

Crawfordsville and Montgomery County were fortunate in hav- 
ing a number of pioneer settlers who had itchy pens as well as itchy 
feet. In the course of this history we have already had occasion to 
honor some of our nimble-footed ancestors and have, because of the 
requirements of our narrative, given brief notice to the itchy pen of 
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our-first newspaper editor. In this chapter we intend to present the 
history of the press over a period of nine decades. 

The story is not easy to trace because there are gaps in the news- 
paper files, some conflicting testimony and any number of kaleido- 
scopic changes in the name of paper or publisher or both. Fortunately 
there has been in the recent past a serious and sustained effort on the 
part of state and local librarians and other interested persons to or- 
ganize and enlarge our newspaper materials. The historian searching 
for newspaper materials on Crawfordsville and Montgomery County 
must take out a roving commission since no single depository can 
come close to furnishing a complete file. In Crawfordsville there are 
four places where important collections are available to the researcher. 
These depositories are the Carnegie Public Library, the Montgomery 
County Courthouse, the Journal Review office and the Wabash Col- 
lege Library. The important sources of material for the period before 
the Civil War are the Journal Review office, Montgomery County 
Courthouse and for certain specialized publications, Wabash College 
Library. The Carnegie Public Library has the best single collection 
for the period following the Civil War. 

For the county papers there are available two important collec- 
tions, one in the Ladoga Public Library, the other in the Waveland 
Carnegie Library. The Ladoga collection contains a fairly complete 
file of the Ladoga Leader, and the Waveland library lists some copies 
of the Temperance Messenger-Call and a number of volumes of the 
Independent. The Indiana State Historical Library has in its files some 
issues of the Indiana Herald published in Crawfordsville in the late 
forties. It also has available some of the materials issued in connection 
with local historical meetings, dedications and centennials. 

We have already noted the contribution of the first weekly publi- 
cation, the Record, to the history of our pioneer community. The 
paper, however, was not to become a permanent part of the local insti- 
tutional life. When Wade sold out to G. W. Snyder and Harrison 
Holmes in 1836 the paper was already in difficulties, for there was a 
change of partners before the end of the year and then a return to the 
partnership of Holmes and Snyder. In 1837 the Record, apparently 
because of the death of Holmes, was discontinued. It revived for a few 
weeks in 1840 and then bowed out for good. Actually the revival 
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of the Record was inspired by the Whig need for a political organ, 
and once the Log Cabin campaign was over, the promoters lost in- 
terest. The mortality rate for partisan papers was high. 

The Democratic party gave more consistent support to its partisan 
press and shortly was to establish the Review, a name that comes down 
to the present. In a sense the Review's story should begin with the 
founding of the Crawfordsville Examiner in 1837. G. W. Snyder, who 
had broken with the Record when it became a Whig organ, estab- 
lished the Examiner and appointed B. E. Engle editor. In 1841 Snyder 
sold out to Engle and J. D. Masterson and the partners reorganized the 
paper and named it the Review. Shortly Masterson bought controlling 
interest and was publisher and editor until 1854 when he sold out to 
Charles H. Bowen. 

Three years after this sale Jere Keeney became editor and owner 
of the Journal and the journalistic war was at high tide, for Keeney 
and Bowen were able and earnest rivals. The editors discussed the 
free-soil issue, the Lincoln-Douglas debates and the fugitive-slave 
problem. During the first three years of President Buchanan’s admin- 
istration the local political argument mounted and spilled over into 
the presidential campaign of 1860. The Journal supported the Lincoln, 
the Review the Douglas ticket, and there were no pulled punches in 
the heat of the election campaign. Once the election was over, how- 
ever, the Review gave its support to the war effort and on a number 
of occasions upheld Lincoln against some of the more radical elements 
of his party. Henry S. Lane was also treated with consideration, but 
there were sharp attacks on the personal rule and policies of Governor 
Oliver P. Morton. Editor Bowen felt that Morton had abused his 
powers as war governor and during the latter part of the war he cen- 
tered his attack on Indiana’s chief executive. 

In 1872 Bowen decided to give up his newspaper interests and the 
Review was purchased by E. C. Voris and T. B. Collins. In 1873 J. L. 
Miller bought a share in the enterprise and on August 7, 1875, he be- 
came sole owner. He remained in charge until 1881 when he sold out 
to John E. Hanna, E. M. Henkel and J. B. Seller. Two of the new 
owners gave up their holding within eight months and on September 
23, 1882, Hanna became the sole owner. For a time the Hanna family 
operated the paper with Bayless W. Hanna as editor but in 1885 John 
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E. Hanna and T. B. Collins took over its operation. On October 17, 
1885, Fleming T’. Luse appeared as owner and editor. He continued as 
owner until 1899 but the editor for the last five years was W. H. Eltz- 
roth. Business managers during this period were C. S. Galey, W. E. 
Henkel and W. D. Harlow. 

Luse was a capable writer who enjoyed an occasional controversy 
with his rivals and indulged in humor and satire in criticizing the 
action of contemporaries in the city and county. He also engaged in 
the conventional political controversies of the period. Occasionally, 
however, Luse felt somewhat thwarted because some of his rivals de- 
clared themselves nonpartisan. ‘This was the case with T. C. Purcell 
and R. B. Wilson, who began publication of the Crawfordsville Argus 
in 1882. Ownership of this paper changed hands several times in the 
course of a few months and in the fall of 1882 W. E. Rosebro became 
the sole owner. 

About this time everybody appeared to desire a part in the news- 
paper game for in 1883 S. M. Coffman and C. S. Galey began publica- 
tion of the Crawfordsville Daily News. Two years later Galey sold 
out his interest and Coffman formed a partnership with Rosebro, 
combining the two papers into the Argus News. In 1886 Coffman be- 
came sole owner and in 1889 added a weekly Argus-News to his hold- 
ings. During this period the paper gradually drifted away from its 
former nonpartisanship and in 1894 Coffman formally announced his 
support of the Democratic party. Thus in the nineties there were two 
weeklies and one daily paper supporting the Democratic party. In the 
meantime Luse decided to give up his paper and sold out the Review 
to E. A. and A. B. Cunningham who took over in 1899. A year later 
Coffman brought the Democratic papers under one ownership by 
purchasing the weekly. He combined the papers and called the new 
paper the News-Review but shortly dropped the hyphenated name, 
and a weekly as well as a daily appeared as the Crawfordsville Review. 
About this time G. H. D. Sullivan became owner and editor and there 
was a brief return to the personal journalism of the pioneer period. 
Financial difficulties beset the paper and when Sullivan gave up the 
property, Basil Merrill took over as business manager and George 
Harney became editor. Two years later, in 1914, Foster Fudge became 
the publisher and after a few months Walter Coons succeeded Harney 
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as editor. This management was in control in 1923; and the next im- 
portant development was the consolidation of 1929. 

The Review had a longer existence than its rival the J ournal, for 
the Whig organ did not begin its career until 1848. From 1838 to 1844 
the Whig party had been supported by a succession of short-lived pa- 
pers. In the latter year Henry S. Lane headed a group of Whigs in the 
founding of a weekly as the People’s Press under the editorship of 
twenty-year-old Jere Keeney. This paper was published under that 
name for four years but in 1848 financial difficulties brought a reduc- 
tion in size. At the same time the name was changed to the Tomahawk. 
After a few weeks’ existence this paper was supplanted by the Craw- 
fordsville Journal whose first edition appeared July 27, 1848. T. W. 
Fry and Jere Keeney were joint publishers until 1856 when they sold 
out to J. A. Gilkey and D. N. Cantrill. Shortly Cantrill was succeeded 
by W. H. Faust and for a brief period the paper was headed the Mont- 
gomery Journal. In this period, 1856-57, the community was enter- 
tained, as noted earlier, by some lively exchanges between James Gil- 
key of the Journal and Charles H. Bowen of the Review. Financial 
difficulties harassed the Gilkey regime and in 1857 the paper changed 
owners and names. It went back to the designation Crawfordsville 
instead of the Montgomery Journal and Jere Keeney was the new 
owner. 

We have already noted that Keeney was not unwilling to exchange 
partisan discourtesies with a rival, and a reading of the embattled edi- 
tors’ comments clearly shows that a good time was had by all. Keeney 
remained in charge of the Journal until 1866 when G. W. Snyder pur- 
chased the paper. The new owner sold out to T. H. B. McCain and 
J. H. Hendricks in 1868 and in a few weeks Hendricks gave way to 
J. T. Talbot. When Talbot came into the organization another paper 
was published, known as the Saturday Evening Journal. In 1887 when 
McCain had become sole owner, the Daily Journal was established and 
the Saturday Evening Journal became the Crawfordsville Weekly 
Journal. In the nineties T. H. B. McCain was publisher of the papers 
with J. A. Greene secretary, and A. A. McCain, treasurer. 

Two other papers that served the community for more than three 
decades were the Sunday Star and the Monday Star. The first served 
the town of Crawfordsville, the second the county. Founded by Jere 
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Keeney, they remained in his control until 1888 when they were 
taken over by W. Harlow and Jere Keeney, Jr. Harlow soon sold his 
share to Jere Keeney, Jr. who shortly disposed of the paper to S. D. 
Symmes. The Star was presented to the public as a nonpolitical paper 
but in its first decade under Jere Keeney, Sr., it supported the Grang- 
ers and Greenbackers. When these movements declined, the paper be- 
came truly nonpartisan and had that reputation when Symmes sold out 
to the Crawfordsville Journal in 1904. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century newspaper consolida- 
tion went on apace. At the beginning of the year 1900 Six city papers 
were printed in Crawfordsville, two dailies and four weeklies, but by 
1908 only two remained, the Crawfordsville Journal and the Craw- 
fordsville Review. This development brought a degree of order in the 
newspaper field and immediately simplified the problem of the adver- 
tiser. Ultimately it greatly simplified the task of the historian who had 
to trace rapid changes in owners, to keep up with newcomers in the 
field and sometimes to puzzle out the political beliefs of some late 
comers, during the first forty years following the Civil War. 

There is also the problem involved in noting the changes in the 
press as a social and business institution, changes that were part of the 
historical process taking place in every newspaper office in the coun- 
try. Such changes, of course, did not appear immediately following 
General Lee’s surrender. The content of the papers from 1865 to 
1870 did reflect one notable departure—the war news which had taken 
up more space than any other item, was no longer a feature of the 
paper. Political news, however, was expanded to fill much of the gap 
for this was the period of Reconstruction, the impeachment of John- 
son and the rise of the Greenback and Granger issues. There was also 
some increase in foreign news because of the activities of Napoleon 
the Little and the coming of the Franco-Prussian War. The changing 
business scene was not immediately reflected in the papers but in the 
seventies there were extended reports on projected railroads, an in- 
crease in the items on agriculture and a very gradual expansion of the 
space allocated to advertising. Of course the whole country was af- 
fected by the panic of 1873 and the continuing disorganization in the 
South. Not until the end of the seventies did local papers display the 
full effect of the new order on the market and the home. 
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One controversial question gave rise to an exchange that was a re- 
minder of the extravagances of frontier journalism. The question that 
aroused the greatest personal animosity involved the liquor issue. 
Bowen of the Review felt that some residents were altogether too 
vocal about a few minor disturbances on Saturday and found amuse- 
ment in some of the “doings about town,” but Keeney, and later Sny- 
der of the Journal, were alarmed at the increase in the number of 
saloons and the behaviour of the customers. The Review called for 
proper policing while the Journal felt that the only answer was the 
“outlawry of all groggeries.” In the course of their quarrel on this and 
other issues the editors succeeded in achieving a certain intemperance 
in word, if not in deed, on their own account. Jere Keeney of the 
Journal wrote: “The Ape (referring to Bowen) 1s so affected with 
rabies that sight of water throws him into convulsions. Nothing but 
whiskey will quiet his nerves.” Bowen wasted no time in making a 
typographical counter-assault with the observation that people criti- 
cized by Keeney should pay no attention to “this poor miserable 
creature, half idiotic and totally irresponsible. He should be passed 
by with total indifference, and regarded only as a canker, a plague 
sore, an embossed carbuncle upon the body of a depraved humanity 
which purity should shun as a pestilence.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Bowen exhibited a rather wordy in- 
difference, but in fairness it must also be noted that both editors lim- 
ited their intemperance to the use of words, while some southern- 
Indiana printers, as well as some Kentucky ones, followed editorial 
abuse with personal affrays. The Crawfordsville editors sometimes 
served on the same committees and even exchanged pleasantries on 
Main Street. The only lead they threw at each other was carried in 
the compositor’s stickful of type. Even this kind of exchange was 
uncommon in the eighties. 

As personal journalism faded from the scene less space was used 
to express the views of the editor and there was a curtailment in the 
use of borrowed material. Local happenings, including church news, 
were given more attention. County items, as well as social news, oc- 
cupied a greater amount of space and appeared with greater fre- 
quency. There were also special sections devoted to “Railroad News” 
and the “College Journal.” Obituary items were elaborated to a de- 
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gree that gave the historian much more information concerning im- 
portant citizens. At the same time there were more items dealing with 
the history of the community. Of course controversial subjects were 
not entirely forgotten for the problems of woman’s rights, politics, 
and interpaper rivalries persisted. Articles on education, agriculture 
and business continued to receive attention, and there was a noticeable 
concentration of news reports on the industrial expansion of Craw- 
fordsville. 

In these fields the local papers followed the pattern of the great 
metropolitan papers but they did not imitate their practices in at least 
one instance. Yellow journalism was left to Hearst and his big city 
rivals and Crawfordsville editors never employed sob sisters or ban- 
ner headlines. ‘The closest approach to sensationalism was made in the 
report of several trials for murder and two railroad wrecks. 

After the turn of the century there came a notable increase in the 
use of photographic prints of local residents. Individual cuts of mem- 
bers of high school and college graduating classes were recurring 
features, and local political and social leaders often rated pictorial 
notice. Patent material took up less space but the serial story was a 
regular feature of both daily papers. In addition the Journal some- 
times carried the words and music of a recent song hit. As noted in 
another connection, full-page advertisements were commonplace. 
Want ads too, were taking up more space and by 1914 had become a 
regular feature of the Journal and the Review. 

During the period while Crawfordsville journalism was evolving 
from a profusion of papers into the rival dailies the county press was 
not inactive, for in the period following the Civil War six township 
communities were served for varying lengths of time by a newspaper. 
These once vigorous representatives of the fourth estate require a spe- 
cial section in this chapter on the press. 


TOWNSHIP NEWSPAPERS 


When toasts were offered at pioneer celebrations some volunteer 
was always ready to call for one to a free press, and if a newspaper 
was already in existence the editor was practically always an im- 
portant participant in the celebration. The newspaper, first brought 
to the new settlements from Louisville or Cincinnati, was the most 
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available reading matter and scarce copies were passed from hand to 
hand as a matter of neighborliness. 

We have noted how this general interest led to the founding of 
the Crawfordsville Record less than a decade after the arrival of the 
first settler and the appearance of competitive papers in the forties. 
Township centers also witnessed some ventures in the distribution of 
a news-sheet in the forties, but the first effort was in the form of a 
few copies of a local news report laboriously printed in longhand by 
Haw Creek Academy students. The first printed sheet was the Wave- 
land True American issued in Brown Township in 1851. Apparently 
only one number was distributed. The Ladoga Ruralist of April 20, 
1860, listed D. A. Burton as editor and publisher. This paper like the 
True American died in infancy. Of all township communities Ladoga 
can boast the longest continuous run of newspapers. In 1872 the La- 
doga Journal was established by William Boswell who shortly sold 
out to J. B. Bell and Milton Scott. The partners held control for one 
year then sold to John Harney. In 1877 C. Kinder became sole owner 
and changed the name to the Ladoga Leader. In the eighties there were 
three successive publishers, W. D. Harlow, L. Armstrong and C. M. 
Lemon. In 1890 Lemon appointed J. F. Warfel to the editorship. 
Shortly Warfel became both publisher and editor and retained his 
control through World War I. The Leader was still a ranking town- 
ship paper in 1923. It should be noted that a one-sheet paper named 
the Ladoga Weekly Herald was issued beginning in 1864 by W. H. 
Boswell. It appeared weekly more or less regularly for eleven years 
but was little more than a handbill. 

Waveland’s first paper appeared in the seventies. It was published 
by W. H. Boswell in Ladoga. This paper was succeeded by the Item, 
a four-page paper founded by two teen-agers, H. M. Talbert and 
F. M. Foley. The paper was sold to C. F. Crowder and Z. Tracy in 
1881. The new owners enlarged the paper and changed its name to 
the Waveland Weekly Call. 

There is no clear evidence as to details of papers and owners for 
the next four years. However, the Waveland Press appears in 1882, to 
be succeeded by the Waveland Weekly News established by J. Q. 
Russell in 1884. In 1886 H. M. Talbert and M. Scott bought out J. Q. 
Russell and in 1887 they changed the name to the Waveland Weekly 
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Independent. In the winter of 1887 Scott became sole owner and he 
remained in control until 1901. 

The first paper published in Waynetown was the Democrat which 
appeared in the spring of 1879. The first editor was R. T. Runyon, 
who because of financial difficulties abandoned the publication in 
1880. At this time C. F. Crowder had established the Clipper which 
shortly became the Banner. This paper was succeeded by the Press, 
established in 1881. It was issued for at least three years and for a time 
competed with the Despatch, which was founded by C. M. Berry. 
This paper had a succession of owners in E. Copner, C. M. Berry (who 
bought it back), J. W. Brant and R. S. Osborn. The last-named sold 
out to Brant and J. W. Small in 1892. J. W. Small became the sole 
owner in 1893 and continued in control for the next decade. For a 
time the Waynetown Hornet was in competition with the Despatch 
but in 1923 the latter was the only newspaper published in Wayne 
Township. 

Darlington’s first newspaper appeared in April 1886 with C. W. 
Powell listed as owner and editor. This publication, known as the 
Darlington Despatch, was sold to T. V. Maxedon in 1887, In 1889 the 
paper was discontinued but in 1891 W. Pittman purchased the plant 
and renewed the paper, giving it a new name, the Echo. In turn the 
paper was owned by E. K. Burkett, Q. R. Greist, A. R. Peterson, A. H. 
Schawber, Gertrude Cook and C. A. Marshall. When Marshall took 
over the ownership he changed the name to the Darlington Herald. 
The paper was appearing under this name in 1923. For eight years, 
beginning 1907, there was rivalry for the Herald in Darlington. Her- 
man and Rua Miller organized the News and sold out to Charles and 
Edith Marshall who were succeeded by R. F. Max in 1911. He changed 
the name to the Record but closed his printing office in 1916 and left 
the field to the Herald. 

The first paper in Wingate was Henry Starnes’ Graphic of Octo- 
ber 10, 1891. In the following year Starnes moved to Waynetown and 
began a publication there. The Wingate Weekly News was not 
founded until 1900 when G. Schultz and A. J. Royalty introduced the 
new paper. Schultz gave up his holdings and Royalty was joined by 
his two sons, J. F. and F. W. Royalty. In 1906 J. F. Royalty assumed 
control and held sole ownership until his death in 1910. In this latter 
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year Mrs. J. F. Royalty became the editor and directed the paper 
during the second decade of the twentieth century. 

The earliest paper in New Richmond was the Times, established 
by G. F. Long in 1891. It existed for a few months and was succeeded 
by the New Richmond Enterprise, which was first published in 1892 
and ran until 1899. The editor and publisher throughout this period 
was R. S. Osborn. A competing paper, the New Richmond Record, 
was organized in 1896 by Edgar Watts. This paper was continued 
through the period of the First World War. 

There remain a few fag ends to tie together before we conclude 
this story of the newspapers’ first ninety years. A few short-lived ex- 
cursions into journalism deserve at least passing notice. We note in 
1843 that editors N. P. Coltrin and A. Rogers produced at least two 
numbers of the Crawfordsville Jris. This abortive bud of journalism 
has at least one claim to fame—it published in its first issue a laudatory 
verse entitled “Ode to the Crawfordsville Sewing Society.” The 
Crawfordsville Locomotive appeared from 1852 to 1854, then disap- 
peared without a trace. In the seventies Charles H. Bowen published 
the Crawfordsville Saturday Mercury and it also persisted for two 
years before it faded from the scene. ‘The Probibitionist, founded by 
J. R. Etter in 1886, survived only one year. Three other papers, the 
Tempest, the Pioneer and the Monitor, tarried just long enough to get 
their names on the record. 

Wabash College official publications need brief attention in this 
history. The catalogue, appearing first as a longhand production, was 
first printed in 1834. This annual publication was sometimes printed 
locally and has value for the historian who wishes to trace changes in 
administration, faculty and curriculum. Student publications have 
more direct interest for our history, for from the beginning these 
magazines or papers carried local items dealing with people or hap- 
penings in city and county. The Wabash Monthly, for certain periods 
known as the Wabash Magazine, began its appearance in 1857. Many 
of the contributions were written by students registered from Mont- 
gomery County and the editors sometimes printed poems and essays 
contributed by young ladies of Crawfordsville. During the Civil War 
period the magazine carried items on former Wabash men serving in 
local regiments and also began a roll of honor of all Wabash men 
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serving their country. This list attracted local attention because of the 
large number of Montgomery County soldiers included on the roll. 
This magazine was an important student publication for many years, 
but after 1880 became primarily a literary periodical. During the later 
period it was edited by seniors and tended to follow the standards of 
literary taste prevailing in the contemporary world. Apparently the 
Monthly was a casualty of the First World War for its final volume 
appears in the college year 1920-21. 

The Monthly had faced some form of rivalry beginning with the 
early seventies. The first of these rivals was the Geyser, a weekly 
which began publication February 5, 1873. This paper was founded by 
students who felt that the Wabash Monthly was too conservative and 
reflected too much of the ministerial students’ viewpoint. The central 
figure in the new publication was Thomas Marshall who proclaimed 
himself a champion of freedom of the press. However, Marshall and 
his colleagues got into difficulty when they published an item casting 
doubt on the conduct of a lady evangelist. The threat of a suit for 
libel brought a retraction from the magazine and a charge of $25.00 
against each of the three student editors to cover legal costs. The in- 
cident also brought about the demise of the Geyser, which issued its 
last number on October 15, 1876. 

During this same year a student was dismissed for printing and 
distributing a Burlesque. This type of publication had been appearing 
on the campus and in downtown stores for several years. Published 
anonymously, the Burlesque was a form of satire against students or 
faculty. Sometimes clever, it was oftener crude or even vulgar and 
finally became so objectionable that after several penalties, including 
the 1876 suspension, the Burlesque was abandoned. 

Some students who criticized the Burlesque maintained that a pub- 
lication was needed to supplement or replace the conservative 
Wabash. Thus, shortly after the disappearance of the Geyser, a new 
weekly the Raven began publication. Its successor was the Lariat, 
whose first number was issued on September 16, 1880. The organizers 
were among the student leaders of the college who declared that they 
purposed to fight the small clique that controlled the Wabash (the 
Monthly part of the title had been dropped) and at the same time 
offer the students a magazine that would be a great improvement on 
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the conservative and conventional Wabash. For five years the Lariat 
appeared bimonthly and was given a friendly reception by the Craw- 
fordsville press. At least two of the editors reported college news for 
the Journal and sometimes expressed their liberalism by criticizing 
college policies. Despite this evidence of independence on the part of 
the publishers, the Lariat after five years ceased publication and the 
Wabash was again the only student production. 

The survival of the original magazine could be attributed to its 
concessions to the student reader and an abandonment of the close 
corporation contro] that existed until 1885. In that year a compact 
was made giving the two Wabash literary societies equal voting 
power in the election of officers of the Wabash. After President Tut- 
tle’s administration the magazine was published by a staff selected 
from the Senior class and this system was in use when the periodical 
was discontinued, as noted earlier, in the school year 1920-21. 

The first yearbook, designated the Ouiatenon, appeared in 1890. 
It was a modest volume giving all its attention to class and college 
activities. Like succeeding publications it was edited by representa- 
tives selected from the Junior class. In 1902 the faculty of the college 
began the publication of the Record which was edited by a publica- 
tions committee appointed by the president. Its chief appeal was to 
the alumni. A work of more general interest was the Bachelor, a bi- 
weekly that first appeared in 1908. Later the paper was converted to 
a weekly and appeared regularly, except for the World War periods. 
Included among the early editors were Blaine Patton, Edward H. 
Ziegner and Harter Walter. The Bachelor had more popular appeal 
than other college publications because it carried announcements of 
college activities, accounts of athletic events and a considerable 
amount of critical material. The student editors sometimes took up the 
cudgels for reform in educational method or course requirements and 
seemed to endorse the idea of enlightenment through controversy. 
There were also occasional college publications dealing with scien- 
tific, religious or other subjects. These faculty monographs, however, 
have no real significance for our history and will not be discussed here. 

At the conclusion of the community’s first hundred years two 
Crawfordsville newspapers and several township papers survived, but 
the period of combination and consolidation was in full bloom and 
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the post-1923 era saw the decline of the small local paper. The college 
also felt the impact of change when the Wabash folded in 1921. 

Students, however, are notable innovators and when the old was 
rung out the new was rung in. The Caveman appeared in 1924 to 
titillate the students and irritate and sometimes shock their elders. A 
foster father to the Sugar Creek School of Art and a purveyor of 
Jazz-age humor, it would rate more than passing consideration if it 
came within the limits of our first century. It is, however, important 
to add a postscript—the Caveman’s predominant concern was to be 
completely and uncompromisingly modern. 

The public school also contributed materials to the historian in 
such publications as the school directory and an occasional report 
from the office of the superintendent. There were, of course, the 
formal programs such as commencements, literary and athletic events 
which were given space in the papers. The high school annual, the 
Athenian, edited by representative seniors is an important source of 
social history. Published since 1905, it has presented student life as 
interpreted by the participants and leaves a record of more than five 
decades of Crawfordsville High School activities. Through the pages 
of the annual the historian can follow the procession of youth from 
the period of the Gibson girl and the cakewalk to the era of the 
sweater girl and rock-and-roll. And if the annalist looks carefully at 
the composite picture evoked by a careful reading of the Athenian 
from 1905 to 1956, he may be less disturbed about modern youth than 
some of the “viewers with alarm.” 

On the surface a hasty reader may find sharp differences in out- 
ward manner, and certainly more apparent nonconformity in the 
present-day youth. Yet basic characteristics are not too divergent. 
Each student generation, as it presents its record of classwork and 
extracurricular activities, betrays the same anxieties and expresses the 
same hopes that were presented by their predecessors. The passage of 
time brings changes in machines and materials but leaves the human 
element unaltered. Perhaps the existence of the man-made atom bomb 
has qualified the Victorian certainties, but according to its own tes- 
timony youth still has dreams and aspirations. 


Background history of the church—Important develop- 
ments in Crawfordsville church history—Growth of reli- 
gious groups—The new churches after 18 9o—Conditions 
after World War I. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


The Church in Crawfordsville 
1865-1921 


‘Coe EDITORS, borrowing a phrase applied to 
Baltimore, sometimes referred to the community as a “city of 
churches.” This phrase is not inappropriate but would be even more 
acceptable if used to describe Montgomery County. The pioneer cir- 
cuit rider was naturally attracted to a land-office town and the found- 
ing of a frontier college by Presbyterians stimulated other religious 
groups to great efforts in the establishment of church societies and 
sectarian academies. We have already noted the record of the early 
religious groups and this chapter will deal with the development of the 
church in the period following the Civil War. 

The simplest approach to this discussion is the presentation of the 
story of the various churches by taking up each group in alphabetical 
order. The first sect to be considered will be a missionary church 
which we have included in the story of the pioneer townships. 

The Baptist church was one of the militant sects on the frontier 
and was at the forefront of the revival movement that swept the Ohio 
country in the first decades of the last century. Its concern was not 
only for the new settlers but for the Indians who, during this period, 
were forced to give way to the land-hungry newcomers. 

Baptist church historians point with pride to the services of Isaac 
McCoy who gave a lifetime to the cause of the Indians in their retreat 
before the advance of the frontier. And while the frontier moved 
northward and westward other Baptist missionaries came into the new 
country to “carry the message of the gospel to the most remote ham- 
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let.” Crawfordsville, despite its selection as a land office, was consid- 
ered a fairly primitive community in the early 1820’s and here the 
Baptists established themselves even before the land office got under 
way. 

The Primitive Baptists formed a congregation in Crawfordsville 
as early as 1822 and within a year had built a log-cabin church at the 
north end of Washington Street, overlooking Sugar Creek. This 
building was generously “loaned” to visiting ministers of other creeds 
and for several years was the only available church edifice in Union 
Township. 

From a few scattered records we learn that the church was later 
moved to Walnut Street where a small red-brick building was erected. 
This building just north of the present Phi Delta Theta fraternity 
house is still used and once a month descendants of the pioneer Baptist 
congregation gather in what is the oldest church edifice in the city. 
A church historian writing in 1910 made an observation that applies to 
the situation in 1957 when he wrote: 


“The present membership of the church is not large but faithful in 
their work of spreading the gospel and holding strictly to the faith 
of their fathers.” 


The reference to the faith of their fathers was a reminder that the 
Primitive Baptist church represented the Old School, as opposed to 
the New. The latter group differed from the former on the question 
of missionary activities and the doctrine of predestination. 

Out of this disagreement grew the First Baptist Church of Craw- 
fordsville which held its first meeting in 1838. The first pastor of the 
New School organization was Reverend W. W. Pratt who served for 
six years without salary, depending on his income from teaching for 
his livelihood. His interest in education was characteristic for many 
New School pastors were engaged in the organization of schools. In 
the fifties the First Baptist Church of Ladoga established an academy. 
This institution was directed by Elder Vawter and for a decade was 
an active rival of the Haw Creek Academy. The roll of students at the 
Ladoga Academy includes the names of Crawfordsville youths who 
were active members of the First Baptist Church. 
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The first building erected by the First Baptist congregation was 
located at the present site of the church on the northeast corner of 
Pike and Walnut Streets. Here, on a lot donated by William Nichol- 
son, a simple frame structure was built. It had a rectangular tower 
capped by an oddly designed steeple. This tower projected from the 
center section of the west front and was flanked on each side by two 
doorways which were the only entrances to the building. Four win- 
dows on the north wall, balanced by four on the south, furnished day- 
light illumination while night-lighting, first dependent on candles, 
was greatly improved when gas lights were installed in the sixties. 
This building served as a meeting house for a half-century and sur- 
vives as a residence on South Washington Street, to which plot it was 
removed when the new church was built. Family names included on 
the rolls of the early church recall such pioneer leaders as the Shueys, 
Campbells and Mullikans. 

The completion of the church edifice did not end the problems of 
the congregation. The minutes of business meetings note the struggle 
to maintain membership, the inability to pay even the modest salary 
of the minister and “the many and varied trials that beset the early 
church.” 

One of these trials arose out of the strict discipline imposed by 
the fellowship of the church on its members. A feminine communi- 
cant, who admitted that she had taken part in a dance and then refused 
to repent, “was excluded,” and Brother M , who was reported 
for a second offense, found “the hand of fellowship withdrawn.” In 
short the First Baptist Church like its neighbors, the Christian, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian Churches, enforced a strict code of conduct 
upon its members. 

During the pre-Civil War period the longest pastorate was that of 
Elder Kirkendall, under whose ministry the membership grew from 
thirty-seven to seventy. The war brought a recession in church activi- 
ties but there was a successful revival under Elder R. Moore who 
served from 1867 to 1870. Even during this period the church was 
hard-pressed financially and, being unable to support a resident min- 
ister, for three years had to depend on a part-time supply. The pro- 
posed remodeling of the church building was also postponed because 
of lack of funds. 
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But a decade later the First Baptist Church began a period of rapid 
growth in both resources and membership. From a struggling insti- 
tution it developed into one of the leading churches of the commu- 
nity, with a building and equipment that presented a striking contrast 
to the modest frame structure of 1880. With the turn of the century 
the church continued its expansion, particularly in the organization 
of Sunday school classes and church auxiliaries. A. W. Runyon, J. F. 
Rake and B. E. Antrobus were among the ministers who served the 
church in the period 1900-15. 

The Primitive Baptist Church held irregular'meetings during the 
period following the Civil War. The little red-brick building on 
Walnut Street was the traditional church for a few pioneer families. 
Supply ministers served from time to time and there were some seasons 
when meetings were held every week but at other times the congre- 
gation gathered only once a month. Announcements of the church 
did not appear with any regularity on the weekly calendar of services 
published in local papers. However for a time during World War I 
announcements appeared more frequently, listing J. A. Oliphant as 
the minister. 

The Baptist Church (colored) was established on November 25, 
1888, and located at 509 East Jefferson Street. It faced difficult times 
but the hard work of a few loyal members kept the church solvent 
through three serious depressions. On several occasions local newspa- 
pers published the formal acknowledgment of the congregation for 
the aid given by local residents. From the first the church has had 
organized Sunday school classes and an aid society. Iwo pastors who 
served in the period 1900-23 were H. A. King and F. Zebree. 

The Roman Catholic church had established missions in the Ohio 
country long before the area was known as the Northwest Territory. 
The first missions served the Indians, but when French hunters estab- 
lished trading posts clergymen were sent from Canada to serve com- 
munities in the Ohio Valley. Detroit, Kaskaskia and Vincennes were 
centers of French settlement where churches and schools were estab- 
lished. 

After the loss of the Northwest to England in 1763 the church 
declined and there was no great improvement when the Americans 
took over the territory in 1783. Settlers traveling up the Wabash River 
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found an active though rather small congregation at Vincennes. From 
1785 to 1789 Father Pierre Gibault, who had aided George Rogers 
Clark in his capture of the Northwest, was in charge of the church. 
Thus Gibault’s ministry was popular with the pioneers. 

Cordial relations were thus maintained between the French in- 
habitants and the Americans but the new settlers did not add to the 
prosperity of the church since they were all Protestant. In fact the 
fortunes of the church were at low ebb in 1816, the year of Indiana’s 
admission as a state. There were several missionaries to the Indians, 
but the sole resident priest in the new state was Father John Chom- 
pomier of Vincennes. 

It was some time before the tide of immigration from the East con- 
tributed members to the Catholic church for the pioneers from the 
South and East came from areas that were predominantly Protestant. 
This was especially true of the country surrounding the Crawfords- 
ville Land Office. 

By the mid-thirties, however, Irish immigration developed rapidly, 
especially in the canal-building areas, and Catholic congregations were 
established in the river and lake towns. By 1845 some of the immi- 
grants drifted into interior towns such as Crawfordsville and in 
1848-50 they were joined by a few of the Irish and Germans who took 
part in the great immigration movement of that period. In their re- 
ligious affiliations the Irish were mainly Catholic, while the Germans 
included Catholics and Lutherans. 

By 1850 a substantial number of German and Irish Catholics had 
appeared in Montgomery County and they joined with a half-dozen 
former Kentuckians in the organization of a mission church. ‘The 
Reverend Michael J. Clark of Lafayette was the first priest to minister 
to the congregation which met in the county courthouse. The Rev- 
erend Clark was a popular man in the community as well as in the 
church, for when the Journal announced the conclusion of his work 
in Crawfordsville, Editor Bowen regretted the departure of an “able 
and respected leader of the Catholic Church.” 

This statement was written at a time when the Nativist Movement 
was at its height and the anti-alien, anti-Catholic view was injected 
into politics. Several Crawfordsville politicians were charged with 
membership in the Know-Nothing group, but they refused to make 
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any admissions. In any case the party never had a strong following in 
Montgomery County. 

In the meantime the church had been strengthened by the acces- 
sion of some Germans and the coming of several Catholic families 
from Ohio and Kentucky. By 1854 the congregation was large enough 
to warrant the appointment of Reverend Edward O'Flaherty as the 
first resident pastor. 

O'Flaherty was a strong supporter of a free Ireland and encouraged 
his Emerald Isle parishioners to hold St. Patrick’s Day parades and 
join the Fenians in their fight for Irish independence. When he died 
in 1863 the Fenian Brotherhood drew up resolutions praising his serv- 
ice to the church, his eloquence as a defender of liberty and his per- 
sonal sacrifices in the cause of Irish emancipation. 

Reverend Charles Mougin was appointed to succeed Father 
O'Flaherty and after four years was succeeded by Father Walters. 
Under the latter the present St. Bernard’s Church was built. The 
original church had been erected on the north side of town. It was a 
frame structure 75 by 4o feet and cost approximately $800. This mod- 
est structure was equipped with a new bell in 1865 and the Crawfords- 
ville Review of November 4 carried the news item: ‘The Catholic 
Church has received a new bell, which for size and tone is the finest 
in the city.” 

It was characteristic of the newspapers of the period that only 
special events in church activities were noted. They published no 
church calendar and no notices of daily or weekly meetings. For such 
records we must rely on the materials kept in the church archives. 

The papers did note social activities of the churches. In the decade 
from 1865 to 1875 the ladies of St. Bernard’s Church held several bene- 
fits and bazaars and raised money for the church and the church 
school. Under the able and popular leadership of Reverend E. P. 
Walters the congregation completed the present structure in our 
country’s Centennial year of 1876. 

In the Review of September 2 in that year, Editor J. L. Miller 
described the new building: “It is certainly the finest edifice ever 
erected for public worship in Crawfordsville and Father Walters 
deserves great credit for the unflagging zeal and energy he gave to 
the task of building.” We gain some idea of the changing value of the 
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dollar when we learn that the cost of this impressive Gothic structure 
was $20,000. 

The building was dedicated on September 17, 1876, with the 
Montgomery County Guard’s band furnishing the music and the 
Emerald Protective Association parading in full dress. Bishop Joseph 
Dwenger of Fort Wayne presided at the blessing of the church and 
Bishop James M. St. Palais of Vincennes celebrated High Mass. At 
this time the priest’s house was at the rear of the church building 
fronting Pike Street and the parochial school, conducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross, was located in a remodeled residence on Main 
Street. 

Reverend John R. Dineen had charge of the church from 1878 to — 
1894. Under his administration the new church was decorated and the 
school moved from Main to Pike Street. In 1894 the Reverend P. J. 
Crosson assumed charge, followed by Reverend John Dempsey and 
Reverend W. L. Quinlan. In 1910 Reverend T. M. Conroy began a 
term of service to the parish that continued through the First World 
War. He was an excellent speaker, a strong temperance advocate and 
an able organizer. Under him the church grew in numbers and in- 
fluence. 

The early history of the Crawfordsville Christian Church has al- 
ready been told. Its belief in a simple creed and its early activities on 
the educational front are part of the record of a pioneer people. They 
like other congregations first worshipped in log-cabin churches. 
Their first frame building, erected on the present site at the corner of 
Wabash Avenue and Walnut Street was completed in 1849. From the 
words of Caroline Krout we borrow this description: 


“This old building which served the congregation as a place of 
worship so long, was a very plain, sparsely furnished building, heated 
by two large cannon stoves on either side in the middle of the room, 
which did not assist the thermometer to rise much during the zero 
weather. The benches were very plain and the pulpit likewise, and it 
was provided with a long bench for ministers.” 


This building served the congregation for forty years and it was 
here that Alexander Campbell, founder of the church, preached on 
January 2, 1861. At that time Campbell was eighty years old and still 
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a vigorous and eloquent preacher. It was indicative of the new spirit 
of tolerance that ministers of other denominations attended his 
preaching. 

During the pioneer period Gilbert T. Harney of Ladoga was an 
able and aggressive evangelist. Clark Township furnished another 
preacher in the person of Milton Hopkins who was the founder and 
principal of Ladoga Academy. He was considered the most learned 
and eloquent of the early preachers and was known for his persuasive 
presentation of the New Light doctrine. 

During the Civil War the Christian Church joined other denom- 
inations in the holding of “sanitary fairs” and the promoting of agen- 
cies for the distribution of food and clothing to Union hospitals. The 
congregation also gave financial support to the revival movement that 
developed in all denominations in the decade following the war. Elder 
Henry Bauserman held a series of protracted meetings that brought 
115 new members into the church. During this period the interior of 
the church was redecorated, gas-lighting installed and the grounds 
enclosed with a neat board fence. 

The church was not yet prosperous enough to support a full-time 
minister and Elder O. P. Badger acted as part-time preacher. The rest 
of his time was given to various township congregations within the 
county. 

By this time some of the rigid sectarianism was breaking down, 
and the New Light Christians were among the leaders in the move- 
ment for tolerance. Previous to the Civil War it was customary for 
young men to attend schools of their denomination, but even before 
1861 several non-Presbyterian young men took some of their premin- 
isterial work at Wabash College. James McCollough, destined to 
become a national figure in the Christian church, did much of his 
undergraduate work at Wabash and completed his denominational 
training at Northwestern Christian College. 

By 1876 the Crawfordsville Christian Church had finished fifty 
years of service in Montgomery County and in that year the church 
directory in the Review lists it among eight churches. With Elder 
J. M. Canfield holding one service every Sunday, the church was still 
unable to hire a full-time preacher. Not until 1878 did the congrega- 
tion feel justified in securing a full-time minister, and eleven more 
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years elapsed before the replacement of the small frame structure 
with a modern church edifice. This building was completed in 1889 
under the ministry of Elder J. P. Ewing. 

A number of able ministers served the church in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Reverend Wallace Tharp was an eloquent preacher whose ser- 
mons on prophecy and reform attracted large audiences. In 1905 
Tharp was succeeded by Earl Wilfrey who served four years. He was 
followed by Walter Mansell who resigned in 1911. J. M. Alexander 
served from 1911 to 1915 and was succeeded by R. E. Moss who was 
minister during the war period. 

The period 1900-17 was notable for the steady growth of the 
Christian Church and its aggressive support of the temperance as well 
as other reform movements. 

The Christian Science Church was organized in 1902 with George 
F. Hughes as treasurer and Mrs. Laura Hughes as clerk. John C. Fry 
served as First Reader for the group which for some months met in 
homes of the members. In October, 1903, the Society began holding 
its meetings in a hall at the southwest corner of Main and Water 
Streets. Two years later the place of meeting was changed to 122 
South Green Street, and from 1912 to 1914 the third floor hall of the 
brick building on the northwest corner of Main and Washington 
Streets was secured to accommodate a steadily growing membership. 

This increase in numbers caused the local group to search for a 
more permanent church home, and in 1914 a property on the north- 
west corner of Wabash and Grant Avenues was purchased. This 
former residence was remodeled into an attractive building with an 
adequate assembly hall and a reading room. 

The Society in its second decade of existence brought in visiting 
lecturers from The Mother Church and through its reading room 
made the works of Mrs. Eddy and the Christian Science Magazine 
available to the public. 

When the Society received formal membership into The Mother 
Church in 1909 there were eighteen charter members. At that time the 
officers were George F. Hughes, treasurer, Mrs. Cora Waterfield, 
clerk and Albert A. Waterfield, chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

By 1923 the Church of Christ, Scientist, was a well-recognized 
force in local church activities and its growing membership had 
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brought steady prosperity and vitality to the youthful organization. 

The St. John’s Episcopal Church of Crawfordsville was organized 
as a missionary station in 1836. The first church edifice built in 1837 
was located on the corner of Market and Water Streets. The building 
was moved to the present location on Green Street in 1873 and still 
serves as the church home of a small but loyal congregation. During 
the pioneer period the members depended on services of missionary 
ministers who worked under the direction of Bishop Jackson Kemper. 

Even after the formative period the church faced serious prob- 
lems and in 1927 Mrs. W. H. Linn, the church historian, wrote that 
the “church could never carry its own weight no matter how it 
tried.” The interest of a few families and the aid of the Diocese of 
Indiana have served to restore the church when it faced the possibility 
of dissolution. 

Among those who served St. John’s in the period 1865-1921 were 
Rectors Laurence T. Cole, Horace W. Wood and Henry S. Miller. 
Thomas A. Leach, who wrote the first history of the church served 
as warden and as lay reader for the period 1908-21. 

The original Crawfordsville mission house of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church was built on land contributed by Ambrose Whitlock as 
a church site. The lot was on the northwest corner of Wabash Avenue 
and Water Street and was deeded to the trustees and “to their suc- 
cessors for the use and benefit of said Methodist Church forever.” 

After a ten-year period as a circuit church (1825-35) the local 
institution became a station and the first resident minister was R. J. 
Miller. In the next thirty-five years twenty-five ministers served the 
church, the longest term of service covering three years. This tenure, 
usually restricted to two or three years, was no reflection on the 
popularity of the pastor but was the result of a rule of the Methodist 
Conference. One of the important appointments was that of Reverend 
George W. Stafford who was an eloquent evangelist and in one year 
doubled the church membership. Mr. Stafford also promoted the 
building of a new church. In the list of contributors were such familiar 
names as H.S. Lane, Major Isaac C. Elston, S. C. Wilson, J. M. Fisher 
and James Heaton. 

The Gothic-style church designed by William Tinsley was a two- 
story structure surmounted by a slender spire. The entrance opened 
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on a vestibule that led to Sunday school rooms. The upper story was 
used as the auditorium with the pulpit at the west end and the choir 
loft located above the entrance at the east end. This substantial brick 
structure served the congregation as a meeting place for thirty-one 
years. 

In the post-Civil War period some Wabash College students at- 
tended this church to meet the requirement for Sabbath church at- 
tendance. Of course they may have been attracted by the eloquence 
of the minister, but the presence of a young ladies’ choir was no deter- 
rent. At least we may note that the local news column in the Wabash 
Magazine praised the singing in the Methodist Church. Since the choir 
loft was in the rear of the church it is safe to assume that occasionally 
some youthful heads were turned. Students also attended the church 
fair which was conducted by the ladies as a means of raising money 
for missionary and other activities. The pioneer leaders in this feature 
of endeavor were Mrs. Susan Elston Wallace and Mrs. Joanna Elston 
Lane. 

T. L. Webb was the first minister to serve three years, 1866—69, 
an indication of his success in a difficult period. As in the case of other 
churches there was a loss of interest in the first year of peace and as a 
result there was a concerted movement for religious revival. Reverend 
Webb’s meetings were so successful that two hundred members were 
added to the church roll. During this period William H. Durham, 
F. W. Keegan and Samuel H. Gregg became members of the board 
of trustees. 

Women were especially busy in the decade succeeding the war. 
They were active members of local temperance societies and were 
depended upon to raise money for missionary and Bible societies. 
Church suppers and other social activities were turned over to the 
ladies and in time developed from an occasional diversion into re- 
curring obligations. The holding of numerous conferences and inter- 
church meetings where women assumed the social responsibility 
indicate that the obligation was fully met. 

In the seventies L. C. Buckles, Samuel Beck and James W. Greene 
all served three-year terms as ministers. It was during the pastorate 
of Samuel Beck that the annual Conference of the Methodist Church 
was held in Crawfordsville in 1871, the third time for the local church. 
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It was during this conference that the local branch of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was formed. The first group had a mem- 
bership of fifty and selected Joanna Elston Lane to serve as president. 

In 1876 under the pastorate of L. C. Buckles there was talk of a 
new building, but the financial difficulties of 1873~77 dampened the 
enthusiasm of the congregation and it was not until a decade later 
that a new building was dedicated. 

In rgo1 the local church acted as host to the fifty-eighth session of 
the Northwest Indiana Conference. At that time the host church 
reported a membership of seven hundred. Dr. G. W. Switzer, former 
pastor of the Crawfordsville congregation, was an important leader 
in the conference. 

The pastors of the church, because of limited tenure, never be- 
came as well known as some leaders of other denominations. There 
were, however, many able preachers especially in the period 1900-23. 
Included in the list were E. D. Smith, F. W. Hixson and Guy Car- 
penter. 

Trinity Methodist Church was originally designed as a mission of 
the First Methodist Church, but the interest and activity of the pros- 
pective members led to the establishment of an autonomous con- 
gregation. The first organizational meeting, held at the home of 
Andrew Yount, was attended by some members of the First Church 
and others formerly from county congregations. Reverend J. G. 
Stephens, who held several charges in the county, was assigned to the 
proposed church as a part of his pastoral activities. This appointment 
put the organization on a missionary basis, but the appointee objected 
and, encouraged by some of the laymen, he came out for an inde- 
pendent church. This involved a more elaborate edifice and a greater 
outlay for equipment, but the charter members were in favor of this 
policy and the original donors doubled their subscriptions. 

The cornerstone was laid on November 11, 1894, but the building 
was not completed until 1895. The first sermon was preached by 
Mr. Stephens in February of that year and was well received. A 
series of revival meetings was held in the basement of the unfin- 
ished building. It was during this period that seventy-three charter 
members were enrolled, most of them coming from the First Meth- 
odist Church. 
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After this promising beginning growth was slow. The depression 
of 1893 had not completely subsided and prospective members hesi- 
tated to join the debt-ridden new church. The debt at the end of 
Mr. Stephens’ period was $3,700, a large sum in terms of 1897 
finance. A group of women, later to become the Ladies Aid Society, 
organized and gave most of their attention to raising money for 
church needs. Mrs. Louisa Layne and Mrs. John Purcell were very 
active in the early years of the organization. Andrew Yount was a 
generous contributor to the church in its time of need and his con- 
tributions along with a number of smaller donations, cleared the 
church of debt by 1910. 

The Epworth League was organized in 1895 and the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society in 1913. Sunday school classes were or- 
ganized as a graded system at the time of the opening of the church, 
with Perry Stump acting as superintendent. In the period 1894 to 1923 
ministers who served three years or more were: Joseph G. Stephens, 
1894-97; Henry L. Davis, 1897-1901; Edwin W. Dunlavy, 1903-06; 
James W. Williams, 1906-09; William F. Fertich, 1911-14; Com- 
modore B. Stanforth, 1914-18 and F. Grant Howard, 1918-26. 

The Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church was one of the 
first congregations for “free people of color” in the Wabash Valley. 
With the encouragement of John A. Speed a small group of freemen 
built a log church in 1847 at the site of the present A. M. E. edifice. 
One of the charter members and most active workers was Maria 
Patterson, whose descendants are connected with the present church. 
The small congregation found hard going in the first half-century, 
and in the seventies and eighties the holding of church suppers and 
musical entertainments represented an important source of revenue. 
The pulpit was sometimes filled by a visiting minister but after 1900 
a resident pastorate was the rule. Among ministers serving before 
1923 were M. V. Saunders, A. E. Taylor and Charles Carpenter. 

We have already recorded the story of the local pioneer Presby- 
terian Church but it is necessary to recall that the Old and New 
School controversy caused a split in the Crawfordsville congregation 
in 1838. Since the New School Center Church was the dissenting 
group it had to start afresh, leaving the church property to the Old 
School First Presbyterian group. 
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The First Presbyterian Church from the beginning was located on 
the northeast corner of Pike and Water Streets, on a lot donated by 
Williamson Dunn. In 1854 James B. Crowe was called to the pastorate 
to serve through the trying period of the Civil War. He was the son 
of John Finley Crowe, founder and first president of Hanover Col- 
lege. During his service of thirteen years the two Presbyterian groups 
forgot the animosities that grew out of the division of 1838. The call 
for unity during the war and the cooperation of Mr. Crowe with the 
pastors of New School Center Church did much to heal the wounds 
caused by the theological controversy. 

Under Robert F. Caldwell, who served as pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian congregation from 1867 to 1874, barriers between the two 
churches practically disappeared and there was a serious but prema- 
ture approach to reunion. President Joseph F. Tuttle of Wabash Col- 
lege, who was pastor of Center Church for three years, exchanged 
pulpits with Reverend J. B. Crowe and joint meetings were frequent 
occurrences. 

By 1880 the roll of First Presbyterian Church included a number 
of Wabash students who later achieved success in the ministry, the 
law and the teaching profession. In 1865 John M. Coulter, who was a 
pioneer in the field of biology at Wabash College, joined First Church 
and in 1871 Robert F. Coyle, later a nationally known Presbyterian 
preacher, became a member. George L. Mackintosh, later president 
of Wabash College, was probably pointing the way to unity when in 
1879 he joined the First Church and eight years later also joined 
Center Church. 

The church building erected in 1852 served the First Presbyterian 
congregation as a meeting place for thirty years, but the growth in 
members and the expansion of activities underlined the need for more 
facilities. Plans were presented during the brief ministries of George 
C. Lamb and W. E. Loucks but were not carried out until 1882. The 
new building was completed in that year during the pastorate of 
Loyal G. Hays on the original site. This building, a typical church 
structure of the period, served as a meeting place for the First Presby- 
terian congregation until the reunion of the churches in 1921. The 
completion of the new edifice marked the end of an era for the 
church. None of the board of elders of the pioneer period remained, 
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and even though the succession sometimes went from father to son, 
there was a notable departure from the old order. The church as an 
institution did not continue the frontier policy of close supervision 
over the morals of its members and there were fewer “churchings” 
and dismissals. The minister and elders continued and even increased 
the formal activities designed to improve the moral tone of the com- 
munity. Temperance societies were supported and the congregation 
joined others in demanding enforcement of the statutes concerning 
gambling and violation of the Sabbath. 

Some of the elders listed in 1882 represent family names that sur- 
vive in the year 1957. These names included members of the Burns, 
Canine, Dice, McClure and Remley families. 

The church of 1880 came through the period of pioneer tensions 
strengthened in the loyalty and convictions of its members. Some of 
the frontier inheritance remained but many of the problems are fa- 
miliar to the present-day church officers. 

In the early eighties the minister observed that women were more 
active in church work than men and that it was difficult to persuade 
men to take part in the teaching of Sunday school classes. Some males 
attended prayer meeting but they were in the minority, and if the 
records are accurate were becoming more recalcitrant with each 
passing decade. Of course these problems were not peculiar to the 
First Presbyterian Church, for every Protestant pastor was making a 
similar complaint. 

This reforming zeal continued into the twentieth century. During 
this period H. L. Nave, L. P. Marshall and S. K. Piercy served the 
church as pastors. 

The New School Presbyterians included among their members all 
the Wabash College faculty and the incumbent minister of the First 
Church, James Thomson. The seceders gave up all property rights in 
the original building and set out to raise money in order to construct 
an edifice for the use of the New School group. However, the im- 
mediate resources of the college group were needed to rebuild South 
Hall, destroyed by fire in 1838, and it was three years before Center 
Church was completed. This structure was located on the northwest 
corner of Pike and Washington Streets. It was built on plans brought 
from New England and was a dignified chapel-type edifice, with a 
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wide doorway on the east side and a covered stairwell on the south 
leading to the basement. 

Here the Center Church congregation worshipped for forty years. 
In 1843, just two years after the completion of the building, James 
Thomson resigned and was succeeded by James H. Johnston who had 
been connected with Hanover College as minister and teacher. From 
1843 to 1851 he occupied the pulpit at Center Church where he won 
high praise for his sermons on temperance. In 1851 Caleb Mills per- 
suaded his friend Johnston to open a female seminary, and for three 
years the Crawfordsville Seminary prospered under his direction. 

In 1854 the Indiana Synod called for Johnston’s services as a mis- 
sionary, and for twelve years, despite the arduous demand of the 
itinerant’s life, the fifty-six-year-old pastor made long horseback jour- 
neys through four Wabash Valley counties. He finally returned to 
occupy the Center Church pulpit in 1866. 

In the meantime four different pastors served Center Church: 
William R. Palmer, 1854-57; Erastus Chester, 1857-59; Francis F. 
Ford, 1860-63, and Joseph F. Tuttle, 1863-66. Of these four men 
President Tuttle of Wabash College, as might be expected, was the 
most effective and he attained statewide fame as a pulpit orator. His 
war sermons attracted overflow audiences and many were published 
as pamphlets distributed throughout the Ohio Valley. 

But the first honors for achievement as an evangelist must be 
awarded to James H. Johnston. In 1866 he returned to the church to 
relieve Tuttle whose college duties became too heavy, and in one year 
the stirring sermons of the veteran missionary preacher brought 
ninety-three members into the church. 

In 1867 at the age of sixty-nine James Johnston retired and was 
succeeded by John Safford. Even after retirement the veteran John- 
ston, given recognition as honorary senior pastor, sometimes filled the 
pulpit and the local papers spoke of his undiminished vigor as an ex- 
pounder of the faith. 

In 1877 Reverend John Safford was succeeded by James P. Stratton 
who served for six years. It was during this pastorate that the present 
church building was constructed by the Presbyterian Center Church 
at the southwest corner of Washington Street and Wabash Avenue. 
The new edifice was dedicated on January 2, 1881. President Tuttle 
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preached the sermon in the morning and Stratton had charge of the 
dedicatory service. The elders who had a part in the securing of the 
new building included John Lyle Campbell, Joseph Milligan, Theo- 
dore H. Ristine, Cornelius Smock, Albert D. Thomas and Alexander 
‘Thomson. 

By 1881 pioneer names such as Mills, Hovey, Jennison, Winton, 
Hanna, Gregory, Johnston and Humphreys had disappeared from the 
church rolls and a few decades later such family names as Campbell 
and Thomson fade from the roster. These representative leaders had 
won an important place in the church and the community but for the 
future their names would survive only in the record of a fruitful past. 

Like the leaders of the First Presbyterian Church these men were 
proud of the work of their organization as a pioneer church, and one 
of their number, E. O. Hovey, recorded in letters and scrapbooks 
much of the early history. At a later day Theodore H. Ristine care- 
fully edited these and other materials and wrote a “History of the 
Crawfordsville Presbyterian Church.” This pamphlet is the most 
complete record of a county church available to the historian and 
includes a concise but thorough account of the two Presbyterian 
groups. 

After the Civil War Center Church was concerned as was the 
First Presbyterian with moral issues rather than with differences in 
creed. The temperance issue continued for two decades, 1860-80, to 
attract the most attention although there were occasions when pulpit 
eloquence thundered against cardplaying, smoking and dancing. 
These rather common diversions of the mid-Victorian period were 
the object of attack from visiting evangelists, and the crusaders were 
supported by the older generation of church members. But by 1880 
there were some concessions to expediency. The Wabash College 
faculty dropped its rule against student dancing and the Wabash 
Magazine of the early eighties declared that some ministerial students 
had “indulged in the noxious weed.” 

The church and the college still supported a high standard of con- 
duct for all members. Dr. Tuttle presented a Sunday afternoon service 
at Wabash College Chapel which supplemented the service of the 
Center Church. Here he made eloquent appeals to a congregation of 
students and townspeople and underlined the obligations of the church 
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to society. It was this concern for Christian citizenship that caused 
ministers and laymen to work for a reunion of the two churches. This 
object was finally attained through mutual sacrifice when Chester W. 
Wharton of Center Church and W. E. Hunter of the First Church 
resigned their pastorates of the separate churches and gave their com- 
bined efforts to the cause of reunion. The final step was taken in 1921 
and the new organization was effected on April 20 of that year. 

The united congregation became the present Wabash Avenue 
Presbyterian Church. 


Lodges; their organization—Secret societies in city and 
county—Insurance and fraternal societies—Patriotic socie- 
ties—Literary clubs, men and women—The country club— 
Art, musical and vocational clubs—Dramatic club—The 
Woman’s Rights group. 


Clubs, Social and Civic to 1919 


Il. THE TWo decades following the Civil War there were 
many associations on the local level, most of them organized by men 
who came back from the service. 

Lew Wallace’s Montgomery Guards Company was revived and 
led by some of the younger veterans, became one of the active groups 
in the community. 

A few ambitious youths joined the local fire brigade, hopefully 
designated as the Niagara Fire Company. They enjoyed parading on 
public occasions and were especially pleased when Lew Wallace 
appeared on the scene of a fire to become a volunteer to the volunteers. 

Old settlers’ societies appeared in every township and their annual 
reunions were the occasions for renewing friendships and reading 
reminiscences. Some of these recollections are good sources of in- 
formation for the local historian, giving leads for the study of pioneer 
institutions. 

Between 1865 and 1880 several associations were organized to 
promote trade and industry, but after a short season of activity these 
societies faded from the scene. 

Groups interested in agricultural pursuits had a somewhat longer 
expectancy, especially those involved with problems of production. 
Peter S. Kennedy who was greatly interested in scientific agriculture 
promoted a Horticultural Society in 1879. A typical meeting was held 
on April 23, 1881. Mr. W. B. Waugh read a paper on “How to Grow 
Corn.” The essayist expressed modern views on seed selection, fer- 
tilizing and cultivating, but he advocated shallow plowing. Three 
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participants in the discussion, Enoch, Lockridge and Miller, favored 
deep plowing. These farmers did not talk in terms of trace elements 
but were aware of properties in the soil that were not utilized by 
shallow plowing. This constructive approach to the agricultural prob- 
lem, however, did not assure the survival of the Horticultural Society 
and three years after its founding we find no more records of meetings. 

Even the Merrie Bowmen of the seventies and early eighties, 
despite the aura of sport and adventure surrounding the group, were 
active for less than a decade. A revival did not come to the community 
until the fifties. 

Except for secret societies only one organization of the early post- 
Civil War period survived into the twentieth century. This was the 
veterans group that was first organized in 1866 and in 1879 reor- 
ganized and chartered as the McPherson Post No. 7 of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Listed among the early officers were B. R. 
Russell, G. W. Lamb, J. F. Boots and H. Perry. 

Secret societies appeared about two decades before the Civil War 
and for the sake of historical continuity we will turn back to that 
period in recalling the story of these societies. 

The Masons were the first in the county, the Montgomery Lodge 
No. 50 dating from 1843. It is significant that the list of petitioners 
for a dispensation from the national lodge included such well-known 
Crawfordsville family names as Burk, Crawford, Dean, Elston, Man- 
son, Naylor, Sidener and Webster. Lodges of advanced degree were 
established as follows: Royal Arch Masons, 1857; Royal and Select 
Masters, 1869, and Knights Templar, 1874. 

A Masonic Lodge was also organized in Wingate in 1850. Prom- 
inent among its early officers were J. M. Thomas, J. Kern, A. J. 
Royalty and W. W. Tiffany. The Waveland Lodge was founded in 
1863 under the leadership of T. Kelso, S. T. Whittington, S. Belton, 
Adam Hanna and W. J. Davis. 

Darlington’s first lodge was formed in 1840 but survived only a 
few years, to be reorganized in 1856. At this writing no record of 
early membership is available but newspaper items recorded such 
names as Little, Guntle and Flaningam among the early officers. The 
Linden Lodge dates from 1867 with the pioneer names of Kelsey, 
Montgomery and Stoddard listed as officials. Waynetown, 1864, and 
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New Ross, 1879, round out the list of Masonic organizations in the 
county. 

Early officials in the Waynetown Lodge included such family 
names as Biddle, Livengood, Moore and Runyan, while the New Ross 
organization listed pioneer settlers from the Ball, Clodfelter, Cooper, 
McVey, Spohr and Walker families. 

The Odd Fellows were first organized in Crawfordsville in 1851. 
Some years later a second lodge was formed. Founders of the first 
order included E. Compton, C. W. Elmore, J. A. Griffin and T. Buf- 
fington. The Waynetown Lodge was founded in 1869 and enrolled 
among early members representatives of the Livengood, Sloan and 
Edwards families. New Ross Lodge No. 397, chartered in 1872, listed 
as early officers B. F. Adkins, G. G. Myers, W. Emmert and Z. Wil- 
liams. Wingate, organized in the fifties, included members of the 
Bunnell, Smith and Swank families. Darlington was organized in 1854 
and its first officers were H. J. Webster, J. J. Walker, G. D. Rutledge 
and G. W. Sutton. Ladoga founded the first lodge in the county in 
1848. Such names as Ashby, Ridge, Taylor and Webster appear in 
the original charter list. Linden, 1872, had among its first members 
H. Keeney, J. M. Miller and J. W. Smock. 

The Knights of Pythias was not organized until 1864 and only 
three lodges were established in the county before 1880. This group 
had a slow beginning but became important at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Eleven lodges were listed in Montgomery County in a report 
made in 1900. Bayard Lodge was established in Crawfordsville in 
1873. Included in the roster of early officers were Oliver C. McLeod 
and James S. Kelley. Other lodges established before 1900 were: La- 
doga, 1870; Mace, 1874; Darlington, 1886, Waveland, 1889, New 
Market, 1890; Shannondale, 1890; New Richmond, 1891 and Wayne- 
town, 1891. Ladoga had an especially active order and included in its 
list of officers J. N. Osborn, A. M. Scott and J. Grabill. Wingate had 
a large and prosperous lodge and listed among its charter members 
J. C. Wingate, A. Stover and R. L. Cord. 

The Masons, Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias were at high 
tide in the late nineties. Intertown meetings were popular and paraders 
in full regalia marched through the streets before attending an en- 
campment of county or district organizations. Ladies’ auxiliaries also 
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took a hand in managing receptions and banquets, and lodge halls were 
centers of social activity. 

Crawfordsville newspapers were still carrying numerous items on 
local fraternal groups in the first decade of the twentieth century. 
In the Journal of April 6, 1906, Dr. J. R. Etter listed the secret and 
fraternal orders in Crawfordsville. He included in his article the Free 
and Accepted Masons, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythias, Order of Red Men, Grand Army of the Republic, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Tribe of Ben Hur, Elks, Modern Woodmen 
of America, Fraternal Order of Eagles, Loyal Order of Moose, 
Knights of Columbus, Free and Accepted Masons (Colored), Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows (Colored) and International Order 
Knights of Twelve (Colored). 

We have already discussed the old-line lodges but have not dealt 
with certain postwar fraternal and patriotic groups. 

In 1894 David W. Gerard was founder of the Supreme Tribe of 
Ben Hur, a mutual insurance and fraternal organization. Associated 
with him in the early development of the order were F. L. Snyder, 
S. E. Voris and J. F. Davidson. Starting with a membership of 759 for 
the first year the number increased to 119,953 in 1911. By that time 
thirty-two states of the Union had organized courts and the company 
had net assets of $1,525,218. This combination of lodge and mutual- 
insurance association evolved into the present standard life-insurance 
company. 

A church group that was destined to play an important part in the 
affairs of the parish was the Knights of Columbus, a Catholic organ- 
ization. It had been preceded by the Knights of St. John, a group 
whose drill team had won first place in an international drill contest 
of the order. The Knights of Columbus received their charter on 
November 19, 1911, and began activities under Grand Knight W. C. 
Murphy. Two other members active during the formative period of 
this society were E. B. Kelly and C. J. Maloney. 

The organization including the most representative cross section 
of the community for the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
was the Grand Army of the Republic. There had been an experi- 
mental nucleus in the sixties but the National Department of the 
G.A.R. of Indiana was not created until 1879. On July 31 of that year 
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the McPherson Post of Crawfordsville was chartered. The officers for 
this first year were Commander E. C. Snyder, Vice-Commander B. R. 
Russell and Adjutant Henry Campbell. For the first quarter-century 
the post had a large membership roll but beginning with the nineties 
the roster diminished rapidly. By 1910 the average attendance at regu- 
lar meetings had decreased to ten. 

As the veterans faded from the scene new groups appeared as the 
inheritors of the Grand Army’s responsibilities. In 1890 the Patriotic 
Order Sons of America was organized with Samuel Billman as com- 
mander. This group acted with the G.A.R. on occasions such as 
Memorial Day and July Fourth. In 1897 the Crawfordsville P.O.S.A. 
drill team led by William Goltra won first place in the competition 
which was held at Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Their return to Indiana was the occasion for a series of celebra- 
tions. They were greeted by Governor Mount and Crawfordsville’s 
Mayor Stilwell at Indianapolis. Arriving in their home town at 1:15 
P.M., they were met at the depot by a cheering crowd and a band, and 
were escorted through town by uniformed organizations including 
Company M of the National Guard, the K of P Lodge, the Knights of 
St. John, the Patriotic Militants of Odd Fellows and the Grand Army 
of the Republic. It was a period when everybody loved a parade and 
wanted to be on hand to enjoy it. 

For the ladies there was the G.A.R. Auxiliary which was active at 
the turn of the century, but the independent patriotic group was the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, chartered as the Dorothy Q. 
Chapter in 1898. The first regent was Mrs. Josephine Tuttle Thomas. 
In the first twenty-five years of its existence the chapter held programs 
on Washington’s Birthday and other national anniversaries and was 
active in encouraging the study of American institutions through the 
promotion of contests in the public schools. 

There were other groups interested more immediately in the local 
scene. From 1850 forward there were numerous attempts to form a 
permanent society to perpetuate the pioneer tradition but these asso- 
ciations died with the passing of their promoters. Interest persisted, 
however, and as late as July, 1909, C. W. Eltzroth organized a his- 
torical group composed of octogenarians of Montgomery County. 
Fourteen men formed the original group. They averaged eighty-four 
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years of age and all had come to Indiana before 1850. Included in the 
fourteen were three native-born Hoosiers, six Kentuckians, four 
Ohioans and one Vermonter. 

In 1909 most of them had retired, but their occupations during 
“their more active period were farmers 6, merchants 2, auctioneer 1, 
Doctor 1, Druggist 1, Lawyer 1, Merchant 1 and Timber dealer 1.” 
Four of them had been well known in their communities. John S. 
Brown was a merchant in Crawfordsville for forty years and was 
always an active worker in the Republican party. C. W. Eltzroth was 
a packer, then a merchant, and for a brief time held a partnership in 
the Crawfordsville Journal. Isaac Davis was one of the largest land- 
owners in the county, having lived in Ripley Township since 1826. 
At his death he owned eighteen hundred acres of land. 

Obviously a society starting with the eighty-year qualification was 
bound to be flirting with dissolution and that was the case with Mr. 
Eltzroth’s group. After a few months public notices of the club no 
longer appeared in the newspapers and another “Old Settlers Asso- 
ciation” faded away. 

A more permanent association appeared when the Montgomery 
County Historical Society was founded with Dumont Kennedy as 
president. ‘This group played a key part in the centennial celebration 
of the county and the dedication of the Offield monument. Kennedy 
was its most enthusiastic leader and along with Shirl Herr was respon- 
sible for the impetus given to the society when it was reorganized in 
1929—30. 

The Elks, organized in 1899, were active from the first in promot- 
ing public celebrations and raising money for charitable purposes. 
When the order observed its first anniversary in 1900, G. S. Harney 
was exalted ruler and W. W. Morgan secretary. One of their social 
activities was ladies’ night, which included a typical Hoosier dinner 
and an even more typical Victorian program. In 1go1, “filling their 
guests to repletion with good food,” the Elks concluded ladies’ night 
with “words and music” by some of the local members. There were 
speeches by F. P. Mount, M. E. Foley, G. S. Harney and C. Landis 
and “Dr. Swope received special commendation for his cornet solo.” 
So far as the writer can ascertain, there were no prizes awarded to the 
listeners. In any case the lodge took it in stride, for shortly the mem- 
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bers began plans for a new building and in 1906 the present home was 
dedicated. 

The Masonic Building had been completed in 1904, and the Odd 
Fellows Home was dedicated in 1912. 

All of the men’s lodges and clubs were more in the public eye in 
the 1900-10 period than in the following decade. The Elks promoted 
street fairs, minstrel shows and lecture appearances. The Masons and 
Odd Fellows made intercity visits. Members were called out to parade 
in full regalia on numerous occasions and drill teams were sent to 
conventions to vie for honors with visiting teams from other cities. 
Citizens might appear at their offices in conventional black or blue 
serge suits but when the lodge was on parade they looked like a col- 
lection of drum majors. When the intercity parade was abandoned 
much of the color faded from the fraternal scene. 

A new type of organization, the country club, appeared in metro- 
politan areas of America in the last decade of the nineteenth century 
and spread to smaller cities within a few years. The Crawfordsville 
newspapers reported local interest in a club as early as 1901 but no 
definite action was taken until 1906. In that year an organizational 
meeting was held on March 29 with O. M. Gregg acting as temporary 
chairman. The chief purpose of the group was to elect a board of 
directors with authority to decide on the location of the proposed 
club and to purchase the required acreage. 

A part of the Troutman farm near Yountsville was bought, but it 
was felt that this tract was not enough and the directors approached 
the Wallace family in the hope of securing their country home. After 
Lew Wallace’s death in 1905, Mrs. Wallace had offered this home 
Water Babble to the federal government, but when the national of- 
ficials were slow to respond to the proposal, the offer was withdrawn. 
The country club directors felt that they could not spend more than 
$5,000 for the property and offered that amount. Henry Wallace, 
acting for the family, reduced the price to $2,500, a sum less than 10 
per cent of its market value and—the sale was made. Shortly after the 
acquisition of Water Babble the club promoters met for permanent 
organization of the Crawfordsville Country Club. Finley P. Mount 
was elected president and Gaylord McCluer secretary. 

The major activity of the club centered in the golf course, but 
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there was also a fine swimming pool fed by a large spring which had 
in pioneer days furnished the water for a millrace. Since its founding 
the Country Club has been a center of social and recreational activi- 
ties for Crawfordsville. 

The oldest surviving literary club, the Ouiatenon, was established 
in Crawfordsville in 1883 with W. W. Mills as president and Benjamin 
Crane as secretary-treasurer. The membership was composed of repre- 
sentatives of town and gown who met every two weeks to listen to 
and discuss papers dealing with an infinite variety of subjects. This 
was a men’s club which once a year held a ladies’ night when an invited 
guest presented a paper. On this special program such prominent per- 
sonalities as Louis Howland, John Clark Ridpath and Meredith Nich- 
olson appeared. 

A year after the founding of Ouiatenon the Ladies Literary Club 
was organized with Mrs. J. L. Campbell as the first president. In 1886 
the club became the Athenian. 

A second women’s organization, the Masonic Order of the Eastern 
Star, was established in 1890 with Mrs. Eliza Moffett as first worthy 
matron. 

Music in Crawfordsville was originally centered in church organ- 
izations but after the Civil War the interest spread beyond church 
walls into numerous active, if often temporary organizations. 

In the seventies the Wilhite band met engagements in central and 
southern Indiana and vocal music was encouraged by the establish- 
ment of local groups to appear in the Palmer concert choruses. In 
1875 and again in 1876 local musicians directed by H. R. Palmer were 
greeted with enthusiasm. The newspapers gave particular praise to 
soloist Eva Cumberland and to the Galey brothers’ quartette. 

Interest of Crawfordsvillians in music was also demonstrated when 
a state musical convention was held in the town from December 6 to 
December 10, 1878. Programs were given every day and prizes 
awarded for various musical presentations. 

The interest in music was sustained into the twentieth century 
through the presentation of community choruses, the performances 
of the Wabash College Glee Club and the activities of small groups 
such as the Baldwin Ladies Quartette. This last-named group, orig- 
inally organized with local programs in mind, was noted for its en- 
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semble work and was in demand for public appearances throughout 
Indiana. Five singers and a reader comprised the group. The singers 
were the Misses Fannie Binford, Mary Campbell, Maude Cowan, Edna 
Dice and May Kline. Miss Mary Wilhite was the reader. This ensem- 
ble existed for several years, but marriage and consequent family 
obligations caused the abandonment of the quartette, although some 
members of the group appeared with other organizations in sponsored 
programs. 

At the height of the interest in vocal and instrumental music a few 
local women decided that it would be opportune to have a permanent 
organization. The Crawfordsville Music Club, originally known as 
the Musical Amateurs, was organized in 1891. Mrs. A. B. Anderson 
and Miss Josie Stilwell were the founders and Mrs. John Coss the 
first president. The primary purpose of the club was to bring musi- 
cians together as audience and as performers and to encourage all 
forms of good music. The club also gave public recitals, sponsored 
artists’ concerts and carried out exchange programs. For the first 
twenty-seven years it was a women’s organization, but in 1918 men 
were invited to become members and since that time have played an 
important part in the activities of the group. In 1923 the present 
name the Crawfordsville Music Club was adopted. 

The Twentieth Century Club was organized in 1896 with Mrs. 
Louise B. Layne as president. The club’s purpose was “to acquire that 
knowledge which will make us live more completely.” This group 
did not continue into the second half of the twentieth century but 
was for almost four decades one of the very active women’s organ- 
izations. 

The Art League was also founded in 1896 under its first president, 
Mrs. Mary M. Kingery. The membership was divided into two sec- 
tions, the Needleworkers and the Arts and Crafts. The league en- 
couraged original work on the part of its members and also sponsored 
special exhibits. 

In October, 1896, the Current Events Club held its first meeting 
with Mrs. Eliza J. Moffett presiding. The club in addition to encour- 
aging discussion of current events was active in civic affairs. We have 
noted in another chapter the part played by this group in the develop- 
ment of the Crawfordsville Public Library. 
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Some evidence of the extent and variety of the women’s clubs is 
found in the list of organizations entertained by the Current Events 
Club on February 18, 1911. The groups represented included the 
Athenian, Twentieth Century, College, Art League, Culture, Subur- 
ban Stitchers and D.A.R. Special groups were represented by the 
Women’s County Council and the Ladies Auxiliary of the Farmers 
Institute. Also in attendance were the Art Needle Workers of Wave- 
land and the Ladies Art Circle of Ladoga. 

At the time this entertainment was given, the dramatic club was 
just completing its first year of reorganization. It had not been in- 
cluded in the list of the Current Events Club guests because it was not 
a women’s club but included both sexes. This was the first large social 
organization open to both men and women. 

The “young ladies and gentlemen” had occasionally given “ad- 
mirable Thespian entertainment” in the seventies and eighties, but the 
first permanent dramatic club was organized in 1896 with Professor 
C. A. Tuttle as its first president. Four performances a year including 
an occasional operetta were offered to the public. For almost a decade 
the club held the interest and enthusiasm of its members, but for some 
unexplained reasons the announced programs became less frequent 
after 1905 and the newspapers after 1907, have no further notices of 
club plays until 1910. 

This apparent decline in the amateur theater was regretted by a 
number of citizens and in 1909 Mrs. Ida Tannenbaum suggested to 
fellow members of the Fortnightly Club that steps be taken to revive 
interest in a local dramatic organization. The suggestion was acted 
upon, and members of the Fortnightly Club selected a committee to 
put on a play “with the definite purpose in mind of effecting the 
organization of a dramatic club.” This preliminary effort was greeted 
with enthusiasm, and on April 15 an organizational meeting of the 
Crawfordsville Dramatic Club was held in which the following of- 
ficers were elected: Harley T. Ristine, president, Miss Florence Her- 
ron, secretary and John Binford, treasurer. 

The first play, presented on June 24, 1910, was The Set of Tur- 
quoise by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. There were three characters in the 
play and the parts were taken by Miss Elsie E. Osborne, Mrs. Fred T. 
McCain and Lawrence DeVore. 
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The club was especially popular with the younger set and the 
membership limit of 150 was quickly filled. The limit was raised to 
225 in 1917, but at least twenty-five of this total were to be sustaining 
rather than active members. There was some slight curtailment of 
activities during the latter period of World War I, but by mid-1919 
the club was again in full stride. The officers for the year 1922-23 
were Mrs. James Waugh, president, E. C. Van Der Volgen, treasurer 
and Mrs. John H. Binford, secretary. 

One group that appeared near the end of our period was the 
Crawfordsville Flower Lovers Club, originally known as the Dahlia 
Club. It was formed in 1921 with Mrs. John Warren as president. 

Some groups receiving public notice in the newspapers of the 
period did not survive into the third decade of the twentieth century. 
This was especially true of social organizations such as dancing, card 
and reading clubs. The Bachelor Maids, Bon Tons, Canterbury and 
Whist Clubs are part of the social news for a few brief years and then 
disappear. Of course some of these clubs were impromptu organiza- 
tions designed for personal entertainment rather than to promote a 
cause. They were not expected to attain the permanent status of some 
civic and cultural societies. 

The women in township communities were also turning their 
attention to social and literary organizations. In another chapter we 
have noted the activity of such groups in Darlington, Linden, Ladoga 
and Waveland in the development of a free public library. Some of 
those groups have since disbanded or have reorganized under a dif- 
ferent name, but a few clubs have survived unchanged. 

Ladoga’s Art Needle Workers organized in 1897 with Mrs. Mary 
Smith as president, altered their name and purpose. In 1912 the group 
became the Women’s Literary Circle, shortly joined the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and became one of the leading clubs in the 
county. 

Darlington’s Fortnightly Needle Club was organized in 1907 with 
Frances Clark as president and Ida Booher as secretary-treasurer. It 
has been active in the support of education and civic imporvement. 
The Book Lovers Club, established in 1908, has been discussed in con- 
nection with the organization of the Darlington Public Library. 

Waynetown, in addition to church and lodge auxiliaries, has had 
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a Flower Lovers Club which, in addition to its original interest in 
floriculture, has been active in educational and civic affairs. Among 
its most active members and officers were Mrs. H. M. Bounnell, Miss 
Anna Kruger and Mrs. L. W. Munns. 

The first home economics club was established in Crawfordsville 
and its membership came from the farm homes of Union Township. 
This club, interested in “the study and promotion of the household 
arts,” held its first meeting in 1908 and elected Miss Clara Armantrout 
president. This was one of the pioneer home economics clubs in the 
state and represented one of the active and permanent women’s groups 
in the community. 

The definitive story of lodges, literary groups, musical and social 
organizations of the city and county would fill a good-sized volume. 
It would include many organizations that were important for a brief 
time and then passed from the scene, and other groups that had im- 
portance only in the minds of the members. Such a volume would also 
deal with organizations which had a definite historical significance but 
left few written records to intrigue and inform the curious historian. 
The Know-Nothing party in the fifties and the Knights of the Golden 
Circle in the sixties were organized as secret societies with political 
objectives. The local groups left only fragmentary records and the 
historian cannot rely on oral testimony and vague traditions. Perhaps 
some future researcher may discover new material and add a new 
chapter to the story of the community. 

A few other groups once important in local annals are also given 
only passing attention because of meager records. The first parents’ 
society of the 1840 decade is mentioned in a letter written by Miss 
Mary Hovey, and the Crawfordsville Sewing Society of the same 
period is known to us merely because a Crawfordsville poet wrote 
about it in an ode published in the /ris. Neither of these groups re- 
ceived any notice in connection with the local newspapers’ announce- 
ments of meetings and apparently existed for a relatively short period 
of time. They represented the first efforts of the ladies to find self- 
expression outside the church and the home. 

The Civil War was a social as well as a political revolution, and the 
effect of the upheaval was evident in a change of the women’s view- 
point. One obvious result was apparent in the growth of social and 
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civic clubs designed solely for women. Some of the gentler sex had 
suddenly achieved a sense of political importance and it is the purpose 
of this section of the chapter to outline the story of these “strong- 
minded ladies” of Crawfordsville and Montgomery County. 

Except for church groups and those societies organized as part of 
Civil War activities, the first active women’s organization in Mont- 
gomery County after 1865 was the Ladies Reading Association. ‘The 
name of the society was misleading, for the purpose of the ladies who 
composed the charter membership was more political than literary. 

A redoubtable trio, Kate (Elizabeth) Boynton, Mary Hannah 
Krout and Mrs. Mary Holloway Wilhite were the vanguard in the 
local movement for woman’s rights. In 1869 the three ladies, aided 
and abetted by other members of their reading circle, made their first 
concerted efforts for equal suffrage and, as we have noted in another 
connection, also called for the establishment of coeducation at Wabash 
College. Apparently they persuaded a few male students and some 
townsmen to support the cause of coeducation and a smaller number 
to support woman suffrage. 

Henry S. Lane was one of the few male champions of the Cause 
and when he walked townward on Pike Street would stop young 
ladies to tell them that some day they would have the right to vote. 
Miss Josie Stilwell was especially impressed by his words because the 
Senator’s wife, Joanna Elston Lane was opposed to woman suffrage. 
Perhaps the former senator was a diplomatic husband and never con- 
fided his views on suffrage to a wife who, though opposed to votes for 
women, was not averse to expressing her opinion by using the veto. 

Henry S. Lane had passed from the scene when there was a re- 
vival of the suffrage movement in 1882 under the leadership of the 
original trio and an enthusiastic recruit, Mary Cumberland. Articles 
were written for state and local papers and a convention of woman’s 
righters was held in Crawfordsville. Despite the enthusiasm of a few 
veteran crusaders little was accomplished because of the open criticism 
of many men and the indifference of most women. 

However, two questions that came to the fore in the eighties and 
nineties brought increased interest in the right of women to vote. 
Some states had passed acts allowing women to vote on issues involv- 
ing local school appropriations and there was a growing sentiment in 
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favor of extending the right where local welfare was involved. When 
the temperance issue appeared some church women declared that on 
this moral problem the ladies should have a vote and maintained that 
on such a question a woman would not necessarily vote as her hus- 
band did. 

When the question of license or no license for saloons arose in 
Montgomery County in 1909, women gave their support to the 
“drys.” The victory of the antisaloon forces brought a renewal of 
agitation for woman suffrage, and in 1912 a branch of the Women’s 
Franchise League was organized in Crawfordsville. Leaders in the 
organizing group were Dr. Martha H. Griffith, Mrs. C. A. Tuttle and 
Mrs. Benjamin Crane. Miss Mary Hannah Krout was elected presi- 
dent and Miss Elizabeth G. Winter corresponding secretary. At the 
first meeting Miss Krout recalled the difficulties of the “reformers” in 
the seventies and eighties and declared that the original organizers 
were too concerned with making a case by reciting a flood of reasons 
for granting the franchise to women. In 1912 she declared there was 
really only one point to make, namely “women should be given the 
right to vote as a matter of abstract justice.” 

Local newspapers were not uniformly in sympathy with the de- 
mands of the ladies but did not indulge in the caustic comments made 
by editors of the seventies and eighties. One editorial in the Review 
actually complimented American suffragettes for “acting like ladies 
rather than like the Pankhurst sisters of England.” 

County papers began to recognize the widening of women’s in- 
terests in public affairs, especially in the fields of education, culture 
and social reform. Editor Warfel of the Ladoga Leader was especially 
interested in the activities of the ladies. In 1913 the Leader began a 
“Woman’s Department” column which accepted items and comments 
from the ladies of the community. Contributors wrote about woman 
suffrage, styles, prices paid for farm produce and the need for various 
public improvements. The greatest interest was displayed in the pos- 
sibility of securing a public library. The varied interests of the ladies 
brought an editorial reaction as follows: 


“The fact that Ladoga women are taking more interest in a library 
than the men is only evidence of a national condition. In every city, 
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town and village from one coast to the other, the women are taking 
the lead.” 


Even the kindly editor of the Leader, however, permitted some 
dissent. In the column “Ideas of a Strong Mind” he expressed his dis- 
approval of women’s addiction to slavishly following the 1913 styles 
which featured the “hobble skirt and the sheath gown.” The col- 
umnist declared: 


“It seems the way women are arrayed now ought to stop Woman 
Suffrage. Who wants a lot of women hobbled and dressed like South 
Sea Islanders making our laws?” 


The Franchise Leaguers declared that the right to vote was owed | 


to women as a matter of abstract justice and had nothing to do with 
styles in clothing. In any case they continued their agitation for the 
franchise until the passage of Amendment XIX settled the issue. 

The right to vote without regard to sex granted by the amendment 
brought the woman’s-rights clubs to an end, hence there are no more 
notices of meetings after 1919. The literary, art and social clubs con- 
tinued to be active and if some members of these groups cheered the 
achievements in voting rights, there were others who were not happy 
about it. On the whole, however, the conservative group slowly faded 
from the scene and the liberal contingent began to seek new oppor- 
tunities for political self-expression. 
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World War I 


Wrarx THE EUROPEAN powder keg was ignited by the 
clash of Austria and Serbia in 1914 the Midwest evidenced a vigorous 
isolationist attitude. 

This attitude had been prevalent since the days of the Spanish- 
American War, another foreign-soil conflict following fifty-one years 
after our War with Mexico. 

The United States found itself committed to a policy of colonial- 
ism and imperialism. Montgomery County leaders of both political 
parties were generally opposed to this departure from isolationism, 
but in spite of their opposition loyally supported the war effort when 
the United States was actually involved in hostilities. 

A report of the county record of participation in the Spanish- 
American War demonstrates a departure from this isolationist atti- 
tude. Local interest was heightened at that time when Crawfordsville’s 
National Guard unit was called to service. The local company had 
been organized in 1881 and at the time of its incorporation into the 
army had an enrollment of 110 officers and men. For a few weeks in 
August, 1898, local papers carried items anticipating the “departure 
of Co. M, Second Infantry, Indiana National Guard for Cuba,” but 
the outfit never got beyond training camp. 

Company M was fortunate in escaping a major epidemic, but two 
men died of fever. The company was mustered out of service on 
November 4, 1898. Its officers on that date were listed as Captain 
Charles C. Wilhite, First Lieutenant Isaac C. Elston, Jr. and Second 
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Lieutenant George S. Harney. A few privates from the company 
enlisted in the regular army following the close of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and saw service in the campaign against the Philippine 
insurrectionists. 

But public opinion in city and county generally was opposed to 
our adventure in imperialism, and as time passed, this critical attitude 
in many cases took final form in the isolationist movement. 

The people of Montgomery County following the general trend 
of public opinion in 1914 believed that the United States could remain 
out of the First World War. Local college and high-school students 
like their fellows in other communities, had heard or read the “Prince 


of Peace” oration of William Jennings Bryan and in some instances © 


had themselves declaimed about the virtues of world peace. Even 
when the war had been under way for months the general opinion 
held that America could remain neutral, and local newspapers pre- 
sented that point of view. 

A rather subtle change in the neutralist viewpoint was apparent 
during the winter of 1916, especially when Germany committed her- 
self to ruthless submarine warfare. 

Some of the followers of “Teddy” Roosevelt had adopted a strong 
anti-German view after the sinking of the Lusitania. These partisans 
felt that the service of American soldiers along the Rio Grande was a 
part of the preparedness preliminary to America’s ultimate entry 
into the war. Among the troops serving in Texas under General 
Pershing was Company C, znd Regiment, of the Indiana National 
Guard. This outfit composed of local youths was serving on the 
Texas-Mexican border in 1916. Company C was commanded by Cap- 
tain E. F. Otto with W. E. Livengood and R. E. Vaughan as first and 
second lieutenants. 


The company was ordered home on February 1 and was given a | 


public reception on February 21, 1916. In the meantime Governor 
Goodrich had promoted Captain Otto to quartermaster general of the 
National Guard. Livengood succeeded to the company command and 
Vaughan became first lieutenant. 
Events were moving rapidly, for on the day following the public 
reception to Company C, the U.S. Army opened a recruiting station. 
The Journal began to give more space to items dealing with the 
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congressional attitude toward the belligerents and the mounting totals 
of submarine sinkings gave the public some forewarning of the ap- 
proach of armed intervention. But when April 6 brought the formal 
declaration of war the country was inadequately prepared for the 
impact of all-out conflict. 

Military leaders by word and deed warned the people that the 
country had barely made a beginning in organizing to meet the waste- 
ful and destructive results of modern war. Some preliminary measures 
had been undertaken but much more remained to be done before an 
effective fighting force could be sent to Europe. 

In the meantime some local boys took action on their own account. 
John G, Coulter, son of John M. Coulter, joined the French Ambu- 
lance Corps in 1916. Raymond T. Ross left Amherst College to go 
into the same service in March, 1917; a few weeks later he transferred 
to aviation and was wounded in the summer of that year. 

Reports of Indiana men serving in Canadian and British armies 
aroused the enthusiasm of young men in town and college. Eighty 
students of Wabash College and as many city and county youths were 
in service before the draft went into effect. Members of Company C, 
2nd Regiment, Indiana National Guard, expected to be sent into 
active service, an expectation that was not realized. Some members re- 
signed in order to accept commissions elsewhere and others were 
reassigned. The reorganized company was finally sent to France on 
October 14, 1918, and was incorporated in a replacement division. 

Crawfordsville officials acted promptly on all suggestions made by 
federal authorities once war was declared. 

On April 7, 1917, a mass meeting to consider the problem of food 
production was held under the direction of County Agent R. A. 
Chitty. Committees on gardening were set up and on April 12 local 
citizens offered plots of ground for the use of those who were pre- 
pared to plant war gardens. On April 13 Tully Crabbs was appointed 
chairman of a grain-conservation group and on the following day all 
towns in the county held a food-conservation meeting. A week later 
the first voluntary limitation on food purchases was announced. 

During the remainder of the month there were flag-raisings, ap- 
peals in behalf of the war effort and a steady increase in the number 
of enlistments. 
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Local doctors taught classes in first aid and the Red Cross organ- 
ized to carry on a campaign for funds to be used in war service. 

On June 9 Byron R. Russell, as president, called the first meeting 
of the Montgomery County Council for Defense and on the eight- 
eenth was appointed to the State Council. Judge Jere West and L. W. 
Breaks were the “four-minute” men who presented the war aims to 
public gatherings. The women’s division was headed by Mrs. S. C. 
Rowland. The members of the County Council made up the finance 
committee. Each township had a local Defense Committee, one of 
their immediate tasks being to secure signatures for the pledge to 
support food conservation. 

The first Liberty Loan drive opened in Crawfordsville on June 21 - 
under the direction of Frank C. Evans, with the Elston Bank making 
the first large purchase totaling $150,000. Bond sellers were deter- 
mined to exceed the county’s quota and met with less difficulty than 
in many other communities. Successive drives were carried out with 
proper fanfare and in every case the county’s quota was oversub- 
scribed. 

Of course one of the most difficult duties devolved on the draft 
board composed of Chase Harding, H. E. Greene and T. M. Wilkins. 
Chase Harding as chairman directed the work of the committee, main- 
tained records and made the necessary trips to neighboring com- 
munities at his own expense. The board was highly commended by 
the Defense Committee for its loyal and efficient service. 

The War Chest Fund was headed by J. C. Snyder, with Colonel 
Isaac C. Elston as treasurer. W. A. Collings and F. C. Evans were dis- 
trict chairmen for the YMCA fund drive, while W. T. Purdue 
and J. B. Clark acted for the Knights of Columbus. 

Several residents served on important state boards. M. E. Foley 
was chairman of the State Council for Defense, G. B. Luckett state 
chairman of the Clay Production Division of the board and G. L. 
Mackintosh state chairman of the Boy Workers Reserve. 

The interest in the reserve stressed the problem of manpower 
which the authorities must consider in the organization of a national 
army. Every effort was made to speed the induction of men into the 
service and on June 5, eighteen days after the passage of the Selective 
Service Act, 2,168 young men were registered. Many of this number 
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did not meet the physical qualifications, but among those classified as 
IA, 129 were called up on July 25. After this first call the law was 
modified so that many, exempt under the original act, were reclassi- 
fied for active service. 

In the meantime men were volunteering, entering officers’ training 
or joining Student Army Training Corps (SATC) units. Thus by 
war's end approximately two thousand Montgomery County men 
were in active service. 

In the immediate family circle the First World War had as much 
impact on individuals as did the Civil War, even though the ultimate 
tragedy in loss of life was less apparent. In a sense the World War 
created more discontent for a traditionally isolationist region found 
it difficult to see the necessity for American participation in foreign 
wars. Hence, as we have noted, there was the necessity for a concerted 
effort to sell the war to the home folk. That the people adjusted 
themselves to the situation is a tribute to the influence of the press and 
the volunteer supporters of the “war against autocracy.” 

Certainly Montgomery County had all the usual organizations re- 
quired to carry on the war effort. These were directed by institutions 
and individuals who were convinced that this was a war to save the 
world from Kaiserism. 

Along with other developments the appearance of the Reserve 
Officer Training Corps (ROTC) and later the SATC on the 
Wabash campus created a pro-war atmosphere and the activity of 
Company C of the National Guard was another contribution to con- 
structive propaganda. President Mackintosh of Wabash College was 
an ardent supporter of the Allies, and Miss Anna Willson, principal 
of the high school, organized many patriotic demonstrations. Judge 
Jere West, Mayor Dumont Kennedy, Father Conroy and H. T. 
Ristine were eloquent supporters of the war effort. 

The struggle never had the pseudo-romantic appeal of the Civil 
War with its “swords and roses” atmosphere wrapping the bloody 
conflict in a cloak of sentimentality. The letters from the front in 
1918 are realistic statements of the hard facts of war or at most a brief 
narrative of life behind the lines. A few soldiers kept diaries which 
were generally short and had limited value for the historian, who after 
all had more than he could digest in the voluminous reports of special 
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correspondents and the stream of newsprint issued by the Bureau of 
War Information. 

The mention of the Bureau of War Information emphasizes one 
contrast with the Civil War—the World War was from the first sup- 
ported by well-organized propaganda units. This was in part the result 
of modern publicity methods and in some degree a measure of the 
fundamental difference in the two wars. In 1917 the leaders in Wash- 
ington were keenly aware of the influence of the press and platform 
and acted on that knowledge. In 1861 this influence was less apparent 
and not as important because the bitter party battle of the fifties had 
made a moral as well as a political issue for the tragic fratricidal war. 

Of course many young men did not wait to be influenced by 
propaganda. The West Pointer trained by tradition and education 
was ready to serve his country in war and in peace. The National 
Guard, especially the officers, held a position between that of the pro- 
fessional and the volunteer soldier. 

Heading the list of local officers serving in World War I was 
Colonel Charles D. Herron, a West Point graduate of the class of 
1899. He served in the 313th Field Artillery during the war. Another 
native of Crawfordsville Major Ben F. Ristine, a graduate of West 
Point in the class of 1905, was an infantry officer in the American 
Expeditionary Force. 

Edward F. Otto served as lieutenant colonel of infantry in the 
A.E.F., and Dr. Austin B. Cary held the same rank in the medical 
corps. Other medical officers were Majors J. O. Rhea and H. B. Wil- 
liams and Captains T. Z. Ball, H. M. Bounnell, Frank Riley, G. T. 
Williams and H. W. Sigmond. Three doctors served with the rank of 
first lieutenant, R. R. Pollom, F. O. Schenck and J. B. Talmage. Among 
the lieutenants listed in the air service were A. F. Clements, E. O. 
Coffel, A. Cowan and C. J. Joel. W. C. Henry served in the British 
Air Force and R. T. Ross with the French. E. H. O’Neall, captain in 
the 336th Infantry, was one of the organizers of the local American 
Legion post, and R. E. (Pete) Vaughan, captain in the 152nd Infantry, 
was an honor guard for Woodrow Wilson during the President’s mis- 
sion at Versailles. Insley Osborne served as a committee expert at the 
Versailles Conference. 

In addition to Captain Vaughan five other members of Company 
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C secured their discharge to accept commissions in other outfits. 
There were three captains, F. A. Hall, P. L. DeVerter and W. A. 
Moon, and two first lieutenants, O. D. Davis and H. J. Greist. 

The local papers also recorded the names of former residents and 
Wabash College students in the list of those receiving commissions. 

No two independent listings of officers are in full agreement be- 
cause of the lack of a hard and fast rule for fixing the residence of 
individual officers but an approximate classification credits the city 
and county with one colonel, two lieutenant colonels, three majors, 
ten captains, twelve first lieutenants and twenty-four second lieu- 
tenants. A grandson of the author of Ben-Hur, Lieutenant Noble 
Wallace (killed in action), was not a resident of the county at the 
time of his enlistment. 

Captain William F. Jones and Lieutenant R. H. Dwiggins, both in 
the air service, died as the result of accidents incurred in the line of 
duty. Nine county men, all privates or noncommissioned officers, 
died as the result of wounds, while twenty-six died of flu and six of 
complications arising from an attack of influenza or other diseases. 

As was the case in the Civil War, disease was far more deadly than 
shot or shell. In World War I, however, the home front was as hard 
hit as the battle zone, and Montgomery County had a serious influ- 
enza epidemic for four months beginning about October 1, 1918. 
During this period a depleted roster of nurses and doctors, aided by 
volunteer workers, did an outstanding job and kept the mortality 
rate at a lower level than that recorded in many other Indiana coun- 
ties. The high point in that service is contained in the story of the 
Wabash College SATC unit. 

The enlistment of large numbers of college students in the spring 
of 1917 aroused the attention of military as well as college authorities. 
It was feared that wholesale volunteering from college groups would 
not only handicap the colleges but cause a serious depletion in the 
reserve of trained men counted on for future leadership in the war. 

To meet this problem a unit of the ROTC was formed at Wa- 
bash College providing for the enrollment of physically fit students 
over eighteen years of age. These men would receive all the necessary 
military equipment, be trained by officers of the US. Army and on 
meeting certain standards would be recommended for a commission. 
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They were to serve without pay and ordinarily not be called into 
active service except in an emergency until they were twenty-one. 

The need for manpower, however, which caused the government 
to lower the draft age to eighteen, meant that the induction of college 
men could not be postponed until the age of twenty-one. The 
ROTC was changed to the SATC. This plan aimed at the speed- 
ing-up of officers’ training and at the proper placement of candidates 
in that branch of the service for which they were best fitted. 

Student members of the SATC were allowed food, quarters, 
equipment and regular-army pay. Each candidate was to receive four- 
teen hours of academic and eleven hours of military instruction per 
week. President George L. Mackintosh, O. M. Gregg and J. R. 
Townsend were in charge of preparations for housing, feeding and 
general welfare of the men at Wabash. Within a few weeks barracks 
were erected and a mess hall provided in the gymnasium. 

The interest and cooperation of the townspeople caused this rapid 
transformation to proceed with a minimum of difficulty and softened 
the impact of the influenza epidemic which appeared in town and 
county just as the SATC was getting under way. 

Professor Richards of the zoology department had suggested the 
need for a hospital, and the Phi Delta Theta fraternity generously 
gave up its house for that purpose. The Red Cross appointed a com- 
mittee of five, Mrs. C. W. Ross, Mrs. M. B. Thomas, Mrs. Frank 
Evans, Mrs. J. H. Osborne and Mrs. Anna Walter to work with Pro- 
fessor Richards in equipping the hospital. 

Even before the building was fully furnished the influenza struck. 
On Monday, October 7, 1918, a day before the planned opening of 
the hospital, seventeen student soldiers, all of them victims of the flu, 
were brought in by carriers. By October 12 there were 95 patients 
crowding the hospital and before the end of the epidemic 120 victims 
had to be accommodated. Some of the student soldiers who had hur- 
ried home when the SATC was closed on account of the epidemic 
succumbed to the disease but the 120 entered at the hospital recovered 
without the loss of a single life. 

This remarkable record was achieved by the courageous efforts of 
a few trained nurses and their volunteer assistants. The four trained 
nurses were Miss Mary Jolley, Miss Ethel Newell, Miss May Huston 
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and Miss Edith Hunt. Four volunteer nurses were given especial men- 
tion in the Journal; Mrs. George L. Mackintosh, Mrs. Clifford Peter- 
son, Miss Marie Otto and Miss Fern Ream. 

Miss Jolley had barely recovered from an influenza attack when 
she took charge of the hospital. Miss Newell forfeited her life to a 
high sense of duty; she was on vacation in Crawfordsville just recov- 
ering from a severe illness when the influenza epidemic appeared 
in the Wabash SATC and immediately volunteered her services. 
Weakened by overwork she had little resistance when she was struck 
down by the disease and in a few days she succumbed. Miss Newell 
could not qualify for entrance to Wabash College but surely her name 
belongs on the institution’s roll of honor. 

Despite its harsh aspects the war had its lighter moments. Craw- 
fordsville, like other American communities, hastened to put all things 
German on the “verboten”’ list. Sauerkraut became “liberty cabbage” 
and German was dropped from the high-school curriculum. The Bard 
of Alamo proclaimed a “Dirge to the Kaiser” climaxing his verse with 
the following: 


“We will never more be happy, 


Till we stop the crime and woe. 
We will kill the King of Hades, 
In the cauldron he must go.” 


When the shortage of manpower caused workers to put in over- 
time on Sunday some literal-minded citizens reminded the authorities 
that this was a violation of the law providing for the “keeping of the 
Sabbath.” Mayor Dumont Kennedy, after listening to the arguments 
pro and con, took a philosophical view of the question. He admitted 
that a literal interpretation of the statute would hamper the operation 
of certain war industries but doubted whether the Lord would be too 
insistent on a narrow interpretation of the law and in fact the Lord 
might “be agreeably surprised to see some people working on Sunday 
for the reason that He never saw them working on any other day.” 

Voluntary observation of wheatless and meatless days was quite 
generally accepted but people were sometimes more cooperative than 
discerning. Long-time residents still remember a family that proudly 
proclaimed its observation of sugar rationing and then proceeded to 
sweeten cups of coffee with bonbons. 
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The “While-Away Club” changed its name to the “Worth While 
Club” and proceeded to justify the change in name by making a 
monthly contribution of four hundred towels to the Red Cross. A 
democracy once it commits itself to war knows how to make war a 
serious occupation. 

The effects of the war lingered for months after the Armistice. 
Demobilization was a slow process and a full year elapsed before the 
last doughboy returned from Europe. Navy recruits were signed up 
for the duration of the war and the long delay in the formal signing 
of a treaty with the Central Powers held some of them in service for 
eighteen months after the Armistice. 

Civilian adjustment to world peace was equally slow and uncer- — 
tain. Consumers complained about high prices for foodstuffs, clothing 
and services, and the farmer protested that government controls had 
benefited the speculator and profiteer. On October 1, 1919, the fol- 
lowing items were listed in the report on market prices: 


Begs ae ire ae pendzvsheneome 52 to §9 cts. 
Potatoesiaae tie ae pen peck: ites! 50 cts 
Butter vice bade DET bine) aa oe 66 cts. 
Cheese ym. 8 tan wee Per esa 6o cts. 
Cottey Whe eee per hundred ..$18.00 


Returning veterans complained that a brand-name suit that cost 
$30.00 in April, 1917, cost $65.00 to $75.00 in April, 1919. A number of 
local citizens joined a nation-wide movement to form overall-brigades 
and to wear that garb until prices were lowered. In October, 1919, a 
mass meeting of Crawfordsville women met to consider measures to 
combat the high price of foodstuffs. It was not until 1921, however, 
that the cost of living dropped to a level approaching that of the pre- 
war period. 

While the community faced the problem of inflated prices, other 
matters involving postwar adjustments were demanding attention. 
The Red Cross activities were extended to include the demobilization 
period, funds were collected to support the Hoover Relief Commis- 
sion and church and school groups conducted campaigns in behalf of 
war orphans. 

Local churches and schools inscribed the names of soldier mem- 
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bers on an honor roll, and a similar record was prepared for Mont- 
gomery County. 

A very valuable contribution to the war record is a typewritten 
Montgomery County War History compiled by Harriett H. Cranston 
and Byron R. Russell. This document, now in the archives of the 
Crawfordsville Public Library, is the best single source of informa- 
tion for the county’s part in the First World War. The monograph 
gives a detailed account of civilian and military activities and deserves 
the commendation of those who are interested in knowing and pre- 
serving the record of the community in the “war against autocracy.” 

Another unpublished record should be mentioned. In the History 
of the Wabash SATC, Norman Littell, a sergeant in the Student 
Corps, also added to our knowledge of a special phase of the war 
effort. Additional information can be found in records of the Amer- 
ican Legion post which was organized in Crawfordsville on Septem- 
ber 22, 1919, with Howard O’Neall as the first commander. The mem- 
bers adopted the name Byron Cox Post, honoring the memory of a 
Darlington youth who was the first battle casualty from Montgomery 
County. 

Commander O’Neall was sent to represent the local post at the 
national convention in Minneapolis and was one of the leaders in the 
movement that resulted in the selection of Indianapolis as the national 
headquarters of the American Legion. 

In 1919 the Civil War’s end was fifty-four years away and only a 
handful of veterans remained to represent the G.A.R. When the last 
survivor of that organization turned his records over to the Mont- 
gomery County Historical Society, one book was closed and a new 
one opened. The “Boys in Blue” gave way to the “Doughboy” who in 
turn would say “hail and farewell” to the “G.I.” 


The Jazz age—Interest in local history—Centennial cele- 
brations—Sugar Creek School of Art—Crawfordsville au- 
thors—Establishment of service clubs—Newly formed 
aomen’s clubs—Dramatic club presentations and other 
programs—General cultural conditions. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


Cultural Development After 
World War I 


aerate TRYING to characterize postwar periods have 
produced a variety of titles including Reconstruction, Post-War Ad- 
justments and Problems of Demobilization. Each title has its virtues 
and its limitations and carries within itself a suggestion that no one 
designation can anticipate all the social disorder that results from the 
dislocations of war. Oftentimes this so-called disorder may be little 
more than an acceleration of a movement already under way, but in 
any case we usually give it a new name and often see in it a threat to 
our traditional way of life. 

One such incubus on the body politic was the Jazz age. The 
original application of the term applied to music, its initial appear- 
ance made when ragtime horned itself by way of the blues into a new 
frenzy. Almost overnight the fluid dissonances from Basin Street 
were throttled by the ear-splitting angularities of the “Indiana Hop.” 
Young men returning from war found in jazz an interesting contrast 
with the marching songs of the war period and welcomed the change. 
Historians saw it as the manifestation of a rebellion against conform- 
ity to which music gave the noisiest expression. 

There were, of course, other declarations of social independence, 
for almost everything the postwar youth attempted seemed to require 
an exaggeration of self-expression. Young men returning to Wabash 
College after war service seemed to take delight in shocking or at 
least disturbing their elders. They called themselves Bolshevists and 
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appeared to be at odds with the authorities on questions ranging from 
athletics to vacations. In truth they were acting more like their indi- 
vidualistic pioneer ancestors than like Marxians, and even their vo- 
ciferous expressions of nonconformity were a manifestation of 
conventional conformity to student mores. 

Rebellion was not confined to students for even conservative 
Crawfordsville noted some interesting digressions by some of its 
citizens from the paths of propriety and Puritanism. 

The most notable expression of individualism centered on the 
prohibition amendment. In 1920-21, a period when Wabash students 
in their college paper and frequent mass meetings were telling the 
faculty how to run the college, some Crawfordsville citizens were 
telling local and national officials what to do with the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Local papers carried reports of arrests for drunkenness, raids on 
speakeasies and the apprehension of bootleggers. Exotic expressions 
of pioneer individualism made their appearance on the local scene. 
One solid citizen, who had never been known as an imbiber, blos- 
somed out as an expert in wine-making. Another concocted a heady 
home-brew because, “By Godfrey, nobody is going to tell me what 
I’m going to do in my own home.” And a number of reputable and 
usually intelligent citizens were known to foregather in a neighbor’s 
kitchen to smack their lips over a cloudy and sediment-filled liquid 
that was optimistically hailed as beer. 

Of course it is possible to exaggerate the eccentricities of our local 
Jazz age but we cannot ignore them, for they were an expression of a 
world in ferment. Literature as well as music had its fling at self- 
expression, although in this cultural form there appeared to be a 
greater diversity. In 1919-29 readers could find a strange medley of 
books, running the scale from Pollyana through This Side of Paradise 
to Babbitt and finally to H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. One could 
start with the saccharine sentimentality of Pollyana, pause to consider 
the social anarchy presented by Scott Fitzgerald and end by follow- 
ing the H. G. Wells description of man’s journey from there to here. 

Local ads and the public library records indicate that in the twen- 
ties many members of our community read some of these books and 
a few brash souls apparently read them all. Since democracy means 
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variety, probably those with such universal curiosity were in the most 
favorable position to interpret the postwar period. In any case Craw- 
fordsville, along with other jazz-infested communities, was slowly 
zigzageing back to normal. 

It would, however, be unfair and inaccurate to stop with this no- 
tice of the community during the Jazz age. The county and city had 
taken the war seriously and the more thoughtful citizens were react- 
ing in the same way toward the peace. We have noted the interest of 
the churches in preserving an honor roll of their members who served 
in the war, and after 1920 the American Legion took up the task of 
decorating the graves of the veterans of all wars. 

There was a renewal of interest in the tradition of the pioneers, 
and individuals as well as societies honored people and celebrated 
events of the historic past. The old settlers had faded from the scene 
with the meeting of a group of octogenarians in 1909, but their chil- 
dren reorganized the Montgomery County Historical Society in 1912 
“as a means of preserving the annals of the county.” Dumont Ken- 
nedy, the moving spirit in the group, promoted a number of historical 
anniversary celebrations in the next fifteen years. He had been en- 
couraged to study the pioneer period by his father Peter Kennedy 
who had been instrumental in organizing old-settlers meetings in the 
post-Civil War period. When the elder Kennedy died, it was his son 
who took charge of the Kennedy family relics and later added enough 
pioneer furnishings to fit out a log cabin. 

The presidency of the county historical society was accepted not 
as an honorary job but as a responsibility, and Dumont Kennedy im- 
mediately began a campaign aimed at the recognition and preservation 
of the pioneer tradition. 

The public activities of the Montgomery County Historical So- 
ciety began with the observation of the state centennial in 1916. A 
program, presented on June 13 and 14, was held in Crawford’s Woods, 
with state and county leaders participating. ‘The events of the early 
settlement were re-created with one thousand persons participating. 
Episodes in the history of the city and county were recalled, begin- 
ning with the coming of William Offield and carrying through to the 
period of Maurice Thompson and Lew Wallace. 

On October 10, 1918, a monument was dedicated to Captain Jacob 
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Westfall, a Revolutionary War soldier who came to Montgomery 
County in 1824 with his married daughter Janet Mills. The monument 
was erected in Oak Hill Cemetery by his grandson Frank M. Mills 
and was under the direction of the D.A.R. As mayor of Crawfords- 
ville Dumont Kennedy made the “Address of Acceptance.” 

Four years later the community observed the centennial of Mont- 
gomery County by erecting a monument to William Offield, its first 
settler. 

On Sunday, November 30, 1922, the Offield Memorial was dedi- 
cated and a granite marker erected as a tribute to the first citizen in 
Montgomery County. Addresses were made by Dumont Kennedy 
and ‘T. H. Ristine. Mary Hannah Krout recited an original poem 
written especially for the occasion. The monument was located beside 
the creek that bears Offield’s name, on the site of the log cabin erected 
by him. The Montgomery County Historical Society had charge of 
the ceremonies, and its president, Dumont Kennedy, was the prime 
mover in arranging the dedication. 

On December 6, 1922, John W. Oliver, Director of the Indiana 
Historical Society, contributed to the centennial celebration by mak- 
ing a public address in behalf of the preservation of county records. 
And the final event of the observation was arranged by the Musical 
Amateurs, who on December 11 presented a program of pioneer 
music. 

In 1923 the Elston Bank celebrated the One-Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the building of the original log-cabin home of Major Isaac 
Elston. At the same time the bank observed its Seventy-Third Anni- 
versary. Scores of pioneer relics collected by Colonel Elston, T. H. 
Ristine and Dumont Kennedy were on display. 

The finale to the round of centennials in the twenties came when 
the First Methodist and the Trinity Methodist Churches joined to 
give a “Centennial Pageant” under the direction of Miss Mabel Cod- 
dington. 

The first anniversary observed in the thirties came on October 22, 
1931, when the Journal Review printed a centennial edition to me- 
morialize the one-hundredth anniversary of the first edition of the 
Crawfordsville Record. This birthday edition carried many items 
recalling pioneer days and included a history of the county, a descrip- 
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tion of the first newspaper and special articles on the Underground 
Railroad, the log-cabin homes and Wabash College. 

A year later the Journal Review noted the observation of the col- 
lege centennial and reported the details of the celebration honoring 
the founders of Wabash. A pageant presenting life in the period of 
President Charles White was produced by the women of the faculty, 
and the college published Wabash College, The F irst Hundred 
Years written by J. Insley Osborne and Theodore G. Gronert. 

During the period following World War I several Crawfordsville 
family holdings were diverted to the use of patriotic or civic societies. 
In 1925 the Elston family home on Wabash Avenue was sold to the 
D.A.R. for $5,000 and became the headquarters of that organization. 
Two other family places were converted into historic memorials and 
opened to the public. 

The Lew Wallace Study, maintained originally by the family, was 
turned over first to the Community House Association and ultimately 
to the city of Crawfordsville. A memorial to Lew Wallace, his study, 
located in a beautiful park, contains many furnishings and artistic 
mementoes of the author of Ben-Hur. 

Lane Place, one-time residence of the Civil War-time senator, was 
taken over by the city in 1931. Leased by the city corporation to the 
Montgomery County Historical Foundation, it was repaired and 
refurnished largely through the efforts of Shirl Herr, president of the 
foundation. Today the impressive mansion, with its early Victorian 
furnishings, a war room and a pioneer display, stands in the center of 
a fine park, a fitting memorial to Henry S. Lane, pioneer lawyer and 
statesman. 

In 1935-36 Isaac C. Elston, Jr. repaired and redecorated the orig- 
inal Elston family home on Pike Street. With its fine setting of trees, its 
dignified exterior lines and well-proportioned rooms, it is a charming 
example of fine Georgian architecture of the colonial period. 

County residents who had observed or participated in Crawfords- 
ville’s procession of pageants were stirred to similar activities on their 
own account. The first celebration of a general public nature took 
place in Waynetown. 

The women of the town, through the Flower Lovers Club, were 
the sponsors of the celebration. Their executive committee proposed 
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the original plan. The members were president, Mrs. A. S. Faulkner, 
vice president, Mrs. H. M. Bounnell, and associates, Mrs. L. W. Rob- 
erts, Mrs. John T. Munns and Miss Anna Kruger. The committee 
selected Verne B. Dwiggins to act as general chairman for the “organ- 
ization and presentation” of their centennial. The program is pre- 
served in the ninety-six-page book titled Memories. 

The story of the county churches and schools is presented from 
competent source materials. The history of the “Wayne Township 
Schools from 1824 to 1930” represents a skillful condensation of the 
commissioners’ record. The preservation of the honor roll of the 
soldier-dead is a constructive service to the historian. 

Several communities in the county held homecoming programs in 
the early thirties, but few if any written records were kept and only 
very uncertain oral evidence is available to the historian. More tangi- 
ble evidence is preserved in connection with Ladoga’s celebration of 
her first hundred years. 

This centennial was “sponsored by the entire community.” The 
Homecoming officials included R. E. Gottschall, chairman, Norman 
Himes, secretary and P. H. Larrick, treasurer. The program was con- 
tinued for five days from July 22 through July 26, 1936. There were 
the customary presentations including a pageant in three parts, band 
concerts and parades. The climax of the celebration was a union serv- 
ice of all the churches on Sunday evening. A 160-page book dealing 
with all phases of Ladoga’s history was published to assure a perma- 
nent record of the centennial. 

Darlington observed its one-hundredth birthday from September 
3 to 6 inclusive in the same year. The pageant was presented in two 
parts and there were speeches and community singing. An eighty- 
six-page book was published under the direction of Mrs. Ernest Wees- 
ner as editor. The executive committee of the centennial included 
Reverend W. H. Zenor, Charles A. Marshall, John Lynch, M. B. Dun- 
bar and Ray Anderson. The permanent record of the Darlington Cen- 
tennial has an excellent section on pioneer churches and presents a 
number of photographs of Franklin Township landmarks. 

While their elders in Crawfordsville and township centers were 
recalling the glories of a pioneer past the younger generation was 
finding other means of self-expression. 
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In the April, 1938 issue of the Country Gentleman Arnold Nichol- 
son presented to the public the story of “The Sugar Crick School of 
Art.” The five cartoonists who were listed as the founders of the 
Sugar Crick dynasty were Dave Gerard, Bandel Linn, Bill Holman, 
Allen Saunders and Frank Beaven. The first three were natives of 
Crawfordsville, while Saunders and Beaven came from neighboring 
Boone County and were students at Wabash College. Saunders also 
was a resident of the community for five years as a teacher of lan- 
guages at Wabash. 

These cartoonists first came to public notice by way of the Cave- 
man, the college humor magazine which had been founded in 1924 
by Richard E. Banta and DeWitt O’Kieffe. 


R. E. Banta later served as publicity director of Wabash College | 


and for a time was editor of the Wabash Bulletin. During his editor- 
ship the quarterly was enlarged and many articles dealing with aspects 
of pioneer life were published. In 1932 he was publisher of the centen- 
nial history Wabash College, the First Hundred Years. 

During the period when the Sugar Creek cartoonists were secur- 
ing recognition, three natives of Crawfordsville, Catherine Clugston, 
Maurine Watkins and Kenyon Nicholson, scored Broadway successes 
in the drama. Maurine Watkins was the author of Chicago and Ken- 
yon Nicholson had a stage hit with The Barker. 

Aspiring poets were also numerous as indicated by the many vol- 
umes of verse on shelves of the public library containing the literary 
offspring of local residents. One thin little volume by Annie Crim 
Leavenworth contains a number of verses that appeared first in na- 
tional magazines. Typical is this stanza from the poem “Dogwood”: 


“They thrill to a soundless music 
That trembles in pulsing bars 
And never a note of discord — 
Their rhythmical rapture mars, 
For the little white ghosts of 

the dogwood 
Dance to the song of the stars.” 


During the twenties Mary Hannah Krout contributed articles and 
verse to the local papers. Her poems written for patriotic and his- 
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torical occasions were welcomed by local editors and were usually 
carried on the front page. 

Active in the literary presentation of the pioneer tradition was 
Mrs. George Stoddard (Daisy), who in the period following World 
War I, wrote the dialogue for pageants dealing with local history. In 
the late twenties Freddie (Frederick) Bales wrote a series of entertain- 
ing items under the appropriate title The Antique Dealer. The articles 
gave a humorous interpretation of some subject recalled from pioneer 
or Victorian period. 

As the cultural pattern changed representatives of the old order 
faded from the scene. Mary Hannah Krout died on May 31, 1927, 
her sister Anna Caroline on October 9, 1931. Two men well known to 
the community and to the state as educators and public speakers died 
the following year. President George L. Mackintosh, philosopher and 
administrator, died on February 29, 1932. A month later Professor 
George H. Tapy, known affectionately as “the philosopher of Main 
Street,” followed his colleague and close friend to the grave. 

An untimely end to a promising career came with the passing of 
Fred Nelson Vance, landscape and mural painter. Born and educated 
in Montgomery County, Vance was just reaching the height of his 
powers when he died in his Brown County studio on September 21, 
1926. 

Two months earlier Theodore Clement Steele died at the age of 
seventy-nine. Born in Owen County, the family had moved to Wave- 
Jand when he was five years old. Here he spent his youth, attended 
Waveland Academy and received his first instruction in drawing. 
After graduation from the academy he attended the Indiana School 
of Art and later the Royal Academy of Munich, Germany. He was 
best known for his Brown County landscapes. 

One native-born artist spent his years as a painter, except for in- 
tervals of study, in his home town. Fritz (Ferdinand) Schlemmer was 
active in Crawfordsville for three decades both as a painter and as a 
teacher. He won and held the respect of a score of able pupils. The 
still lifes and portraits hanging in many Hoosier homes are reminders 
of his great ability as an artist. Among his former students who re- 
ceived recognition in state and regional art exhibits were I. Lee 
Detchon, Clarence E. Leavenworth and Elizabeth Dodds. 
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In the thirties the Crawfordsville Symphony Orchestra was organ- 
ized through the cooperation of local musicians from the town, high 
school and college. The Crawfordsville Club sponsored the orchestra 
and Professor Henry Montgomery of the Wabash College faculty 
acted as business manager. 

One of the outstanding women’s groups in the twenties and thir- 
ties was the American Association of University Women which was 
organized in 1925. The first officers were: Mrs. Elsie Davidson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Ursula Ward, vice president; Mrs. Mary Virginia Shaw, 
secretary; Mrs. Nash Higgins, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. 
Anna H. Walter, treasurer. The organization had departments in 
Social Studies, Education, Arts, Legislation and Legal Status of . 
Women. The local society was the first A.A.U.W. branch in Indiana 
to sponsor Creative Writing and an International Relations Study 
Group. 

Another important women’s organization appeared in 1937. This 
was Tri Kappa, a social-civic organization restricted to Indiana. The 
first officers of the Crawfordsville branch were: Mrs. Forrest Howell, 
president; Miss Dorothy Eller, secretary; Miss Margaret Kostanzer, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Carl Schlemmer, treasurer. The 
local group raised money for scholarship aid and contributed to the 
support of local recreational projects. Through the efforts of Miss 
Bertha Lidikay the Sigma Chapter of Tri Kappa was organized in 
Ladoga in 1905; it has ever since been active in social and civic affairs. 

The colored women of the community have always been con- 
cerned with school and church, and in the twenties the local group 
joined the Indiana Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. In 1922-23 
Blanche Patterson was chairman of the program committee for the 
Arts Department of the state organization. 

Amateur Thespians, as they were designated in pioneer days, had 
performed in town and college for a century, but both groups were 
especially active after the turn of the century. At Wabash College 
prior to World War I there was a brief revival of Greek Plays in the 
original, given under the direction of Daniel D. Haines. For two 
student generations these presentations were surprisingly popular but 
with the decline of enrollment in classical languages the interest in 
Greek drama waned. A student organization The Scarlet Masque 
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became active in the twenties. Some townspeople maintained an audi- 
ence interest in the student presentations, but were generally more 
aware of the work of the community amateurs. 

We have already told the story of the beginnings of the Craw- 
fordsville Dramatic Club and at this point will give a brief account of 
some of its later activities. The organization because of the high 
quality of many of its programs deserves more space than can be 
given to it in this chapter, and it is possible to note only certain plays 
and performers. Most important to the functioning of the club in this 
period were Mr. and Mrs. Stephen J. Alexander (Steve and Vergie) 
who gave much of their time to the staging of well-chosen plays. In 
the list of fine presentations should be noted Death Takes a Holiday, 
The Little Foxes, The Petrified Forest, The Royal Family and The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray. In these and other plays scores of amateurs 
gave memorable performances, and unfortunately only a limited 
number can be listed. Mrs. Charlotte Pearlman, Mrs. Mary Kennedy 
and Miss Mildred Roach are remembered for excellent performances. 
Among the male leads recalled by members of the audiences of the 
period were George Kendall, Dan McCullough, Ferguson Ormes, 
Myron Phillips, Carl Schlemmer and Russell Shuey. 

Members of the club will recall other fine plays and good per- 
formances for the high standards of the Crawfordsville Club were 
maintained through the two decades following the war. Of course 
there was an occasional lapse and a few performances were gladly 
consigned to oblivion by the players as well as the audience. 

The twenties also saw the organization of the first service clubs in 
Crawfordsville. Rotary International was chartered in 1921 with Rob- 
ert Williams as president and Clifford Peterson as secretary. Rotary, 
in addition to supporting numerous civic activities, has given particu- 
lar attention to the Boy Scout movement. The enthusiastic activity of 
a committee headed by Frank C. Evans resulted in the establishment 
of Camp Rotary, one of the finest Scout grounds in the state. 

Kiwanis International was organized in 1923 with Charles McCabe 
as president and William Hargrave as secretary. Kiwanis was a prime 
mover in the support of Culver Hospital and in the thirties gave time 
and money to the development of a recreation center. Dr. Byron N. 
Lingeman headed the committee, and with the aid of other civic 
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groups, a permanent location for youth activities was finally estab- 
lished in Crawfordsville. 

Lions International was organized in Crawfordsville in 1932 with 
Forrest Howell as first president. The organization aided in the de- 
velopment of local juvenile activities and gave especial attention to 
the aid and comfort of the blind. Clyde Gentry was active as a state 
officer and appeared on many club programs. In the thirties Lions 
Clubs were organized at Darlington, Ladoga and Waveland. 

The twenty-one years following World War I saw significant 
changes in the cultural activities of city and county. The radio, gradu- 
ating from the crystal set, had invaded practically every living room 
in the community. The Crawfordsville Music Hall had become the . 
Strand and overnight had blossomed forth as a movie palace. There 
were occasional live shows, but by the time the talkies appeared in 
1929 the legitimate theater had retreated to metropolitan centers. 
Chautauqua, after a few brave appearances in the early twenties, gave 
up the ghost and even the less ambitious tent-show began to fold its 
canvas and “silently steal away.” Crawfordsville left the promotion of 
the street carnival to township communities but cooperated with 
county leaders in promoting the Montgomery County Fair. 

Activities that once attracted attention were forgotten, because 
there were more places to go and more private-car owners. Streets 
and roads were greatly improved and people drove automobiles to 
places far and near on the slightest provocation. The newspapers were 
full of war news but a great majority of local citizens still hoped that 
America could avoid entry into the Second World War. 

People recognized the impact of change, but still hoped that for 
America that change might be achieved within the framework of 
peace. In the decade of the thirties we were just turning the corner 
and the scene was not fully open before us. In a somewhat modified 
version of a once-popular song we didn’t know where we were going 
but we were on our way. Whatever they may have thought about 
the world, some residents and some friends of the community were 
complacent so far as the town and county were concerned. 

One of the frequent visitors to Crawfordsville in the twenties was 
Meredith Nicholson who saw his childhood home as the ideal com- 
munity. The pioneer traditions, the literary inheritance, Wabash Col- 
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lege and contemporary residents were all presented by the voice and 
pen of this Hoosier writer with unreserved enthusiasm. 

His novel Otherwise Phyllis, written in 1913, had Montgomery 
County as its locale, and the critics felt that Nicholson was too lauda- 
tory when he presented his fictionized Crawfordsville. A Chicago 
Daily News book-reviewer, Augusta Stromme, wrote: “Reading Mr. 
Nicholson’s story is like discussing Crawfordsville with some one who 
has lived there . . . he says he would rather please people in Mont- 
gomery County than any others. It would never occur to me to try 
to please the people of Crawfordsville, but I am sure that Mr. Nichol- 
son will please them. For he can do honestly what some of the rest of 
us cannot—he can write a novel about an Indiana town in a spirit of 
mellow kindliness.” 

Nicholson had the same feeling of “mellow kindliness” for the 
community in 1941 that he had in 1913, and it might be well to end 
this chapter on culture with that note. However, even the most 
optimistic historian must see things whole. Not everything was for 
the best “in the best of all possible worlds” even in Crawfordsville and 
Montgomery County. 

Three observations should be made at this point: first, we main- 
tained as a community an obvious if dignified intolerance on the race 
question; second, too many residents in city and county sought a kind 
of anonymous importance behind the bed-sheet costume of the Ku 
Klux Klan; and third, too many of us, including writers and historians, 
were professed rather than practicing citizens. Along with the rest of 
the country many of us thought our civic duty was over when we 
cast a vote. There were signs of a civic revival, but that story belongs 
in a later volume. 


Wabash College under Mackintosh—Changes in the faculty 
—Atbletic teams 1907-41—The college under Hopkins— 
Public schools after the War—Crawfordsville schools— 
Schools in various townships—Representative educators— 
Athletics in city and county. 


Education 1907-1941 


ex L. MACKINTOSH, the sixth president of Wabash 

College, served the institution through a period of war and adjust- 
ment. He took over the administrative duties in 1907 after the un- 
timely death of his predecessor, able and aggressive William P. Kane. 
The first graduate of the college to serve as its president, George 
Mackintosh was known and loved by five generations of college stu- 
dents. No undergraduate openly expressed that affection, for the dig- 
nified and austere Scotsman never courted popularity and expressed 
his feelings in deeds rather than in words. Any worthy student could 
be assured, however, that when college loan funds were exhausted, the 
president would advance money from his own limited funds. Many 
alumni had reason to recall with gratitude the personal interest of 
President Mackintosh and all Wabash men of that generation remem- 
ber the uniform excellence of his brief chapel talks. 

When he took over, the new president faced the necessity to push 
a financial campaign that had just got under way in Kane’s adminis- 
tration. This activity was handicapped by the war but on the whole 
was a sucess. The college endowment was increased from $500,000 to 
$1,500,000, a gymnasium built and funds raised for the construction 
of a chapel. 

The postwar period also brought an upswing in student enrollment 
and a consequent increase in the size of the faculty with a substantial 
advance in salaries. Wabash still lagged behind the well-known liberal 
arts institutions of the East but was able to keep pace with its con- 
temporaries in the Midwest. 
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When Mackintosh retired in 1926 he was succeeded by Louis B. 
Hopkins, the first layman to be elected president of Wabash. The new 
executive came to his post from a career in personnel work in business 
and education and had a particular interest in the development of the 
close student-faculty relationship best achieved in the small college. 
As part of his program the new president favored additional curricu- 
lum changes and secured faculty endorsement of a course of study 
substituting divisions for departments. A senior reading course and a 
comprehensive examination were also made prerequisites for grad- 
uation. 

Changes in the requirements and the course of study, while duly 
noted in the local papers, had only a passing interest for the com- 
munity except for families with prospective Wabash students. Even 
among those contemplating a college education Wabash became 
relatively less important than it had been at the turn of the century, 
for the rapid growth of Indiana and Purdue Universities meant a cor- 
responding decline in local interest in the home school. 

During this same period there was a falling off in local attention to 
the extracurricular activities of the college. The brief flurry of interest 
in Greek plays has been noted in another chapter and the decline of 
that activity was evidence of a general attitude toward this and sim- 
ilar activities. The townspeople no longer crowded a local church or 
downtown hall to listen to a program of debate or oratory as reported 
by the newspapers in the Victorian age. Apparently these activities 
with words were too pedestrian for the machine age. 

This decline in the popularity of forensic programs, apparent also 
within the college, came at a time when Wabash College was making 
an outstanding record especially in the field of oratory. From 1920 to 
1931 Wabash won the state oratorical contest eight times. Included in 
the list of winners were Carlton Gauld and Nevin James, both of 
Crawfordsville. James also tied for first place in the National Contest 
of the Interstate Oratorical Association. Professors Cox, Cunningham 
and Brigance were successive heads of the speech department during 
this period of unusual achievement in the field of college oratory. 

Local interest in athletic activities did not fall off in the same de- 
gree. Some excellent records were made by Wabash athletic teams 
during the Mackintosh regime. In 1910-11 the basketball five lost only 
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one game. Two Crawfordsville boys, Schlemmer and Herron, played 
on that team. 

After three average seasons the team known as the Wonder Five 
appeared on the scene. In 1914-15 it lost only two games, in 1915-16, 
four, and in 1916-17, two. In this last season one game was lost to the 
Michigan “Aggies” and the other to an independent team. Stone- 
braker, a Wingate boy who played center, was an outstanding per- 
former. 

The 1921-22 team won twenty out of twenty-three games. The 
three losses were offset in a measure by the fact that Wabash had also 
won games with the same quintettes. At the end of the season Wabash 
won a “National Basketball Tournament” at Indianapolis but the en- | 
tries were not of a nature to warrant claim to a national champion- 
ship. Alonzo Goldsberry was the outstanding performer on this team. 

The last Wonder Five appeared in 1924-25. This quintette lost a 
pre-season game to Wisconsin by one point, then went on to win 
against all comers including a strong Butler University team and the 
best in the Big Ten Conference. Many local fans ranked this team as 
the greatest of the Wonder Fives. Included on the team were Robin- 
son and Devol forwards, Chadwick center, and Burdette and Coffel 
cuards. Chadwick and Coffel were from Montgomery County. 

More was expected of Wabash basketball teams than of other 
athletic representatives but the college had good football teams dur- 
ing this period. In the decade 1915—25 it held its own against such 
teams as Purdue and made a good showing against other Big Ten 
teams. Knee, Kessler, Aul, Milstead, Eliot and Goldsberry were among 
the well-known players of the decade. 

In the period 1917-24 the college had an excellent track team, 
winning the Little State Track Meet two times and the Illinois Mile 
Relay four times in five years. The team also won the half-mile and 
the medley relays at Drake University in 1923. 

The year 1925 ushered in the de-emphasis period in Wabash ath- 
letics and the college teams gradually withdrew from big-time com- 
petition and scheduled games in their own class. Local attendance at 
games decreased as the auto made the major games more accessible. 
However, the students, alumni and loyal community followers con- 
tinued their support of Wabash teams. 
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In.the prewar period Jesse C. Harper, C. H. Thurber and P. P. 
Sheeks were the football coaches, serving in that order. Sheeks and 
Will Diddel served as basketball coaches during this time. 

In the postwar period Pete (R. E.) Vaughan took over in 1919 as 
athletic director, football and basketball coach. In 1924 Harry Schol- 
ler became athletic director, a position he held for seven years. He had 
coached baseball with great success since 1921 and continued in this 
activity until his resignation in 1931. Vaughan continued as football 
and basketball coach through the Hopkins administration into the 
forties. No coach at Wabash served half so long as Pete and no one 
had a firmer hold on the regard and affection of seven generations of 
Wabash athletes. 

The excellent showing of the track team in 1919-23 was in large 
measure the result of a combination of promising material and expert 
coaching. The outstanding track coach and trainer of this period was 
Nash Higgins. 

By 1926 there was general recognition that Wabash athletic teams 
were losing their place in first-line competition but a new policy did 
not get fully under way until the inauguration of Hopkins. As part of 
the program of de-emphasis the college administration undertook 
responsibility for the finances of the athletic department and a faculty 
committee on athletics assumed more authority over the scheduling 
of games. 

Hopkins also embarked on a long-term program for raising money 
for current expenses and permanent endowment but these plans were 
seriously affected by the great depression of 1929. Wabash College, 
like practically all other institutions, found it necessary to reduce 
rather than to raise salaries. Before he died in 1940 Hopkins, through 
generous contributions from a few trustees and alumni, was able not 
only to restore the pre-depression schedule of salaries but to effect a 
substantial increase. 

During this administration two buildings were constructed. The 
fund for the college chapel had been raised by President Mackintosh 
but the building was not completed until 1928. James B. Goodrich, 
Isaac C. Elston, Jr., Edgar H. Evans, Theodore H. Ristine and Mrs. 
Harry J. Milligan were listed as the chief contributors. 

The new building had barely been dedicated when the depression 
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of 1929-33 struck the college community as well as the country. The 
first casualty was the endowment campaign which had been put in 
charge of Vice-President John G. Coulter. Not only was there a 
drying-up of sources of new revenue but the income from endow- 
ments was seriously affected. Salaries were temporarily lowered and 
there was retrenchment in expenditures for upkeep and equipment. 
Careful management, however, saw the college through the emer- 
gency and by 1935 the worst was over. 

The depression had caused a serious lag in a building program 
which contemplated the erection of two new science buildings and a 
library. However, one of these units was completed when a structure 
designed to house the physical-science classes was built in 1938. James 
B. Goodrich was the donor. This gift was the initial step in the con- 
struction of modern classroom facilities. 

Two years after the completion of the new science hall Louis B. 
Hopkins, the president of the college, and James B. Goodrich, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, both died. 

Wabash under President Hopkins had caught the full impact of the 
depression and shortly after his passing the college had to face the 
problems posed by the opening of the Second World War. In 1940 
former Dean George V. Kendall was appointed acting president. 
Byron K. Trippet who had been elected assistant dean in 1937, held 
that office until 1940 when he was made Dean of Wabash College. 

In 1941 Frank H. Sparks who had left a successful venture in busi- 
ness to embark on an educational career was elected to the presidency. 
The new president shortly after his inauguration presented a program 
in which he emphasized three objectives for the college: an increase 
in faculty salaries, a building program and the development of a pro- 
gram to interest business and industry in liberal arts education. These 
policies had barely been announced when the coming of World War 
II brought a temporary halt to an undertaking that was accomplished 
in the decade following the conflict. 

The high-school enrollment in Crawfordsville was not greatly 
affected by the First World War, for the great majority of male 
students was below the draft age. Local newspapers did carry items 
reporting enlistments by some members of the two upper classes. 

However, a more immediate effect was evident in the participation 
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in patriotic activities on the home front. Students took part in the Red 
Cross campaigns, the war loan drives and other local activities. Some 
of the older boys formed a military company in order to learn the 
fundamentals of close-order drill. One negative action involved the 
dropping of German from the high-school curriculum, an action that 
reflected a passing emotion rather than sound educational policy. 

When the war ended, the educational system, especially the high 
school, was faced with problems arising out of an increase in attend- 
ance. The government’s emphasis on the value of formal education 
for officer material and the establishment of such organizations as the 
SATC impressed the younger generation with the importance of a 
high-school diploma. This fact and the stricter enforcement of at- | 
tendance laws meant that the upper grades now represented a cross 
section of the youth of the community. Problems of teaching and 
discipline became more demanding and there -was also a need for 
more courses and for a larger faculty. 

It was during this period of readjustment that the unfortunate 
episode involving the dismissal of Anna Willson occurred. We have 
already noted her brief service as superintendent and her untimely 
death in 1923. 

In that year C. C. Underwood was elected to the superintendency 
of Crawfordsville Schools and served until 1928. He was succeeded 
by A. D. Montgomery, 1928-30, who was followed by M. C. Darnall, 
1930-45. 

In the two decades following 1923 there was considerable change 
from the close community relationship of town and high school that 
had marked the period of Anna Willson’s principalship; no one 
teacher or administrator of a later period was identified with the town 
in the degree that Miss Anna was in her years of service. 

However several teachers who have since left the scene of their 
labors did play an important part in the lives of students in the period 
following 1914. Included in this group are the names of Lillian Blair, 
Brandy (L. J. C.) Freeman, Homer Biddle and Mary Booz. The serv- 
ices of these and many other teachers contributed to the high standing 
attained by the Crawfordsville school system. 

One educational problem that assumed greater importance after 
World War I involved the race question. Crawfordsville’s handling 
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of the school problem for the colored people in the prewar period was 
typical for cities of its size with a small Negro population. There was 
a separate grade school and until the twenties only an occasional col- 
ored youth entered high school. The original grade school for Ne- 
groes was a two-story brick building in the northern part of town, 
but in 1921 the Lincoln School was erected at 1002 East Wabash 
Avenue. Robert L. Anthony was principal during the twenties and 
thirties and he was succeeded by Miss Ethel Kirk. These teachers 
were important leaders in the community and during their tenure 
there was a gradual improvement in the interracial relations on the 
scholastic front. 

On the high-school level there was a gradual increase in Negro 
attendance and a number of these students participated in athletics, 
but it must be admitted that not all coaches and teachers could divest 
themselves of long-held prejudices. 

In 1941 segregation in the grades still remained and not until after 
World War II was the Lincoln School abandoned. Always leaning 
toward conservatism Crawfordsville, influenced by economic as well 
as moral considerations, finally accepted the principle of “free and 
equal education for all.” To borrow a phrase from a Negro spiritual, 
the Athens of Indiana was “Inching Along” at the same speed as its 
Hoosier neighbors with respect to the virture of tolerance. 

In other respects Crawfordsville was recognized as one of the 
progressive centers in public-school as well as in collegiate education. 
In the course of the controversy involving Miss Willson a state educa- 
tor wrote an article defending the former principal and reviewing the 
record of Crawfordsville. The writer declared: 


“The city has occupied a place in the seats of the mighty in edu- 
cation. It was Montgomery County that Otis E. Hall, as county 
superintendent, made nationally famous by being placed on more 
educational programs than had any other county superintendent in 
the United States up to that time. It was Crawfordsville that furnished 
the state superintendent L. N. Hines, and it was Crawfordsville that 
had a city high school that has been among the best in the country 
when judged by leadership in scholarship, by the standing of students 
in colleges.” 
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Although this statement was presented as partisan testimony for 
Miss Willson the evidence given is correct and does indicate that 
county as well as city educators were active and popular. 

The activities of institutions and educators were accorded more 
public notice after the turn of the century. This was caused by the 
rapid expansion of school activities and a notable rise in student 
enrollment. Compulsory-attendance laws and the general appreciation 
of a need for something more than training in the three R’s were re- 
sponsible for this development. 

On the county level the general administration was in the hands 
of the county superintendent, with the trustee having immediate 
power in the selection of teachers for the township. The county — 
superintendents for the first four decades of 1900 were: W. B. 
Walkup, who served to 1904; E. W. Barnes, 1904-07; Otis Hall, 
1907-14; Karl James, 1914-21; Merle Coons, 1921-29 and John Ward, 
1920—-57- 

Ladoga’s high school was established in the nineties and the pres- 
ent building was erected in 1917 to serve as a township high school. 
One of the outstanding schoolmen in this period was J. F. Warfel who 
served as superintendent for a longer period than any of his predeces- 
sors or successors. The Ladoga Centennial book declared that Warfel 
“continued to be a leader in the Ladoga public schools for 23 years 
and then came back for another term of service.” It is probably due 
to the long leadership of Professor Warfel that the schools of Ladoga 
maintained so high a standard. Since Warfel’s term of service, the 
Ladoga schools have maintained the reputation established in his ad- 
ministration. The principals since 1925 have been G. K. Jackson, 
E. M. Servies and R. Chayce Cox. 

The present high-school building of Waynetown was completed 
in 1914. The first administrator in the new building was W. C. Ger- 
ichs who was listed as superintendent. After 1918 the chief adminis- 
trator was designated as principal. The following served in that 
capacity until 1936: A. L. Elabarger, R. D. Squires, C. E. Cook, J. W. 
Hogg and Flint Lee. 

The Waynetown schools have an excellent record in the number 
of graduates entering college. In 1913 of the number graduating 45 
per cent entered college, while in 1919 fourteen out of sixteen at- 
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tended institutions of higher learning. This record was maintained in 
the period 1919-39. 

The Darlington High School building was erected in 1914 and 
enlarged in 1923 by the addition of an annex built to supply grade- 
school rooms and a gymnasium. Among the principals serving the 
high school after 1914 were H. Hessler, M. Coons, W. Pitts, Margaret 
Weesner and W. L. Howard. 

Waveland had maintained a constant interest in education since 
the days of the Waveland Academy and had a number of able school- 
men, going back to the period when H. S. Kritz served the com- 
munity. Among the able principals of the postwar period were N. J. 
Lasher, H. H. Kesler and C. G. Hallett. 

New Ross, whose schools did not appear on the scene as early as 
those of Ladoga or Waveland, had the following principals who in 
each case served a brief period: T. Y. Hall, E. Q. Kirkpatrick and 
H. Lane. 

The alumni of the New Richmond schools remembered the teach- 
ing of H. Hallett and E. W. Machan. Wingate recalled the services of 
Merle Coons, J. G. Hirshbrunner and Miss Grace McBeth, and Lin- 
den remembered F. D. Welch and O. J. Lidikay. W. E. White and 
Flint Lee were outstanding teachers and administrators of Alamo and 
E. O. Kirkpatrick had the longest term of service as principal in New 
Market. 

The turnover in teaching as well as in supervisory jobs was a 
notable weakness in many township schools, although there were a 
few instances where able teachers turned down better and more 
lucrative positions because of family ties and other factors. Country 
schoolteachers, such as Dan C. Murphy of Smartsburg, became rivals 
of the country doctor as a community institution. 

The improvement in roads, however, accelerated the abandon- 
ment of the crossroads school. The two-or three-room grade schools 
were absorbed into township high schools where the student had the 
advantage of modern buildings, better equipment and more specialized 
teaching. Undoubtedly the change brought many advantages but on 
occasion the older generation remembers a few of the dedicated 
teachers of their youth who had as much to offer in educational and 
spiritual values as the best of modern educators, 
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The longest term of service in the county was recorded for Flint 
Lee who was active in his profession for fifty-nine years. In his last 
years of service at Alamo he taught his great-grandchildren. H. Van 
Scoyoc was a veteran teacher and principal in Wayne Township and 
Miss Grace McBeth had a long and successful career as teacher and 
administrator in Madison Township. 

It remains only to give brief notice to high-school athletics after 
1918, for immediately following the war Crawfordsville High School 
had a brief renaissance in athletics, concluding a 1919-20 season in 
basketball by winning an interstate tournament in Cincinnati. This 
team, however, was not strong enough to win the state meet. 

The high school’s best record was made in track when in 1919 four 
boys won the state track meet for Crawfordsville. Dinwiddie won 
first in the 220 and third in the 100-yard dash. Patterson won first in 
the 120-yard high hurdles and Kennedy won first in the 44o-yard 
dash. These three along with McGeath won the relay race. The same 
team won the high-school relays at Drake University and at Lake 
Forest College. 

During the year 1920 Wingate made a good record in basketball 
and was runner-up to Crawfordsville in the Cincinnati meet. County 
schools added basketball courts by erecting a new building or adding 
to the old structure. Participation in basketball was universal and there 
was an increase in the amount of time given to baseball. 

Crawfordsville was the only county school to organize a football 
eleven, the smaller towns being content to challenge the county seat 
on the basketball floor. Sometimes the county teams won with the 
odds against them, and some of them made surprisingly good records 
considering their limited enrollment. 

However it was not until the forties that the county boasted a 
basketball team that approached the record of the Crawfordsville and 
Wingate teams of an earlier period. The smaller towns had to over- 
come almost insurmountable difficulties to achieve a state champion- 
ship and Wingate was one of the few successful contenders. Craw- 
fordsville after the triumph of its 1911 quintette managed to present 
one brief challenge and then subsided. 

Perhaps this indifferent record, as some declared, was a combina- 
tion of lack of interest and limited personnel or possibly it was evi- 
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dence that the community was not dominated by the “Hoosier Mad- 
ness.” Conservative in its social and political views, Crawfordsville 
may have been reluctant to make way completely to the basketball 
craze. In any case it can be said that so far as the Athens of Indiana 
was concerned “the side-show did not run the circus.” 


Evolution of banking—Expansion and consolidation—Con- 
dition of banks in 1941—County banks—Insurance com- 
panies—Semi-public and public utilities—Problems of 1941. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


Banking, Finance and Public 
Utilities 1865 -1941 


1B eens History of Montgomery County published 
in 1881 notes the existence of two banks in Crawfordsville and dis- 
misses the subject. On the other hand the grocery store, gristmill and 
tavern are described in some detail. This brief notice of banks can be 
explained on several grounds. Our early financial institutions were a 
mystery to the layman, not only because of the nature of the business 
but because of very limited advertising and few news items about the 
early bank. Finally the pioneer institution did not have the broad 
public relations developed in the modern period. 

The expansion of credit, the general use of the checking account 
and the savings department in time brought a community awareness 
of banks not characteristic of the formative period. 

The Elston Bank and the First National Bank as noted in an earlier 
chapter weathered the depression of 1873. Their success caused local 
capitalists to look upon bank stock as a reliable and profitable invest- 
ment. Fifty years after the founding of the Elston Bank a third institu- 
tion, the Crawfordsville State Bank, was organized by J. C. Barnhill 
and R. C. Willis. In the interval between the establishment of the first 
bank in 1853 and this new institution there had been significant 
changes in the status of the bank as a business corporation. 

The financing of the Civil War brought one decided innovation 
when the National Bank Act was passed. We have already described 
the application of this act to the operation of the First National Bank. 
Private firms such as the Elston Bank operated under special charter 
and did not have to meet detailed requirements placed upon national 
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institutions. Terms of the corporate charter if fully observed were 
a safeguard against the financial anarchy of the land-boom days. 
Elston’s record indicates the confidence of investors and depositors in 
such a private institution. Not until 1905 did Colonel Elston reorgan- 
ize as the Elston National Bank. 

In the period 1853-1905 economic changes had been both wide 
and deep. Dozens of businesses formerly headed by one man had faced 
the necessity to sell out or to consolidate. The local butcher was re- 
placed by the Chicago packer, the tailor was supplanted by the ready- 
made garment factory and the cigar-maker gave way to the Tampa 
or Havana factory. Partnerships or co-partnerships became corpora- 
tions and even a relatively small business found it advantageous to 
carry on as a corporation. 

The name became so common that the average farmer or store- 
keeper was no longer suspicious when he read about some newly 
established business corporation. Blackstone’s definition of the institu- 
tion as “a legal entity with neither a body to be kicked or a soul to be 
damned” was less disturbing when the average citizen discovered that 
his neighbor perhaps was personally a member of one of those “legal 
entities” chartered as a corporation. ‘The Crawfordsville resident also 
had the advantage of personal experience. There had been no bank 
failures in the community during the panic years of 1873 and 1893, 
a fact reassuring to the actual or prospective patron. 

The 1913 History of Montgomery County published by A. W. 
Bowen said of the Crawfordsville banks: 


“So carefully and conservatively have her banking institutions 
been managed, Crawfordsville has never had a bank failure. Indeed 
no business establishment of any note has ever failed here in many 
years. Financially, this city is indeed prosperous.” 


This statement was made shortly before the opening of the First 
World War which brought new problems in finance and industry. 
The impact of that war was ultimately more disturbing to the eco- 
nomic order than was the Civil War and banks played a significant 
part in this period of stress. Because of this fact it is important to make 
a brief note of institutions and personalities associated with local finan- 
cial developments. 
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The Elston National Bank in 1913 had a capital stock of $100,000 
and deposits of $516,722. The officers were president, Colonel Isaac 
C. Elston and vice president, C. M. Crawford. D. W. Gerard and 
M. B. Binford were directors. 

The First National Bank had a capital stock of $100,000 and de- 
posits of $762,539.44. The president was W. P. Herron and vice 
president, Henry Campbell. These officers and E. C. Voris, A. E. 
Reynolds and Sol Tannenbaum were directors. 

The Citizens National Bank had a capital stock of $100,000. No 
record of deposits was available. The officers included P. C. Somer- 
ville, president and W. K. Martin, first vice president. In addition to 
these officers the following made up the board of directors: W. W. - 
Washburn, D. W. Rountree and Dr. H. E. Greene. 

The Crawfordsville State Bank had been organized by J. C. Barn- 
hill in 1903. In 1913 it had a capital of $50,000, no record of total 
deposits. The officers were president, R. C. Willis and cashier, C. L. 
Goodbar. The following made up the board of directors: J. C. Barn- 
hill, Alvin Breaks, W. C. Loop, J. R. Bonnell, B. T. Merrell, F. C. 
Evans and C. E. Lacy. 

Officers and directors of these banks for the year 1913, especially 
those of the three national banks, were concerned with a new general 
banking law that would shortly come into effect. In that year the 
Federal Reserve Act was passed. 

Midwest bankers approved objectives of the act which aimed to 
give greater flexibility and elasticity to credit and to assure adequate 
distribution of currency for the financing of agricultural commodi- 
ties in the seasonal marketing of crops. The people of agrarian states 
also believed that the Federal Reserve Act would curb the power of 
Wall Street over the banking institutions of the country. Local editors 
when they gave passing notice to the law approved it but were not 
moved to the degree of enthusiasm expressed by fellow-editors in 
the prairie states. 

Articulate residents of the city and county talked and wrote 
conservatively. It is easier to explain the Athens of Indiana by pro- 
claiming what it is not rather than what it is or was. In the years 1913— 
29 Crawfordsville Democrats were not “Bryan Democrats” and 
Crawfordsville Republicans were not “La Follette Republicans.” In 
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other words Crawfordsville and Montgomery County were conserva- 
tive communities in the broad and constructive meaning of the word. 

On occasion the historian may find critical implications in the word 
but there are times when intelligent “conservatism” has its uses. Such 
a time came with the economic and financial adjustment demanded 
by World War I. Few communities adjusted themselves to the normal 
pressures of war more effectively than did Crawfordsville. Insley 
Osborne, a native son of the city, wrote of the wartime community: 


“,.. there was no munition making, no mushroom industrialization 
and no profiteering. . . . There was no disloyalty, no pacifism and 
no cynicism about saving food and saving fuel, no evasion of respon- 
sibility. . .. Everything was done from a sober sense of duty.” 


The community as a result did not feel the effects of the recession 
of 1921-22 to the extent felt in many other sections of the country. 
A few citizens did invest money in the Florida land boom and in stock 
of certain “war baby” industries, but the warning of the bankers of 
Crawfordsville against “wild-cat” stock given on December 20, 1922, 
undoubtedly reenforced the essential conservatism of the community. 

Another aspect of local conservatism found expression in the con- 
solidation of two banks. In the mid-twenties the Crawfordsville State 
Bank had overextended its investment in farm mortgages and faced a 
clear danger of failure. In this emergency the Elston Bank arranged a 
consolidation. The State Bank stockholders accepted considerable 
financial loss under the liability laws but there was no run on the bank 
and depositors’ accounts were not affected. The Elston Bank moved 
into the modern quarters formerly occupied by the State Bank and 
the personnel of the national bank took over. Herbert Morrison of 
the Crawfordsville State group was one of the staff taken into the 
Elston organization. By 1941 he had advanced through various offices 
to the presidency of that institution. 

This consolidation was a constructive measure because it stabilized 
local financial conditions and anticipated the depression of 1929. 
When that calamity came the three banks remaining in Crawfordsville 
weathered the storm. The city was in fact one of a very few of its 
size in the Ohio Valley country that did not experience a bank failure. 

By 1924 the city’s industrial and financial institutions were fully 
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adjusted to peacetime conditions. In that year the city directory had 
a special column on “Banks and Banking.” Reporting on three banks, 
the Citizens National, First National and Elston’s, the directory listed 
their capital at $100,000 each and the Crawfordsville State was entered 
at $120,000. Surplus and undivided profits were: Citizens National, 
$125,000; First National, $190,000; Elston, $281,000, and Crawfords- 
ville State, $70,000. 

It should also be noted that the Crawfordsville Trust Company 
and the Farmers, Merchants and Clements Trust Company were 
listed as banks in 1924. In 1930 only Citizens, First National and 
Elston’s were entered in the directory announcements as banks. Citi- 
zens in that year announced a capital and surplus of $200,000 while » 
the First National had $300,000 and Elston’s $320,000. ‘The Craw- 
fordsville Trust Company was listed as the one surviving organization 
in its class, for the Farmers and Merchants Trust had been taken over 
by the Elston Bank. 

An examination of the “statement of conditions” of the Elston 
Bank and Trust Company for December 31, 1941, affords evidence 
of the changes in banking business in the first four decades of the 
century. Under “resources,” two items appear that would have no 
place in a statement issued in 1901. “Loans to farmers on wheat, corn 
and soy beans insured by the Commodity Credit Corporation” ap- 
peared because of the New Deal farm legislation and the item “fed- 
eral reserve bank stock” was a reminder of the Federal Reserve Act 
of 1913. One other entry under “resources” should be noted for there 
was listed, as part of the total assets, a notation for $441,327.42 in 
government bonds. Only the items “cash in vault and due from banks” 
and “other loans and discounts” exceed the U. S. bond total. 

That item is also a reflection of policies and regulations developed 
in the first eight years of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 
Bankers even more than other businessmen felt the impact of a govern- 
mental policy of “deficit financing” and were directly affected by 
the law providing for guarantee of bank deposits and other regulatory 
measures. 

During this period of adjustment there was also a marked expan- 
sion in the banking business indicated by the statement at the close 
of the year 1941. The Elston Bank on December 31 held resources of 
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$2,932,000 and deposits of $2,650,000. Trust assets amounted to 
$637,000 and capital stock was $260,000. 

In a report on banks for 1941 the Chamber of Commerce noted 
three “with total deposits of approximately $6,000,000 and total re- 
sources of $7,392,000. In 1913 deposits were estimated at $2,000,000 
and total resources at $3,150,000.” These statistics present the financial 
status of institutions doing a county-wide business and it is important 
to note that the population of the county had decreased from 29,290 
in 1910 to 27,231 in 1940. The figures are impressive even when we 
take into account the inflation of prewar years but were destined to 
complete eclipse in the period following World War II. 


COUNTY BANKS 


The panic of 1873 and financial problems arising out of it brought 
some reaction in agricultural areas such as Montgomery County. We 
have noted the rise of Grangers and Greenbackers and found editors 
like Jere Keeney criticizing the centralization of industrial and finan- 
cial power. Fear of monopoly in oil, transportation and finance was 
reflected in the designation of “radical,” “liberal” or “independent” 
adopted by some residents of Montgomery to define their political 
attitude. 

Suspicious of big business, many local leaders felt that the salvation 
of the country must be found in encouragement of local business and 
financial institutions. Furthermore, after the panic of 1873 had sub- 
sided, there was a steady increase in farm production which led to 
the expansion of marketing and financial organization. In the eighties 
merchants and produce-dealers in township centers began the estab- 
lishment of banks. 

Actually a Ladoga group set up a private bank as early as 1873, 
but went out of business in 1874. The capital invested was announced 
at $50,000, but $20,000 of the total was in unsecured notes of two of 
the founders. This blue-sky financing invited the disaster that fol- 
lowed. A second organization, chartered as the Ladoga Bank and 
established in 1884, had a more solid backing and for twenty years 
was apparently a sound and prosperous institution. However, the 
overextension of credit to local mills and factories caused a run on 
the bank and in 1905 the institution closed its doors. One of the bor- 
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rowers, James Daugherty, assumed responsibility for repaying the 
losses and because of the success of his flour mills he was able to 
realize enough to meet all claims. 

Another Ladoga institution, the Farmers and Merchants Bank, was 
established in 1880. This bank was a private one in which the Ashby, 
Miller and Henry families were interested. The Ladoga State Bank 
was established in 1911 with Charles A. Clark as president. 

The most successful financial venture in the community was the 
Ladoga Building Loan Fund and Savings Association. The first presi- 
dent was P. M. Fudge. The original capital stock at the time of the 
corporation’s organization was $200,000 but by 1913 had grown to 
$1,000,000 and the company was recognized as one of the most pro- 
gressive in the state of Indiana. Ladoga residents pointed to the excel- 
lent record of the loan company as evidence of the productiveness and 
prosperity of the community and in its 1936 announcement the 
company noted that “no investor ever lost a cent in this Association.” 

The first bank established in Darlington was a private institution 
organized by A. H. Bowers and John Peterson under the name The 
People’s Banking Company. In 1902 the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank was established with Daniel Lewis as president. In 1930 The 
People’s Banking Company was consolidated with Farmers and Mer- 
chants and the corporation operated under the latter name. One other 
institution, the Darlington State Bank, was organized in 1912 but in 
1926 this corporation was liquidated. The Darlington Loan Fund and 
Savings Association organized in 1888 was a smal] but prosperous busi- 
ness still in operation in 1941. At that time it was rated as a Class A 
institution. 

The Waynetown Centennial book Memories with a good account 
of the churches and schools has but a single sentence on financial insti- 
tutions, which declares: 


“The Waynetown State Bank was organized in 1891 and in 1927 
took over the Farmers and Merchants Bank organized in 1907.” 


This bank in 1930 had a capital of $30,000 and a surplus of $45,000. 
D. C. Moore was president and J. W. Remley vice president. 

The Waynetown bank was one of the more prosperous institu- 
tions established during the period of bank fever but others were not 
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too successful. Near the turn of the century a dozen village banks 
were in operation in the county, including one in Brown’s Valley 
and another in Kirkpatrick, but a majority of these had vanished in 
the postwar decade. By 1941 only five banks existed outside the 
county seat. 

TRUST COMPANIES 

The Farmers and Merchants Trust Company of Crawfordsville 
was founded in 1914 to carry on a “general trust company business.” 
The president was Royal H. Gerard, the vice president W. H. Lynch 
and the secretary W. B. Walkup. The last two were also directors 
along with R. W. Allen, B. B. Engle, J. W. Canine, T. B. Nicholson 
and J. B. Murphy. This company was later incorporated with the 
Elston Bank. 

In this decade the Crawfordsville Trust Company also was estab- 
lished. During the twenties and thirties Walter F. Hulet was president 
of the company with a record of long and efficient service. By 1941 
this was the only company chartered to carry on exclusively a general 
trust business. The banks, now reduced to three, also carried on a 
general trust business. Financial institutions were stabilizing and con- 
solidating, a movement destined to continue after the Second World 
War. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 

One of the best-known business institutions of Crawfordsville 
appeared in the nineties and was first known to the public as the 
Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur, founded in 1894 by David W. Gerard. 
He had been previously associated with S. E. Voris and F. L. Snyder 
in the organization of the Live Stock Insurance Company of Craw- 
fordsville. This company was sold to H. N. Naylor, J. R. Bonnell 
and others when Gerard turned his attention to the establishment of 
a mutual life insurance company. He had sold fraternal society policies 
and given thorough study to the operation of such institutions. 

At the time of the organization of the Ben Hur Tribe Gerard had 
associated with him former Mayor S. E. Voris, F. L. Snyder and 
Dr. J. F. Davidson. When David W. Gerard died on Janaury 3, 1910, 
his son, Dr. Royal Gerard, was made supreme chief. 

The first home of Ben Hur was at the northeast corner of Water 
and Main Streets but in 1912 the present Ben Hur Building was 
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erected on the southwest corner of the same streets. When Royal 
Gerard died in 1923, John C. Snyder became supreme chief, a title 
that was changed to “president” in 1930. Edwin M. Mason became 
supreme scribe when J. C. Snyder was advanced to the chief executive 
position. In 1930 Mason’s title was changed to the less ornate “secre- 
tary.” When official titles were changed the society also altered its 
name and became The Ben Hur Life Association. 

The growth of the company measured in dollar assets has been 
impressive. The $2,660 in 1894 rose to $1,607,322 in 1914, $10,200,503 
in 1934 and in excess of $17,000,000 in 1940. During the first two dec- 
ades of its existence the company became the most important single 
business in the community, but the growth of the Donnelley Printing 
Company and Mid-States Steel altered its relative importance. How- 
ever, in 1941 it remained one of the ranking institutions in the com- 
munity. 

A year after the organization of the company, a publication known 
as the Chariot was issued. Successive editors from 1895 to 1941 have 
been D. W. Gerard, Gilbert Howell, A. A. McCain and R. B. McCain. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation was an important part of modern Crawfordsville 
financial and industrial development, with roads playing a significant 
role in the growth of state and interstate commerce. The electric rail- 
road was slowly pushed out by the auto, the bus and the privately 
owned car. Good roads, a prime prerequisite for motorized trafic, 
had been in process of construction in Montgomery County since 
1888, and as early as 1921 local authorities had declared that well- 
maintained gravel roads served practically every farm in the area. 
While this statement was somewhat on the brash side, it was true that 
all-weather roads were available to a large majority of the county 
farmers. 

In the city of Crawfordsville, gravel roads not always well main- 
tained had been in general use since 1885 and by 1900 the streets in the 
business area had been paved with brick. By 1914 this hard surfacing 
had been extended into residential areas and in the next twenty years 
the brick was black-topped, while graded gravel streets were con- 
structed in outlying residential sections. In the interval the interurban 
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electric railway had faded from the scene. The last car was removed 
from the Crawfordsville-Indianapolis run in 1930 and three years 
later the local car, generally known as the Yellow Peril, clattered its 
way into oblivion. The three railroads continued to serve the commu- 
nity during this period—the decline in passenger fares offset by the 
growth in freight traffic. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANIES 


Since 1874 gas for heating and cooking was available in Craw- 
fordsville. Special rates were offered for industrial purposes. 

The electric plant was municipally owned and residents paid 
lower rates than the average charge in the Midwest. Special rates 
were given to industry and in the thirties service was extended to 
neighboring communities. Although the tax-free status of the plant 
gave it a real advantage in competition with private power, local 
citizens regarded the municipal utility as a sound investment because 
it was operated economically and efficiently. Glenn Hayworth who 
took charge of the plant in 1930 was recognized as an able super- 
intendent. The net earnings for 1938 were $129,000. 


CONCLUSION 


In 1914 the Crawfordsville Commercial Club, reorganized in 1913, 
listed 107 items that contributed to the prosperity of Crawfordsville. 
The report dealt with five broad fields including retailing, industrial 
production, transportation, social organizations and physical geog- 
raphy. One feature of the report reiterated an idea that had been prev- 
alent since the pioneer period and was destined to frequent restatement 
in the twenties. Fear of the chain store and emphasis on local auton- 
omy had led to an unrealistic approach to the problems of selling and 
buying. As late as 1919 the Montgomery County Chamber of Com- 
merce declared in the local directory: 


“Every dollar spent away helps to build some other city.” 
The writer of the statement failed to consider that county farmers 


and city manufacturers would face a serious dilemma if citizens of 
other communities restricted their buying to their own towns, or if 
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wiremills, brick factories, printing-shops and canning factories had 
to close because of boycott by non-local consumers. 

The changing economy and the growing interdependence of in- 
dustry and agriculture in the state and nation were reflected in local 
newspapers and other publications. The chain store became part of 
the local retail world with advertisements appearing in the daily paper. 
In the 1942 edition of the Crawfordsville Directory the County 
Chamber of Commerce no longer talked about restricted trade but 
declared it would work “to keep Crawfordsville in its rightful place 
among the forward-looking communities of the state and nation.” 

The expansion of trade and industry in the thirties gave evidence 
that this purpose was in process of fulfillment. Some aspects of this 
expansion will be presented in the chapter on the development of 
trade and industry. 


Political leaders in the late Nineties—Secret or ganizations— 
County and state officials—The legal profession—Mont- 
gomery County families—Crawfordsville officials after 
1914—General activities—Public buildings—Parks and 
memorial buildings. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Political and Civic Leaders 


1914-1941 


| Paes and personalities have always been an interesting 
feature of the local scene for the community has had its quota of indi- 
viduals who left a permanent impress on their generation. In an earlier 
period a Lane, Wilson, Manson, Wallace, Harney or Brookshire gave 
color and substance to the political scene. Possibly this nineteenth- 
century group cast longer shadows across the pages of local history 
than did their twentieth-century counterparts, but even this later 
period had men with unusual and sometimes outstanding personalities. 
In this gallery of political personalities we would include Mount, 
Anderson, West, Kennedy and possibly one other leader who has not 
yet completed his period of activity. 

Of course there were other citizens outside the political arena who 
achieved equal distinction, but these leaders in education, business and 
social service are presented in another chapter. 

Finley Mount and A. B. Anderson received public notice at the 
turn of the century while Dumont Kennedy appeared in an active 
political role somewhat later. After an uneventful term as prosecutor 
Kennedy turned to city politics and on his first essay was defeated for 
the office of mayor. In the twenties, however, he was elected for suc- 
cessive terms. 

Kennedy was not a trial lawyer but won his place in public favor 
because of his services as a sound administrator and amateur historian. 
He was an ardent admirer of the pioneer and a collector of items con- 
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nected with the history of the state and county. His log cabin located 
on Kennedy Place was fitted with pioneer furnishings and housed a 
collection of Lincoln photographs along with other memorials. For 
two decades Dumont Kennedy was the prime mover in arranging 
historic occasions and his interest was largely responsible for the reor- 
ganization of the Montgomery County Historical Society. 

Jere West was well known because of his long service as judge of 
the circuit court which covered the years 1897-1929. An unfortunate 
decision in a well-publicized divorce case led to his defeat. He was 
succeeded by E. A. Rice who was the incumbent in 1941. 

Judge West’s tenure of office extended through the war years into 
the troubled twenties. In addition to the usual crimes against person 
and property there was the particular problem involved in enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment. Newspapers carried reports of 
trials of bootleggers and of police-court cases involving disorderly 
conduct and public intoxication. It was a period when citizens de- 
manded action from the county prosecutor but were reluctant to 
appear as witnesses. It was also the period when the Ku Klux Klan 
was active and it was whispered that several county officials received 
active support of that organization. However, it must be reported 
that Crawfordsville and Montgomery County never fell under control 
of the Stevenson gang. 

Another secret organization with a more creditable record than 
the Klan was still active in the twenties after a career of sixty years. 
The National Horse Thief Detective Association in its later years 
was primarily a social organization, although on several occasions 
members of Montgomery County Councils exercised their powers 
as deputies and arrested violators of the law. 

Public opinion, however, was opposed to the grant of police power 
to any secret organization and on March 9, 1933, the state legislature 
rescinded the law which had deputized members of the Horse Thief 
Detective Association as law-enforcement officers. This act proved a 
death blow to the national organization but it was to be more than 
twenty years before the last local unit in Montgomery County was 
dissolved. 

In the twenties bona fide reform movements emanated from the 
churches rather than from the Klan or similar organizations. Some 
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members of the ministerial association who were openly critical of the 
Klan were leaders in the demand for enforcement of the Sunday- 
closing law. For a brief period in 1924-25 the administration of 
Mayor Kennedy achieved some compliance with the so-called Blue 
Laws, but public support was less than enthusiastic and there was a 
return to the old order. The county felt the pressure for reform and 
in several townships the Klan was briefly active. Actual law enforce- 
ment, however, was left to the officials of the county. 

The county prosecutors beginning with 1914 were I. Clouser, 
H. T. Ristine, R. Caldwell, H. D. Michael, W. H. Linn, G. L. Bru- 
baker, R. O. Evans, W. Haney and R. M. Bounnell. Sheriffs for the 
same period were J. F. Wren, J. T. Pruitt, I. T. Luddington, T. W. 
Rice, W. F. Hitch, V. Bowers, M. Remley and H. A. Roth. The 
county health commissioners were Doctors H. W. Sigmond, T. L. 
Cooksey, R. J. Millis, J. B. Griffith, A. K. Noblett and F. A. Dennis. 
T. C. Crabbs, W. A. Collings, J. Schultz, C. McClamroch and W. W. 
Ashby served successively as presidents of the county council. 

Representatives in the state legislature beginning with 1919 were 
R. Lowe, F. Nolan, N. Busenbark, E. Berry, M. F. Coons. I. Clouser 
served one term as joint-senator from Montgomery and Putnam 
counties. 

Among those who played an important part in county politics or 
held one of the twenty-six administrative or judicial offices were C. F. 
Cornell, K. M. Laurimore, M. H. Zeller and H. G. Chadwick. 

As was the case with other agricultural areas, offices in Montgom- 
ery County were in most instances held by two groups, farm owners 
and lawyers. Lawyers occupied the offices requiring legal knowledge 
and farmers held the administrative offices. Sometimes the long-time 
incumbent of an office evolved into a professional politician and 
Crawfordsville as well as Montgomery County had a few citizens who 
completed their careers as office-holders in Indianapolis or Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Actually the great maj ority of local lawyers restricted their atten- 
tion to practice of the profession. In 1941 there were twenty-four 
lawyers. Iwo family groups including father and son were in the list, 
A. N. and B. B. Foley and Chase and Robert B. Harding. Of the 
twenty other lawyers seven were listed as city or county officers. 
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Well-known veteran lawyers in 1940 were H. T. Ristine, A. Mc- 
Gaughey, J. J. Molony, T. E. O’Connor, W. W. Spencer, H. A. 
Sommer, W. J. Sprow, Chase Harding and A. N. Foley. Younger 
lawyers of this year included J. R. Berry, W. W. Kummings, S. F. 
Husted, J. B. Newlin, A. A. Watts and B. Young. 

The legal profession as might be expected contributed leaders in 
civic activities of the community and were numbered among the men 
selected to direct service clubs, act on church boards or take part in 
educational affairs. Chase Harding, Benjamin Crane and F. G. David- 
son were trustees of Wabash College. Andrew Foley was active in 
fund drives and Howard Sommer was active in church and service- 
club affairs. Chase Harding, as we recorded earlier, was an active and 
efficient member of the draft board 1917-18. He also served as an 
officer or director of many local businesses. 

We have noted in another chapter the leaders in business and 
industry and at this point wish to recall their activities in civic affairs. 
The outstanding public services rendered by Shirl Herr and Dumont 
Kennedy have already been presented and the work of leaders in rec- 
reational and club groups entered in the record. In addition, the work 
of officers in one important civic group should be given a place in 
the story of the thirties. 

The great depression of 1929 brought unemployment and want 
to many families. Local leaders were quick to recognize a need for 
organized relief. An association known as the Community Chest was 
established with the express purpose of giving prompt aid to the needy 
and of creating jobs for the unemployed. The organization cooper- 
ated with government agencies and was an effective force in meeting 
the challenge of the depression years. The success of the association 
led to the formation of a permanent agency known as the Crawfords- 
ville United Community Fund. Harry Freedman and Andrew N. 
Foley pioneered in this constructive activity. Reverend Verne Oggel 
and John Binford were active in the formative years. Much of the case 
field-work was done by Mrs. Nina Jones. 

The activities of the Montgomery County Chamber of Commerce 
have been presented in another chapter and it is necessary only to 
observe that the decade preceding the Second World War was a 
time of change and challenge. Russell H. Thompson, followed by 
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Glen B. Maple were secretaries of the organization during this time. 
Under Thompson there was close cooperation between Crawfords- 
ville and the other county towns with an increase in the number of 
members from various communities. 

The county in 1940 had a population of 27,231. The county seat 
had increased in numbers but there was an actual decrease in popula- 
tion in areas outside Crawfordsville. The introduction of improved 
farm machinery brought a decline in the number of agricultural em- 
ployees and an exodus to industrial centers. Production, however, 
continued to rise and the county maintained its position as one of the 
foremost agricultural areas in the state. 

Montgomery County indicated its interest in agricultural advance 
by acting promptly when the Indiana county-agent law was passed 
in 1913. The law provided that a petition must be filed and $ 500 ad- 
vanced by interested citizens before an agent could be appointed. 
County School Superintendent Otis Hall enlisted local support and 
filed a petition with the county council. This action constituted a 
mandate to appropriate the necessary money. Through the recom- 
mendation of Purdue University, R. A. Chitty was appointed and 
took office on January 1, 1914. Chitty served until May 31, 1919, and 
was succeeded by O. E. Ackerson who resigned on October SeO22. 

For the next seventeen years, failure to meet conditions of the 
law resulted in a vacancy in the office. County leaders in business and 
agriculture were finally roused to action and on January 1, 1939, G. A. 
Sowers was appointed to the position. 

The work of the county agent had expanded rapidly and involved 
problems of home economics as well as of agriculture. The local office 
was a clearing house for presentation of advanced methods of agri- 
culture developed through the agricultural extension service of Pur- 
due University and activities of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Improvement of the agricultural economy through technological 
advances and the development of more scientific methods were most 
notable following World War I. The changes had been under way 
for sometime before the war but were accelerated by that world- 
shaking event. 

The process of change was reflected in another field of more in- 
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terest to the genealogist than to the agricultural economist. The his- 
torian interested in family names and racial traditions can find a story 
in the study of the lists of names that appear in the city and county 
directories. Some deductions made from a hasty examination are 
obvious, others at best disconcerting and sometimes disappointing. 

As might be expected the Smiths, Johnsons, Millers, ‘Thompsons, 
Wilsons, Joneses, Taylors and Davises were among the most numer- 
ous, ranging from 213 for Smith to 80 for Davis. 

Pioneer names identified with old-stock German, Dutch and 
Scotch-Irish settlers were listed in the 1942 directory: Myers 69, 
Swank 52, Harshbarger 27, Himes 33, Van Cleave 58 and Booher 41. 

The Clousers, Fruitses, Grenards, Rushes, Rusks and Bunnells each — 
had at least twenty separate entries, but other once well-known names 
had vanished. There were now no families recorded under the names 
Beard, Canby, Cumberland, Keeney, Naylor, Smart and Winton. 
There were one hundred entries under Wilson but not one spelled 
with two l’s. 

George Harney was the sole representative of his family bearing 
the name and Isaac C. Elston, Jr. was the sole representative of the 
Elston clan. 

Of course some of the unnamed families were represented by 
descendants from the distaff side of the family but the name was gone 
from community records. Actually Montgomery County did not 
suffer from effects of the population exodus as much as did the 
average Indiana county, but migration plus what “Teddy” Roose- 
velt called “race suicide” played a part in the slow but sure attrition 
in pioneer names. 

In the decade following the Civil War and again after the First 
World War there was a movement into the county, especially into 
Crawfordsville, bringing new names as well as some cultural changes 
into the community. The Durhams, Kennedys, Thompsons, ‘Tinsleys, 
and Vorises were post-Civil War settlers who became important lead- 
ers in professional and civic affairs. Many of these leaders served well 
into the twentieth century along with representatives of the original 
pioneer families. | 

After 1918 another addition was made to the old order when young 
men came into the community to participate in business or profes- 
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sional activities. The new group did not invest in land as did their 
predecessors but their attitude on social and political issues was in 
general accord with that of the older generation. They too repre- 
sented the conservative tradition and on the whole approved the 1938 
statement in the announcement of the Montgomery County Chamber 
of Commerce in its Industrial Survey Brief of Crawfordsville, Indiana: 


“An American population of 10,000 people. A probable savings 
of 20% in operating costs. No labor trouble, no factions. . . . The 
home of Wabash College and a Republican City. No industrial failures 
in nine years. A community that appreciates and protects its Indus- 
tries, and a Civic Organization that will go to any length to build the 
payrolls.” 


It is not necessary or desirable in this history to evaluate this state- 
ment from the Chamber of Commerce but the casual reader in the 
year 1938 would realize that Montgomery County was somewhat to 
the right of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. The city like the rest 
of the county was predominantly Republican and with exceptions 
noted later elected that party’s candidates to office. 

Crawfordsville mayors from 1914—1941 were in order of service: 
W. C. Murphy, D. Kennedy, E. Berry, D. Kennedy, T. L. Cooksey, 
B. E. May and again T. L. Cooksey. The city attorneys in succession 
were J. B. Murphy, R. H. Williams, F. G. Davidson, H. D. Michaels, 
W. J. Sprow, H. T. Ristine, A. McGaughey and R. O. Evans. C. H. 
Harlan, H. C. Watson, G. W. Hamilton, Laurel Kirtley and C. D. 
Jones were the city clerks. The office of chief-of-police was held by 
W. V. Stewart, E. Hill, J. E. Irwin, J. Brothers, V. O. Shields, H. 
Young, T. W. Rice and M. Remley. The fire department chiefs were 
J. W. Hurley, E. C. Krug, C. M. Williams, H. Young and Elmer 
Wood. Among the councilmen who took an important part in civic 
affairs were W. F. Freeman, F. Howard, R. Bonwell and H. Morrison. 

‘The National Guard had a unit in Crawfordsville which was under 
successive commanders: G. V. Kendall, R. E. Vaughan and O. Crece- 
lius during this period. The most important national appointment, that 
of postmaster, was successively held by W. H. Johnston, W. Endicott 
and I. Clouser. 

Although western and southern townships showed Democratic 
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leanings the county was predominantly Republican. Union Town- 
ship, dominated in voting by Crawfordsville, was a Republican 
stronghold and only a major upset in the form of a national landslide 
disturbed the normal Republican majority. Occasionally a popular 
candidate like Judge West could overcome the handicap but when 
this occurred it usually involved an office where nonpartisanship was 
expected. This qualification was especially important in the office of 
circuit judge. 

In the twenties the county and city voted the Republican ticket 
with one notable exception. Judge Jere West, Democrat, was elected 
often with no opposition. In the thirties, however, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt landslides brought a Democratic victory for the local 
ticket. In 1932 local voters cast the majority ballot for the Democratic 
party and all elective county officials were Democrats. Earl Berry, 
later to be elected mayor, became representative to the state legis- 
lature. 

In 1936 the county again voted for Roosevelt but local offices were 
divided between the two parties. During the year the community was 
the center of unusual political activity culminating in rallies for each 
party on October 21, 1936. In the afternoon the Republicans held a 
rally at Lane Place to observe the centennial of the first Republican 
National Convention. Lane’s services as chairman of that first con- 
vention were recalled, and there was a partisan speech by Colonel 
Frank Knox, the vice-presidential nominee. 

The Democrats held their meeting in the evening and the feature 
of the rally was a party appeal from Indiana Governor Paul McNutt. 

This year marked high tide in Democratic affairs in county and 
city, for beginning with the so per cent success in the county 1936 
election the Republicans were on their way back to power. Not for 
two decades were Democratic party officials to be again in control 
on the local front. 

One political question ignoring party lines involved foreign policy 
during the thirties. Indiana, like other Ohio Valley states, had an able 
and articulate isolationist group who supported the position of Colo- 
nel McCormick of the Chicago Tribune and the America First Com- 
mittee. The conservative wing of the Indiana Republican party sup- 
ported the isolationist view, but the liberals headed by Wendell Will- 
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kie held that isolationism was impractical and unrealistic. The anti- 
isolationists formed an Indiana Committee for National Defense and 
led by organizers in Indianapolis and Crawfordsville started a cam- 
paign for preparedness. 

The America First group held that policies of the Indiana Com- 
mittee for National Defense, which later joined the General Commit- 
tee for National Defense, would inevitably lead to American partici- 
pation in the war. This participation, they declared, was avoidable 
only if America kept hands off the international dispute. The Craw- 
fordsville branch of the American Association of University Women 
conducted local forums on the issue and representatives of town and 
gown took part in discussions dealing with the question. 

The issue, however, was forgotten on the day of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Young men who had argued for pacifism, 
isolationists, neutralists, and interventionists—all of them faced an ac- 
complished fact. Those eligible for service, regardless of pre-Pearl 
Harbor views, abandoned words for arms—all equally convinced that 
winning the war was the immediate problem. 

The 1938 directory had the following summary: 


“Montgomery County has a population of approximately 27,000. 
Its assessed valuation is $31,539,364. It was first in rural free mail 
delivery. It was first in the consolidation of rural schools. It stands 
near the head of the counties of the nation in the production of live 
stock. Through its sales pavilion more than $300,000 worth of live 
stock is sold annually. It has 650 miles of certified gravel road and has 
paved 45 miles of its highways with an 18-foot concrete roadway.” 


When this entry was made Hitler had just taken the first step that 
was to lead to total war. Three years later the United States was to 
be drawn into a struggle that was to cover every section of the 
world and bring drastic changes in the economic and financial world. 
Progress in the future would be measured in terms of inflated prices 
and manifold mechanical advances. Transportation, agricultural pro- 
duction and industry would all display the new look, while political 
institutions retained identical names and methods prevailing at the 
turn of the century. 

Perhaps it is necessary in a democracy that our civic institutions 
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change more slowly than our instruments of distribution and pro- 
duction. Certainly the annalist must accept this obvious fact when he 
looks at the record of history. 

Ever since the development of automobile transportation reform- 
ers have talked of the consolidation of counties as a matter of effi- 
ciency and economy but the need for a constitutional amendment and 
the opposition of local units offer almost insuperable obstacles to 
change. 

On the municipal front there has been a movement to secure gen- 
eral laws permitting the establishment of a city manager or commis- 
sion plan of government. It is not the province of the historian to argue 
the advantages or limitations of such reform measures. They are | 
recorded here with a final observation that such reforms will come 
more slowly than changes in business or industry. 

Public buildings in the city had witnessed the inevitable changes 
that come with the passage of time. In the period since 1900 all public 
structures except some school buildings had undergone change. Even 
the county courthouse which sturdily held its ground against all 
movements aimed at demolition had to submit to an amputation when 
its clock tower was removed. The sheriff’s residence remained its 
Victorian self but the jail had a major internal operation in 1938. 

In 1881 a German inventor had built a so-called revolving jail for 
the county. Actually the cells rather than the jail revolved. The cells 
were triangular-shaped spaces centered on a revolving shaft which 
worked on the principle of the merry-go-round. Steel bars enclosed 
a double deck of cells and there was one entry to the outer rim of the 
cell structure. The steel-enclosed series of cells could only be entered 
at one point, when a particular steel cage arrived at the opening in the 
outer circle of bars. The prisoner was put through this opening and 
the hand-operated crank moved the pie-shaped cell beyond the open- 
ing and the next barred room awaited a guest. Only the operation of 
the revolving mechanism could bring the occupant of a cell to the 
Opening in the outer wall of bars and any sudden outbreak of fire 
could bring death to a trapped prisoner. In 1938 the ingenious but 
dangerous contraption was modified and individual doors provided 
for each cell. The improvement represented a moral rather than an 
artistic gain. 
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~The most noteworthy county building was the Culver Hospital 
that provided ninety beds in 1941. Its story is given more attention 
in connection with the section on doctors and medicine. 

In 1941 property owned or controlled by the state included the 
National Guard Armory on North Green Street. In this building the 
State Highway Commission had its offices. The Auto License office 
was located at 111 East Market and the State Re-employment Agency 
had space in the basement of the courthouse. 

The city building, located on North Green Street in IQOI, Was re- 
placed by a modern building in 1932. This new structure housing the 
police department, the central fire department, council room and the 
offices of all city officials was located on the northeast corner of Water 
and Pike Streets. 

In 1911 Harry J. Milligan donated forty acres to the city for use 
as a public park and in 1934 the city’s holdings were increased by the 
construction of a municipal golf course on land adjoining the park. 

Two important downtown acquisitions were made when the city 
took over Lane Place in 1931 and the Lew Wallace Study in 1941. As 
noted in another chapter the Lane Home is leased to the Montgomery 
County Historical Foundation and the city controls the Wallace 
property through an appointive group known as the Lew Wallace 
Study Board. The spacious grounds connected with these properties 
give to downtown Crawfordsville a park-like area unequaled for 
cities of its size in Indiana. 

The acquisition of land and buildings was only part of the process 
of change taking place in the community. Other developments are 
emphasized when we consider the reforms and improvements called 
for by women church leaders in 1896. In that year the ladies of the 
Methodist Church edited the Woman’s Edition of the Journal. The 
important feature of the paper dealt with civic affairs and took the 
form of an opinion poll. Seventeen well-known women were asked 
what the city needed most and their views given in condensed version 
were as follows: 


General improvement of streets, 4 votes; a sewerage system, 3 
votes; a local welfare agency, 3 votes; revival in religion, 2 votes; 
closing or strict control of saloons, 2 votes; a public library, 1 vote; 
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women’s right to vote on liquor question, 1 vote and coeducation at 
Wabash, 1 vote. 


By 1941 all these objectives except coeducation at Wabash and 
the outlawing of the saloon had been realized. Even the licensed bar- 
room had been eliminated for a quarter of a century, first by local 
and then by national prohibition. Other improvements had been made 
including a sewerage system, street improvements, a welfare agency 
and a public library. 

The right to vote went beyond a grant of suffrage on the liquor 
issue for the Nineteenth Amendment gave women voting equality 
with men. The suffrage amendment had little immediate effect on 
the community in the first two decades of its application. Women 
generally voted as their husbands did and the prediction that women 
voters would give great impetus to reform movements was not real- 
ized in the period before 1941. In some parts of Indiana the League 
of Women Voters did work for reform of state welfare institutions 
but in Crawfordsville a league was not organized before mid-century. 

Some young people found this delay in taking up new movements 
another evidence of the essential conservatism of the Athens of Indi- 
ana and, like many cities of its size, Crawfordsville lost many of its 
youth to the urban centers of the nation. By 1941 there was some 
evidence of a counter movement but the dynamic character of that 
de-centralization was not apparent until the postwar period. 


Conditions in 1900—Medical progress and the Medical 
Society—Physicians in city and county—Effect of World 
War I—Improvements in Culver Hospital—Leaders in 
hospital campaign—Medical personnel after World War I— 
Conditions in 1941. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Medicine in the 
Twentieth Century 


Ghee IN practice of the art and science of medicine 
came gradually, and the constructive developments of preventive med- 
icine were not noticeable until some time after the publication of 
the findings concerning the significance of the science of bacteriol- 
ogy. Since scientists must, perforce, take one step at a time in the 
creation of safe drugs, another interval elapsed before the use of im- 
munizers was in actual practice. This understandably uneven progress 
was evident in the study of vital statistics in state and nation. 

In Montgomery County serious epidemics were still common at 
the turn of the century. Many persons opposed or avoided inocula- 
tion and it was hard to enforce quarantine laws. The first decade of 
the twentieth century, however, saw real progress. ‘The passage of 
the Pure Food and Drug acts, along with anti-spitting and other 
sanitary laws, was an important step in education by regulation. ‘The 
historian finds thereafter a gradual diminution in the prevalence of 
smallpox, scarlet fever and other epidemic diseases. The newspapers 
began to carry reports of new methods in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. The names of certain diseases such as cholera, milk sick and 
malaria disappeared from news columns and the tragic record of 
deaths in epidemics became a thing of the past. Not until the influ- 
enza visitation of 1918-19 is the earlier mortality record of cholera, 
typhus or diphtheria equaled. 

In 1901 Crawfordsville had an active board of health with Dr. J. N. 
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Taylor as the medical representative. This group was especially active 
in enforcement of sanitary regulations and in isolation of contagious 
disease. 

As important as any development at the turn of the century was 
the construction of Culver Hospital. In 1900 a few men and women 
expressed serious concern about the lack of hospital facilities and a 
tentative organization was set up on February 16, 1900. The group 
selected L. A. Clark president and M. B. Thomas secretary and pro- 
ceeded to draw up articles of association. There were twenty-eight 
members in the original group including seven representative women 
and Silas Peterson of Darlington. Actually the Women’s Union of 
Crawfordsville had taken the responsibility for raising necessary 
funds, but their task was lightened when Mrs. M. L. Culver of St. 
Louis contributed $10,000 of the $12,000 required to construct the 
building. Rooms were equipped by contributions from the Tribe of 
Ben Hur, the Order of Red Men and a number of individuals. The 
hospital was dedicated on Thanksgiving Day, 1902. 

The name Culver Hospital honored the donor of the major gift. 
In the twenties, when the county took over the financing of the insti- 
tution, the name was changed to the Montgomery County Culver 
Union Hospital. 

In 1900 some physicians who had secured their training through 
the apprentice system were still practicing but by 1913 they had all 
but disappeared from the scene. Of the twenty-six physicians listed 
in the 1900 directory half had died or retired. Best known among 
those who remained were P. J. Barcus, E. H. Cowan, J. F. Davidson, 
W. T. Gott, H. E. Greene, the two Griffiths, husband and wife, and 
J. N. Taylor. Those beginning practice after 1900 included G. E. 
Clements, R. H. Gerard, G. P. Ramsey, F. A. Dennis, F. O. Schenck, 
H. W. Sigmond, A. A. Swope, and G. T. Williams. 

All but two of these physicians were listed as members of the 
county medical society. Dr. Royal Gerard’s primary interest was in 
his work as medical director and supreme chief of the Tribe of Ben 
Hur. Dr. John N. Taylor was an individualist who apparently pre- 
ferred to give his leisure time to writing. 

The Montgomery County Medical Society was the oldest profes- 
sional organization in the community. We have noted in an earlier 
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chapter the names of the charter members of the association. In this 
chapter we are concerned with the history of the society. Its minutes 
are the best source of information concerning professional interests 
and activities of the community’s practicing physicians. 

One of the society’s members, T. J. Griffith, used his minutes as 
secretary of the society as the source of information in writing a 
chapter for the History of Montgomery County. This contribution 
was entitled “The Medical Profession and Society,” and it is an inter- 
esting and fairly accurate record of local physicians of the nineteenth 
century. 

During the period 1872-1941 the record for service as secretary 
of the society was made by P. J. Barcus who held the office for a _ 
total of seven years. Other secretaries whose minutes contribute to 
our information include G. T. Williams, A. L. Loop, B. N. Lingeman 
and W. Dodds. 

The society, organized in 1872, held irregular meetings for many 
years. In the two decades preceding 1907 the average number of 
meetings per year was nine with attendance averaging twelve. 

In 1904 the number of active members was twenty-three, with 
seventeen resident in Crawfordsville and one each in Alamo, Ladoga, 
Linden, New Market, Waveland and Waynetown. In 1910 the num- 
ber had increased to thirty-four with twenty-one located in Craw- 
fordsville. Attendance was satisfactory considering the demands of 
the profession and at most meetings a professional essay on some 
phase of medical practice was presented, oftentimes by a visiting 
doctor. 

The society from the beginning was concerned about the prob- 
lem of medical ethics. Article II of the original constitution provided: 
“The objects of this society shall be the advancement of medical 
knowledge, the elevation of professional character, the protection of 
the interests of its members, the extension of the bounds of medical 
science, the promotion of all measures adapted to the relief of the 
suffering, and to improve the health and to protect the lives of the 
community.” Minutes indicate that the society accepted Article II 
as a guide for action. 

In 1882 a member was expelled for unprofessional conduct and 
on several occasions reprimands were voted. Beginning with the nine- 
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ties more papers on preventive medicine were presented covering such 
subjects as the use of serums, the problem of epidemic disease and the 
importance of public hygiene. One of the pioneer doctors found only 
one supporter when he criticized the use of antitoxins; even a number 
of his own Civil War generation disagreed with him. 

Committees were appointed to work with the state medical society 
to secure strict licensing laws and to promote public health legislation. 
In 1911 when there was an attempt to remove Dr. Wiley from his 
post as administrator of the Pure Food and Drug Act, the Montgom- 
ery County Medical Society gave unanimous support to a formal 
protest. The letter signed by J. L. Burke, president, and J. L. Beatty, 
secretary, endorsed Wiley’s administration of the national pure-food 
laws and concluded: “This Society deprecates any effort to procure 
his (Dr. Wiley’s) removal by The Interests, on account of such ad- 
ministration. We therefore pray that the President will be guided 
solely, as to the rights and interests of the whole people in regard to 
the retention or dismissal of Dr. Wiley.” 

Beginning with 1912 an increasing number of township physicians 
joined the medical society. The coming of the automobile simplified 
the problem of attendance and encouraged applications for member- 
ship. Of the twelve county members listed in 1912 five were still prac- 
ticing in 1921. The five were E. C. Lidikay and S. R. Peacock of 
Ladoga; T. Z. Ball, Waveland; H. M. Bounnell, Waynetown and 
J. B. Griffith, Alamo. By 1931 the society’s membership list included 
three additional names, M. E. Gross, Ladoga, H. T. Kindell, New 
Richmond and S. T. Bronaugh, New Ross. 

During the period 1910-41 a number of veterans disappeared from 
the scene. W. H. Hyten served Parkersburg for half a century and 
was a civic leader in the community until his death in 1912. W. J. 
Hurt and A. N. Hamilton were long-time physicians in Waynetown, 
the former dying in 1919 and the latter in 1926. G. W. Eddingfield 
of Mace also died in 1926 after forty years of service. N. R. Peacock 
of Darlington was the veteran practitioner of Franklin ‘Township 
until his passing in 1936. 

These country doctors, some of them in practice since the seven- 
ties, had within their lifetime witnessed changes in medical practice 
that would have been inconceivable to the saddlebag doctor of the 
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pioneer period. In 1913 the anonymous writer of the introductory 
section of Dr. Griffith’s chapter on medicine written for the county 
history, made the following generalization: 


“The science of medicine in the last half century, has made rapid 
advancement and in surgery the last twenty-five years has revolution- 
ized the science entirely. ‘The great colleges, hospitals, and universi- 
ties have educated a vast army of capable men, who have progressed 
to a point where the diseases once thought almost incurable, have 
come to be looked upon as simple in treatment. ‘The per cent of cases 
lost now is comparatively small to what it was in pioneer days.” 


The country doctor had seen the dawn of the age of miracles with 


its use of vaccines, serums, antiseptics and anesthetics. Generally the 


veteran listened to the younger man in the profession and accepted 
the advance in the science of medicine without protest, but the min- 
utes of the medical society indicate that on occasion a veteran prac- 
titioner could not be reconciled to the new order. 

On one matter all members of the county organization were 
agreed or at least the minutes show unanimity. When the question of 
hospital accommodations was considered, there was general approval 
of a plan for enlargement and modernization of the institution. At 
the time it was built Culver Hospital was considered adequate, but 
within a decade the medical profession and the public were aware of 
the fact that the hospital could not meet the standards of modern 
medicine. The opening of World War I, however, interfered with 
the plans for hospital expansion and when the United States entered 
the war in 1917 the project was shelved for the duration of hostilities. 

The medical profession is always one of the first to feel the impact 
of war and the local medical society took prompt action when the 
war got under way. The Montgomery County Medical Society held 
a special meeting on June 1, 1917, attended by forty doctors includ- 
ing some non-members of the society, and there was unanimous agree- 
ment that the need of the army for medical personnel must be met. 
An auxiliary medical defense committee was appointed with W. T. 
Gott as chairman and W. W. Munsell as secretary. 

In the chapter dealing with the First World War we have noted 
the services of members of the profession in the armed forces and on 
the home front. It is only necessary to offer an additional observation 
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that 25 per cent of the members of the county medical society were 
in active service before the end of the war. The physicians serving the 
community faced a difficult problem for the duration of hostilities, 
especially when the influenza epidemic brought a constantly increas- 
ing demand for their services during the last phase of the war. 

In 1919 the Montgomery County Medical Society considered 
the problems that had arisen during the war. There was renewed dis- 
cussion of the need for a new hospital building. Doctors recognized 
the service of the original Culver Hospital but felt that it was badly 
designed and had outlived its usefulness. County residents had also 
felt the need for hospital accommodation, and there was general 
opinion that the county government should extend support to the 
institution to assure the benefits of modern medical care to all the 
residents of Montgomery County. 

Through the decade of the twenties the problem was discussed 
by church members and service clubs as well as by the medical society, 
but only after ten years of recurring agitation was the hope of civic 
and professional leaders realized. 

It was May 10, 1929, when the Review announced the opening of 
the Culver Union Hospital building for May 12th. The new build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $125,000. 

Shirl Herr, chairman of the board of trustees, had been the prime 
mover in securing county support in financing the building. Miss 
Lizzie Goeppinger, superintendent of the hospital, was credited with 
“untiring attention to the practical needs of a modern institution.” 

Within a decade public awareness of the importance of proper 
medical care caused serious overcrowding and a popular demand for 
increased accommodations. In 1940 work was begun on a new addi- 
tion and on January 1, 1941, the Crawfordsville Review announced 
that the $100,000 improvement was practically completed. 

The story of the construction of Culver Union Hospital would 
not be complete without some further notice of the outstanding serv- 
ice of Shirl Herr who contributed more to the success of the hospital 
project than any other individual. Unquestionably his greatest single 
service was to the hospital but he gave time and money to other 
public interests and the influence of this citizen was felt in many 
diverse fields. 
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Shirl Herr was born in Lapland, Indiana, on April 21, 1875. He 
was of Pennsylvania-German stock and brought up in the tradition 
of that sturdy people. His formal education included a few terms in 
Lebanon High School and after this formal training he embarked on 
a system of self-education, especially in the science of plant culture. 

He came to Crawfordsville in 1906, worked for a time for the 
Crabbs, Reynolds Seed Company and then became founder of the 
Crawfordsville Seed Company. His contributions to the seed industry 
were of great importance, particularly in improvement of devices 
for cleaning seeds. He also invented a magnetic balance for locating 
underground minerals and metals. 

Primarily, however, Shirl was a public servant, as a citation of his 
activities will indicate. He was a trustee of the Presbyterian Church 
and an active member of the Montgomery County Historical Society. 
As a member of the historical group he was the leader in saving and 
restoring Lane Place and at the time of his death was president of the 
Montgomery County Historical Foundation. 

As chairman of the hospital board he worked untiringly to sell 
the need for a new building to the public. His friendships with 
county residents, the confidence of local officials in his sincerity and 
integrity and the cooperation of loyal friends saw the project to a 
successful culmination. County officials voted funds to aid in con- 
struction and maintenance and local civic organizations gave en- 
thusiastic support in time and money. Physicians of the community 
recognized his service as an outstanding contribution to the physical 
welfare of the county and remember him as an unflagging optimist 
in the face of many obstacles. 

When Shirl Herr died on October 1, 1936, the entire community 
realized that it had lost its first citizen and a large number of profes- 
sional men, teachers and employees knew they had lost a personal 
friend. One of his employees probably gave Shirl Herr the best brief 
characterization when he said “Shirl wasn’t your boss, he was your 
fellow worker. You worked with him not for him.” 

Shortly after completion of the hospital addition in 1941, Dr. G. T. 
Williams completed his collection of photographs of community 
physicians. Except for six who had retired or moved away, these 
were likenesses of men who had died by 1941. The 105 photographs 
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include many physicians who practiced in the locality for a few years 
and then moved to some other section or even took up some other 
profession. 

This shifting was especially notable during the nineteenth century 
but after 1900 there was much more permanency of location and vo- 
cation. Better training, a more certain income and a general increase 
in the demands of the profession developed a pride and loyalty in 
the doctor’s calling that was reflected in the attitude of the local 
physician. Of course many veteran practitioners held a high place 
in the affections of the people but the profession did not attain its 
unusually high standing until the twentieth century. The growing 
complexities of modern medical practice, the increase in the number 
of specialists and the impressive number and variety of modern 
machines were at once mystifying and awesome to the layman. 
These reactions would have been more pronounced had the bystander 
been able to visualize and understand the effect of the Second World 
War on the machines and methods of modern medicine. 

The influence of the new hospital on the profession was reflected 
in the growth of the Montgomery County Medical Society. In 1928 
it had twenty-seven members, five registered from county towns 
other than Crawfordsville. In 1931 the membership had risen to 
thirty-six, with nine from other towns. Meetings were held monthly 
with attendance ranging from twenty to thirty-three. 

Notable changes in personnel were apparent in postwar years. 
Nine men practicing in 1900 were still active in 1919 and all of these 
physicians except A. A. Swope have been identified. Dr. Swope was a 
popular doctor who was a practitioner of the “art of medicine.” He 
took an active part in the business and social life of the city until his 
death in 1937. 

In the twenty-one years following 1919 there were marked differ- 
ences both as to number and names of physicians and surgeons ap- 
pearing in the directory. The total list had dwindled from twenty- 
four to sixteen, and four doctors practicing in 1919 were still active 
in 1941. They were T. Z. Ball, T. L. Cooksey, A. L. Loop and G. T. 
Williams. 

Among other names appearing on the list were G. A. Collett and 
H. C. Wallace, surgeons, and B. N. Lingeman, eye, ear, nose and 
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throat specialist. Among those who served in general practice over 
a long period were F. A. Daugherty, John L. Sharp and H. A. 
Kinnaman. 

Wallace and Collett were elected Fellows of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, an honor that had been bestowed on one other 
local doctor, Paul J. Barcus. Dr. Lingeman was interested in child 
welfare work, while F. A. Daugherty was active as a member and 
officer of the American Legion. In the thirties John L. Sharp was for 
some time secretary of the Montgomery County Medical Society. 

H. A. Kinnaman held several county and city positions as a medi- 
cal officer, but his great contribution was as a diagnostician and gen- 
eral practitioner. He carried a heavy burden of responsibility on the 
home front during the war period. 

In 1933 Dr. Wemple Dodds joined the hospital staff as pathologist. 
He quickly established himself as an outstanding leader in his field 
and his laboratory was of primary importance to the hospital in the 
diagnosis and prognosis of disease. 

By 1941 many of the changes in medical practice first noticed at 
the turn of the century were apparent to the lay observer. The so- 
called country doctor had disappeared. Office consultations largely 
took the place of house calls. Scientific equipment was increased and 
improved. There was some complaint about the new order, especially 
about the decrease in house calls, but the relative decline in the num- 
ber of physicians and resulting pressure on the individual doctor’s 
time made some changes mandatory. 

Actually the effects of the changes were an advantage to the 
patient, as improvement in general health indicated. Of course the 
abatement of epidemics, the more general use of serums and the en- 
forcement of health regulations contributed to the marked decline 
in the death rate, but these too were contributions of the researcher 
and of the doctor. 

One question was still a subject for acrimonious debate in 1941. 
It involved the attempt of some political leaders to meet increasing 
medical costs by the introduction of socialized medicine. The local 
doctors through the medical society expressed great opposition to 
government controls such as were applied in England and instead 
advocated a voluntary system of health insurance. In the end this 
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voluntary plan was accepted by the public and met with approval. 

Dentistry developed slowly for some time after the Civil War. We 
have noted that one or two professional dentists were advertising at 
the time of the Civil War, but the public was not ready to make any 
general response to the pioneers in the field. Doctors still pulled 
teeth in 1865. There was a general public attitude that said in effect 
that the way to treat an ailing tooth was to extract it. In fact many 
early dentists did more fitting of plates than filling of teeth. Unfor- 
tunately false sets were too often more ornamental than useful. Not 
until the late decades of the nineteenth century do we find dentistry 
developing the sound techniques that are now a commonplace. While 
the profession was raising its standards, the public was creating a 
growing demand for more dentistry. 

Beginning with the turn of the century a steady increase was noted 
in the number of dentists who made formal announcements in adver- 
tising columns of the newspaper. The city directory also gave testi- 
mony to growth in the number of practicing dentists. 

The seven dentists of 1901 had increased to thirteen in 1941. 
Three of those in practice at the turn of the century were active 
thirty years later. They were W. C. Hessler, A. M. Miller and E. W. 
Ream. The 1919 directory listed twelve practitioners, and five still 
active in 1941 were J. H. Beeson, C. C. Eyler, W. T. Linn, W. T. 
Miller and E. C. Van Der Volgen. 

During the twenties M. Bushong, J. J. Toth and R. D. Wilson 
opened offices. In the thirties they were joined by R. E. Fraser. ‘These 
four younger men along with the four veteran practitioners were the 
eight dentists listed in the 1942 directory. This list presented the 
shortest roll of names since the opening decade of the century. The 
coming of World War II had some effect on the profession but the 
shortage was in part caused by changes in the requirements for prac- 
tice. With the candidate for doctor of medicine the candidate for 
doctor of dentistry had to meet a more rigid standard to qualify for 
practice. 

This history of the community covers only a brief period of time 
compared with the centuries that have passed since the dawn of civ- 
ilization, but this short span of years has brought more changes in 
scientific adaptations than all the ages that have gone before. Whether 
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the changes have uniformly brought assurance or happiness to SOCi- 
ety remains a philosophical problem that 1s outside the scope of this 
history. It is only necessary to note here that the city and county in 
their comparatively short existence witnessed greater changes in the 
science of medicine than had occurred in all the years that had gone 
before. 


New firms in the Twenties—Leading firms of period— 
Decline of the interurban railroad—Growth of automobile 
business—Changes in retail businesses—Developments in the 
county—Prices in the Twenties and Thirties—New busi- 
nesses and changing personnel. 


Industry and Trade 1918-1941 


ol PERIOD immediately following World War I pre- 
sented the usual postwar problems of discharge and demobilization, 
but by the early twenties conditions were back to normal. Established 
businesses resumed peacetime schedules and local leaders again took 
up the problem of commercial and industrial expansion. 

The Chamber of Commerce was active in seeking new industries 
for Crawfordsville. The president, Bruce Luckett, and the secretary, 
C. W. Coons were enthusiastic when the Donnelley and Sons Print- 
ing Company of Chicago indicated that Crawfordsville was one of 
the cities under serious consideration for the location of a branch 
plant. After official visits of inspection, a decision was made and on 
September 24, 1921, local papers announced the company’s plan to 
locate in Crawfordsville. 

The local plant of R. R. Donnelley and Sons began operations on 
October 24, 1921. The business made a modest beginning in a tem- 
porary plant formerly used by a shock-absorber company. In the 
fall of 1923 a new building on Sloan Street became its permanent 
home and the printing company had taken an important step in its 
advance toward first place in local industry. 

In this development it is important to recall that the Donnelley 
headquarters in Chicago studied every city of 10,000 to 20,000 inhabi- 
tants in states of the Old Northwest plus lowa, and after two years 
of investigation chose Crawfordsville. Thomas E. Donnelley wrote: 


“We decided on Crawfordsville for two reasons. In the first place, 
we felt it was a good American city; and second, it had a college, a 
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remarkable high school, a library, and a Y.M.C.A. We felt that this 
was a community where a man, bringing up a family and thinking of 
the more serious things of life, would have advantages that could not 
be had in Chicago. After many years, we have not regretted our 
decision.” 


Mr. Donnelley was writing a quarter of a century after the plant in 
Crawfordsville opened and events had justified his views. 

When the new building was completed in 1923 there was a gen- 
eral belief that no addition would be required for many years, but by 
1926 floor space was doubled and by 1941 the plant area was again 
doubled. The labor force starting from scratch in 1921 reached 413 
in 1931, climbed to 487 in 1938 and reached 503 in 1941. Despite 
depression and threat of war, there was a steady growth which re- 
sulted in Donnelley’s having the longest employment list and the 
largest pay roll in the community. 

The company recruits its labor force from city and county and 
encourages the worker with an incentive system. There are also com- 
pany organizations in the form of social and recreational clubs. A 
large and active group is a Masonic one made up of Donnelley em- 
ployees, founded on November 5, 1938. Its annual banquet is attended 
by a large number of members and guests. 

The local division’s first job was the printing of telephone direc- 
tories. Religious publications, catalogues and encyclopedias were 
added later. A bookbindery also became an important part of local 
activity. 

Less affected by depression than the average industry, Donnel- 
ley’s recovered quickly from a brief lag in production and by 1932 
was firmly established as the leading industry in Crawfordsville. Resi- 
dent managers in the period 1921-41 in order of succession were 
George Ballinger, Perry Ballou, F. M. Hammett, Ray Allen and 
Trevor Cramer. Two long-time members of the Donnelley staff well 
known in Crawfordsville are George Manson and Ralph Moon. 

In addition to the Donnelley Company there were two locally 
owned printing firms. The Indiana Printing Company was founded 
by Hugh A. Miller, who after four decades in business was succeeded 
by his sons Binford and Hugh Miller. The Howell-Goodwin firm was 
organized when the newly consolidated newspapers gave up job print- 
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ing and the two printers, Forrest Howell and O. B. Goodwin, found 
themselves unemployed. The company established in 1929 is a small 
but prosperous concern. 

Second to Donnelley’s in volume of business and number em- 
ployed was Mid-States Steel and Wire Company. 

The predecessor of this company was the Crawfordsville Wire 
and Nail works, which was organized in 1900 by W. P. Herron, I. A. 
Detchon and C. D. Voris. Some years later Chase Harding became a 
director and legal advisor of the firm. 

The first Mid-States building, completed in 1901, was gutted by 
fire but the factory was rebuilt at once. The plant located at the junc- 
tion of the Big Four and Monon Railroads expanded rapidly. The 
History of Montgomery County for 1913 gave the following state- 
ment concerning the factory: 


“A six hundred and fifty horsepower Corliss engine propels the 
huge and intricate machinery. Seventy-five tons of metal are used 
daily in making all kinds of fence wire, galvanized wire, spring wire, 
wire nails, staples, etc. These goods go direct to jobbers and retailers 
all over the western country. From one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and seventy-five men find employment in these extensive 
works.” 


One of the important customers of Mid-States was the Pioneer 
Box Company which made wire-bound boxes. This firm directed by 
E, E. Ames operated in Crawfordsville until 1922. When the plant 
was removed the box company continued to order its wire from the 
Crawfordsville Wire and Nail Company. 

Another important product was barbed-wire fencing which had 
a growing market in Midwest agricultural communities. During the 
early twenties W. P. Herron was president of the company. 

In 1925 E. J. Sommer began his connection with the firm as an 
accountant. His selection for this office marked the first association 
of the Sommer family with the Crawfordsville Wire and Nail Mill. 
Five years later W. H. Sommer of Peoria Mid-States Steel and Wire 
Company became president and treasurer of the Crawfordsville firm 
and E. J. Sommer became vice president. In 1941 Lester Sommer 
became assistant to the president. 
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When W. H. Sommer took the presidency, the company’s name 
was changed to the Mid-States Steel and Wire Company and has 
continued to operate under that name. For almost three decades the 
management and ownership of the corporation have been vested in 
the Sommer family. 

The company had grown steadily since 1901 and had expanded 
through consolidation by absorbing the Dwiggens Wire Fence Com- 
pany of Anderson, Indiana, and the Adrian Wire Fence Company 
of Adrian, Michigan. Employment had more than doubled in the 
period 1920-41 and except for a brief period during the depression 
of 1929 there was a steady development in quality and quantity of 
production. 

In 1938 the Chamber of Commerce listed Donnelley’s and Mid- 
States Steel along with thirty-two other industries as manufacturing 
companies of the city. 

The Crawfordsville Garment Company ranked third in number 
of employees with an average pay roll of 195. Women made up the 
labor force and the hourly wage was low compared to wages paid 
by Donnelley’s or Mid-States. Three firms employed fifty to one hun- 
dred workers: the Oriental Brick, the Crawfordsville Foundry and 
the Crawfordsville Casket Companies. Other firms employing from 
thirty to fifty were Lewis-Shepherd, Crawfordsville Shale Brick, 
Hoosier Crown and Farmers Produce Companies. A public corpora- 
tion, the Crawfordsville Electric Light and Power Company, also 
employed some thirty workers. 

The brick companies had been among the leading industries in 
the post-Civil War period but the decline in demand for paving 
brick brought a gradual decrease in production and of course in the 
labor force. Lumber mills, once important factors in city and county 
industry, disappeared when the supply of virgin timber was depleted. 

Several manufacturing plants employing less than thirty men, 
while small in size, carried on prosperous businesses. These included 
the Johnson Company, water softeners; Jeschke Wire Specialties; 
Oakes Manufacturers, sheet metal; O’Neall, culverts and the Craw- 
fordsville Ice and Cold Storage Company. In 1935 the Jeschke Com- 
pany was taken over by Oscar Sommer. 

Four food-producing firms employing ten to twenty-five people 
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included Karle’s A-Loaf and Cleveland’s bakeries, Producers Dairy 
and Hi-Grade Dairy Products. In the thirties this last company was 
taken over by the Cloverleaf Dairy Company. 

Associated with agricultural development were two seed distribu- 
tors, the Crawfordsville Seed Company and the Crabbs, Reynolds, 
Taylor Company. The last-named firm also operated a number of 
grain elevators in western Indiana. At least three elevators were oper- 
ated by another local firm, the Busenbark Grain Company. 

Stock and poultry farms continued to be important as evidenced 
by such organizations as the Crawfordsville Sales Company, Ben Hur 
Packing Company and Shaver’s Hatchery. By 1941 some county 
farmers had turned to turkey raising and in a few cases developed a 
profitable business. 

The discussion of business directly concerned with agriculture 
emphasizes the fact that in 1941 the community’s biggest business 
was farming. Montgomery County farmers recognized the fact by 
taking part in activities designed to serve the individual farmer. One 
such organization was the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association 
which had been in operation since World War LI. It handled every- 
thing from fence and fertilizer to petroleum products and gave its 
members the benefits of profit sharing. The Farm Bureau operated 
two elevators, one at Brown’s Valley and one at Crawfordsville. In 
1941 the Cooperative had a petroleum division located at 213 East 
Market. 

In the decades of the twenties and thirties the supporters of pri- 
vate enterprise declared that the cop with its tax exemptions held a 
favored position in competition with nonsubsidized organizations. 
Political opposition developed especially during the thirties, but the 
post-depression laws strengthened the position of the farmer’s co- 
operatives. 

One business that caused some concern when it first appeared on 
the scene was the interurban railroad. By 1900 Indianapolis was be- 
ing connected with every section of the state through the electric 
railway and roads were projected to Crawfordsville. Local merchants 
were fearful that trade would be diverted to Indianapolis and were 
not convinced by promoters who argued that Crawfordsville would 
gain with greater accessibility of the county seat to nearby towns. 
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In any case, after a decade of discussion the first interurban line 
reached Crawfordsville from Lebanon in 1903. Five years later an- 
other line, the Terre Haute-Crawfordsville-Indianapolis Traction 
Company was in operation. 

These developments came during the heyday of the electric rail- 
road when for a few years Indianapolis was the interurban capital of 
the world. Within two decades, however, the automobile took over 
and the electric lines disappeared from the scene. ‘I'wenty-seven years 
after the first interurban car appeared on the streets of Crawfordsville 
the tracks and stations were abandoned. The depression of 1929 may 
have hastened the departure, but the real nemesis of the electric line 
was Henry Ford. Interurban travel was cheaper and did not kill as 
many people but it simply could not compete with automobiles. 

Changes in methods of communication were hastened by the de- 
mands of World War I. The use of oil by naval ships and the replace- 
ment of horses with motorized equipment marked the final chapter 
in the record of the horse-and-buggy age. The use of the airplane in 
war brought a demand for more efficient engines and these improve- 
ments were adapted for use in the automobile engine. 

Crawfordsville and Montgomery County citizens responded to 
this new development by increasing purchases of motorized farm 
equipment and automobiles. In the early twenties advertising columns 
carried names of new cars and new agencies. Most of the Crawfords- 
ville dealers in business in 1957 had made their appearance between 
1920 and 1940. 

C. F. Van Dyke was the only dealer in business in 1919 still listed 
in 1941. Perry Lewis came in the late twenties and R. M. Horner, 
O. K. Galloway, Paul Tippett, Edwards Motor Sales and Community 
Motors appeared in the thirties. 

Oil and gasoline stations, according to the directory, increased 
from three in 1919 to thirty-eight in 1941. Some auto dealers of 1919 
who sold gasoline were not listed among the regular stations and if 
these were included the twelve-fold increase would be reduced. In 
any case the growth of businesses associated with the auto industry 
was impressive. 

Special shops were listed dealing in tire repair, auto laundering, 
battery and ignition service and in repair of mechanical difficulties. 
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Chain stores dealing in auto accessories were scattered throughout the 
business district. 

Another evidence of the impact of the auto worth noting is the 
passing of the horse. In 1919 carriages and wagons were still a part 
of the street scene and three livery stables were at the service of the 
public. By 1930 the last livery stable had vanished and by 1941 the 
“horse and buggy” had joined the wooden Indian and the shaving 
mug as relics of a bygone day. 

Changes in the first two decades of the century were equaled if 
not exceeded by those that came in the second twenty years. A 
marked transformation took place in general retail business. Names 
well known in the downtown area disappeared and new ones ap- 
peared. In many cases chain stores took the place of locally owned 
establishments. 

The Big Store of Louis Bischof, the George Graham Company 
and the Warner and Peck Company, all of them in general clothing, 
were gone by 1941. Of eight stores engaged in retailing of ready-to- 
wear clothing the Golden Rule was the sole survivor at the end of 
the year 1941. 

In twenty-one years the number of grocers had grown from 
twenty-nine to forty-three, but of five well-known businesses in 1919 
only one remained. The W. F. Robb Company continued in business 
but Hornaday, Pickett and Ayers, Herron and Galey, Ramsey Broth- 
ers and the Willis Grocery had disappeared. Of the forty-three names 
listed in 1941 only three names excluding Robb dated from 1919. 
These were Campbell, Slattery and Stout. Three chain grocery stores 
had appeared in the twenties and early thirties, the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company (A and P), Kroger’s, and Grab-It-Here. 

There were two significant policy changes by 1941 that broke the 
almost universal practice of the Victorian period. Charge accounts 
were dropped except in two stores and only three stores maintained 
a regular delivery service. The cash-and-carry system was on the way 
to becoming universal. 

The rapid change in location or ownership or both can be noted 
by checking the names of establishments as they appear at different 
periods of time. 

A typical study covers the one-hundred block on the south side 
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of Main Street. Beginning with number ror E. Main we find in 1901 
two dry goods “emporiums,” a jewelry store, a shoe-repair shop, 
a clothing establishment, two saloons and a men’s outfitting house. 
Across the alley was a combination hardware-and-grocery concern, 
a notions shop, a drug dispensary, a department store and a tailoring 
concern. Then came a paint-supply house and finally another jewelry 
store. 

Eighteen years later in 1919 only two businesses remained at the 
same number with the same owner’s name. 

M. C. Klein jeweler still was listed at 105 E. Main and Louis Bis- 
chof’s Big Store was a going concern at 127-129 E. Main. Barnhill, 
Hornaday and Pickett, general supplies and furniture at 119 E. 
Main had substituted Ayres for Barnhill. Dick and Riley had taken © 
over the drug business of Moffett and Morgan. The Tannenbaum 
address had changed—Sol Tannenbaum men’s furnishings was now 
located at 131 E. Main instead of 115 E. Main. 

Tannenbaum is the only name listed in the 1930 directory that 
had appeared as a business-owner in the one-hundred block in 1901. 
And in 1941 the only name carried over from 1919 was The Golden 
Rule. In fact by 1941 more than half the businesses in the block were 
held by absentee owners. Montgomery Ward, F. W. Woolworth 
and J. C. Penney represented nationally known firms, but there were 
several branch stores from smaller chains. | 

By this time the service stations, motor-supply stores and other 
examples of big business had already changed the pattern of retail 
selling. The public no longer viewed the invasion of chain stores with 
the alarm aroused by their first appearance. 

The appearance of the chain store, however, presaged a changing 
order. There was no overnight revolution but rather an acceleration 
of a movement already under way. Some businesses were slowly 
pushed aside because of changing demands while others were ab- 
sorbed by the chain stores. 

Harness-dealers and cabinet-makers still advertising in the twen- 
ties had disappeared from business directories by 1941. Dressmakers 
numbering twelve in 1919 had declined to five in 1941, and general 
blacksmithing from four to two. 

Horseshoers, cigar-makers and hairdressers were not listed in 
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1941 but the last-named group had found a replacement in beauty 
shops which numbered sixteen in 1941. 

Drugstores were reduced from eight to six, and the Rexall and 
Haag chains sold through local dealers. Of the early stores Kostanzer 
and Nye and Booe remained in business, with Wallace Dreyer ap- 
pearing in the twenties. 

In general the motorized age brought with it big business and the 
chain store. The service station was symbolic of the change taking 
place in many fields. Goodman’s Department Store, successor to 
Bischof’s, was one of a small chain. Harry Freedman who established 
his local business in 1921 operated two stores in addition to his 
Crawfordsville establishment. Dillman’s Hardware and Schloot’s 
Furniture stores were larger than the typical locally owned business. 

Of the retail businesses existing in 1901 only a half-dozen sur- 
vived with the original owner’s family name. These included Joseph 
Binford and Son and Smith and Duckworth, lumber companies; A. 
Kostanzer and Sons, furniture and Nye and Booe, druggists. The 
Crabbs and Reynolds Seed Company had added Taylor to the com- 
pany name and the Vaughan and Casey Bottling Works had become 
the Coca Cola Company. 

Elsewhere in the county, as we have noted, the small industry of 
horse-and-buggy days gradually faded away. In this period the 
Franklin Mill of Darlington ceased operation. It was the only gristmill 
left in the twenties and with its disappearance the last mill wheel in 
the county revolved to a halt. A number of portable sawmills were 
in operation and grain elevators served a number of county towns. 
The Ladoga Canning Company was an important business for the 
Clark Township community, but had limitations that are character- 
istic of a seasonal industry. 

In 1941 there were twenty restaurants listed in Crawfordsville. 
They were advertised as lunch rooms, grills, cafeterias and inns. In 
many instances ownership changes were frequent so there was no 
opportunity to develop a clientele. There were, however, two busi- 
nesses with a record for long-time operation under one management, 
the Lawrence Blake restaurant on South Green Street and the Craw- 
ford Hotel Café managed by Mrs. Jean Welsh. The Dobe Inn on 
East Main was a popular cafeteria in the late thirties. The best-known 
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dining establishment in the county was in the Shades Hotel operated 
by the Frisz family. 

An evidence of the changing value of money as reflected in prices 
can be noted in the following record quoted from advertisements of 
local stores: 


1920 1932 1941 
Bacon (i cab nee? amok Ib. 55 cents 8 cents 18 cents 
Beers roast cpose es A 50 cents 7 cents 27 cents 
CHCESE ee aie 43 cents 18 cents 33 cents 
OUT AT were ae eaten es ‘i II cents scents 642 cents 
Butterd soCe Geer 4 65 cents 29 cents 37 cents 


The 1920 prices reflect postwar inflation while the 1932 list shows 


the result of the depression. In 1941 the worth of domestic goods had — 


risen 200 per cent over 1932. This change was caused by two factors, 
the farm policies of the New Deal and the impact of the Second 
World War. 

Commodity prices in other fields followed the pattern of food 
costs. Automobile prices which had risen sharply in the period 
1917-20 were on the downgrade by 1921. In 1922 values for the pop- 
ular brand-cars were given in local advertisements as follows: 


Runabout ....$319.00 
Touring Car .. 348.00 
WOUpCamar.. +. 580.00 
Detainees. 645.00 


Motor oil ranged from 15 to 20 cents a quart at retail and gasoline 
from 16 to 19 cents a gallon. Taxes on gasoline were lighter in 1922 
than in 1941. Even allowing for this charge the prices of cars, gasoline 
and oil emphasize cost differences in the years 1922 and 1941. By 
1941 prices had risen approximately 50 per cent but some of the differ- 
ence was accounted for by values in improved construction and bet- 
ter equipment. 

Downtown architecture did not keep pace with business changes. 
Many of the present-day structures were erected before 1921. Inter- 
ested citizens complained that too many downtown structures looked 
like Victorian antiques and that only a fire or an earthquake could 
bring a major architectural improvement. As a matter of fact a fire 
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| in the 100 West Main block in the mid-thirties had resulted in a face- 
lifting of the buildings from numbers 119 to 133 inclusive. A few im- 
portant structures had been built following the First World War. 

Several automobile dealers on Market Street built new structures 
or drastically remodeled a holdover from the horse-and-bugegy days. 
A & P for some years occupied a modern building on West Main. The 
appearance of store fronts on both sides of Main and Washington 
was generally improved. Business structures that had been erected 
since 1910 included among others the Ben Hur Building, the Elston 
| Bank, the new post office, the Crawfordsville City Building and the 
' Indiana Printing Company building. 
| The National Guard Armory had been built on the site of the 
former city hall. The YMCA had been converted into the Palmer 
| Apartments. Music Hall had been practically rebuilt and was now 
called the Strand Theatre. 

Located on various accessible and strategic corners were service 
stations, symbols of change more evident between street curbs than 
in the structures that lined the street. As their names admitted, the 
gas and oil stations were practical rather than ornamental. 

The changes brought by four decades were characteristic of the 
twentieth century and the machine age. The leisurely days of the 
Victorian era had vanished with the horse and buggy and the family 
store did not survive much longer. A visitor returning in 1941 after 
an absence of forty years could recognize store fronts and public 
buildings but look in vain for many familiar names. 

American practice did not accept the European custom that per- 
petuates a family name in a particular trade or business. In this respect 
Crawfordsville was a typical American community. 


Churches of postwar period—Church leaders—Historical 
celebrations—Crawfordsville’s memorial homes—Activities 
of clubs—Changes in transportation—The agricultural 
front—Interest in recreational activities—Activities of 
leaders in town and college—Facing the advent of World 
War II. 


CHAD TIER UX Aayv 
Society in Transition 


Lee community felt the effect of World War I on 
the social and moral as well as on the economic order. We have 
already noted developments in education and made passing reference 
to readjustments on the civic front. Physical change was also appar- 
ent in the rapid expansion of transportation especially in the auto- 
motive field. By 1921 society in general was responding to the pres- 
sure of new postwar forces. 

One institution not greatly affected by the reconstruction period 
following 1918 was the church. Attachment to tradition and depend- 
ence on older men and women in the membership gave the organiza- 
tion a stability that was reflected in ordered and unhurried progress. 

Of course the church had a part in the war as indicated by group 
activities and observance of patriotic holidays. Most of the city and 
county churches kept an honor roll of members enlisted in the service 
of their country and a number of ministers served on wartime 
committees. 

But when demobilization was completed, the churches of the com- 
munity returned to the regular order of business. If there was any 
significant change it was expressed in reaction against the Jazz age 
and against the so-called Lost Generation. Although some churches 
even tried to meet the challenge by making a vaudeville show out of 
a religious service and “jazzing up” the tempo of church hymns, 
Crawfordsville and Montgomery County religious groups did not 
adopt such measures. Local papers published syndicated material 
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criticizing jazz reading of the Bible. A few congregations carried on 
old-fashioned “fire and brimstone revivals” but these were not typical. 

Two movements supported by a great majority of the churches 
were the Sunday-closing law and the liquor law-enforcement cam- 
paign. As we have noted in another connection the Sabbath-observ- 
ance movement failed and the liquor-enforcement campaign was at 
most successful only for brief periods. 

Some revivals were held by individual churches in the twenties 
but there were no interchurch ones such as the Bob Jones campaign 
of April, 1915. Many of the long-established congregations turned to 
a campaign of education, emphasizing improvement in Sunday school 
teaching, establishment of fellowship groups and adoption of the 
pledge-card system for contributions. There was an increase in inter- 
church cooperation evidenced by the innovation of interdenomina- 
tional meetings for Sunday evening services. Not all churches par- 
ticipated in these meetings but there was a heartening development 
of religious unity. 

One expression of greater tolerance was shown in programs 
offered by Rotary and Kiwanis, when ministers of different denom- 
inations explained the creeds of their respective churches. 

Churches grew in number during these two postwar decades while 
population remained static, largely because of the missionary activity 
of such groups as Jehovah’s Witnesses and other fundamentalists. 
These young churches served congregations recruited from the coun- 
try as well as from the city. Their ministers served short-term pas- 
torates and in some cases pulpits were filled by supply ministers. 

Older churches of this period had a number of unusually long 
terms of service by some able pastors. B. E. Antrobus, a very zealous 
sectarian, was minister of the First Baptist Church for nine years. 
Ultimately his theological views caused a division in the church which 
led to the founding of the Calvary Baptist Church in 1939. Reverend 
Antrobus was succeeded by R. E. Gronseth. 

The Christian Church was served by J. L. Wilkinson from 1923 
to 1925. During his final year a great revival was held and plans 
were considered for observance of the church centennial. This cele- 
bration took place during the pastorate of J. H. Wilson who remained 
for twelve years. He was succeeded by P. E. Million in 1937, who for 
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the two succeeding decades has been active in community affairs. 

The Wabash Avenue Presbyterian Church celebrated its centen- 
nial in 1924. M. V. Oggel was called to this pulpit in the same year 
and served fourteen years. He was a believer in a militant church in 
civic as well as religious affairs and did not hesitate to express opinions 
on controversial political issues. In 1938 he was succeeded by R. G. 
Riemann. One of the outstanding lay leaders of the church during 
this period was Mrs. Anna Harter Walter, whose service was formally 
recognized by establishment of the Anna Harter Walter Federation. 

Reverend G. O. Carpenter was appointed to the pastorate of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in 1923 and remained for seven 
years, the longest tenure of office held by a local Methodist pastor. 
The church in this period was very active. In 1920 it entertained the 
state convention for Methodist Sunday schools with 1,025 delegates 
in attendance. Five years later the church celebrated its centennial 
by presenting a pageant under the direction of Miss Mabel Codding- 
ton. Trinity Church, the junior Methodist group of the community, 
was a participant in the pageant and was represented by Reverend 
F. G. Howard. The West Pike Street church did not have a long 
tenure for its ministers, the longest term for any one pastor being 
three years. H. E. Moore was a well-known pastor of Trinity. He 
was succeeded by E. C. Raymond. One of the best-known Methodist 
ministers in the county was Reverend Guy Tremaine who was pastor 
of the Wesley and Waynetown churches following the First World 
War. 

St. Bernard’s Catholic Church was served successively by Fathers 
T. M. Conroy, W. D. Sullivan and J. C. Keating. Father Conroy 
was a scholarly and popular speaker. Under Father Sullivan the 
church expanded in numbers and influence. Father Keating had 
charge of the parish at the time of the opening of the Second World 
War. The church conducted a graded school in a building adjoining 
the church. During this prewar period it also was host for a meeting 
of the Catholic Youth Organization. 

In the twenties G. L. Stine was a well-known minister of the First 
United Brethren Church. This was a stable congregation which met 
in a modern church building located on the southwest corner of 
Main and Pine Streets. This church had been established in 1908. 
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The Christian Science Church, now permanently located in an 
attractive building on the corner of Grant and Wabash, operated a 
reading room located in a wing of the church structure. During this 
period there were public lectures on the principles of Christian Sci- 
ence. In 1929 Dr. J. M. Tutt gave a series of lectures on “The Failure 
of Materialism.” 

St. John’s Episcopal Church was served for several years by Rec- 
tor W. Barrow but through the thirties depended on the occasional 
appearance of a supply minister. In 1936 the congregation observed 
the centennial of their church by presenting a pageant and printing 
a memorial history of the local organization. 

The Memorial Presbyterian Church, founded in 1900, was active 
during this period under the ministry of Reverend E. A. Arthur. He 
was a popular religious leader and was for many years chaplain of 
the Byron Cox Post No. 72 of the American Legion. 

Of the two colored churches the A.M.E. church was the more 
active, with W. K. Robertson and H. Perry among the better-known 
ministers. G. W. Gore and E. B. Elliot were pastors of the Second 
Baptist Church. 

The city and county celebrated an unusual number of historic 
events in their centennial decades when many community institutions 
could look back to their origins in the first years of settlement in 
commemorating a century of existence. At least a dozen county 
churches marked their one-hundredth anniversaries to add to the 
century celebrations of the county, town, bank, college or newspaper. 

One more centennial of note, in 1927, honored Lew Wallace on 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. The program with a speech 
by Meredith Nicholson took place twenty-four years after the death 
of Wallace. 

In all the centennial activities town and gown had cooperated 
for both groups had a fervent interest in the history of the community. 

In 1925 Colonel Isaac Elston died at the age of eighty-nine. Local 
papers noted that his passing marked the severing of one of the last 
personal ties with the pioneer past. No individual had been more 
closely associated with the diverse business activities of Wabash Val- 
ley than this descendant of one of the original settlers. All of his 
brothers and sisters and his contemporary business associates had pre- 
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ceded him in death and the family name survived in the person of 
Isaac Elston III and in the name of the bank founded by Isaac Elston I. 

Richard E. Banta, dealer in Americana, became editor of the 
Wabash Bulletin in 1936. The college alumni publication devoted 
considerable attention to pioneer life. Banta’s collection of pioneer 
materials was made available to the writer of this history. 

Publications of the Montgomery County Chamber of Commerce 
included descriptions of the Lew Wallace Study and of Lane Place 
and recalled the work of the literati of Crawfordsville. 

In 1941 the city ordinances were revised and edited by William J. 
Sprow, city attorney. In 1917 City Attorney J. B. Murphy had also 
made a revision aimed to bring city regulations up to that date. A 
comparison of the two editions calls attention to interesting facts in 
the evolution of local institutions. The 1917 edition has 393 pages 
compared with 253 for the 1941 publication. Two facts account for 
this difference. Early ordinances often went into detail while amended 
laws were stated in general terms. More important, franchise grants 
were omitted from the 1941 edition of the ordinances. 

In one particular the later revision was expanded far beyond its 
predecessor, for under “traffic ordinances” the 1941 publication used 
forty-eight pages compared with only two paragraphs on the same 
subject in 1917. These provisions dealt with auto traffic and by 1941 
the need for control was emphasized in sections devoted to parking, 
traffic signals, pedestrians, restricted zones and rules for passenger 
cars and trucks. The authority of the local police was also more 
clearly defined. 

The twenty-four years that had elapsed between the two world 
wars underlined the great change in means and methods of transporta- 
tion. This change was reflected in town and county. In the First 
World War the motorized machine was just getting under way but 
in the next two decades the effect of technological advance was 
evident. This was especially noticeable on the agricultural front. Mo- 
torized equipment made possible the cultivation of a large acreage and 
practically forced the consolidation of holdings as a means of increas- 
ing production in order to pay for tractors and other machines. 

These consolidations and the displacement of labor by machines 
brought a rapid decline in farm population. In the half-century be- 
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tween 1891 and 1941 the number of people in the United States who 
were living on farms had declined from 50 per cent to less than 18 
per cent. 

This change was reflected in the population shift in Montgomery 
County where the number of people living in townships steadily 
declined. Even township centers suffered a loss in population and 
local papers recognized implications of the change in news and 
editorial comment. The Ladoga Leader and the Darlington Herald 
emphasized the necessity to support local shops and stores and ex- 
pressed the wistful hope that young people of the community would 
locate in the home town. The hope remained unfulfilled and by 1941 
most of the local papers had themselves disappeared from the scene. 

On the constructive side the advent of the machine heralded im- 
provements in the farmer’s way of life. Electrification and labor- 
saving equipment for the kitchen as well as the field brought the com- 
forts and conveniences of urban centers to the farmstead, and in a 
very important feature of its transformation the country had literally 
“gone to town.” 

The 4-H clubs (a rural youth organization with the motto Head, 
Hand, Heart and Health), the Farm Bureau and the consolidated 
school all played a part in the development of a new way of life for 
the average farm dweller. Montgomery County citizens had long 
declared, with some justification, that the community was a step ahead 
of other agrarian areas. In 1941 it still held a high place in the changing 
order. 

The county seat also felt the impact of change and adjustment 
was sometimes disconcerting and painful. The optimism of the early 
twentieth century faded in the reconstruction period after the First 
World War. Some leaders of the old order did not meet the chal- 
lenge of the new. Typical of this failure was the disappearance of 
Louis Bischof’s Big Store. It had maintained for four decades a 
reputation as an up-to-date department store equal to the shops of 
Indianapolis. Quite suddenly in the late twenties the store went into 
bankruptcy and shortly thereafter Louis Bischof died. The passing 
of the business and its well-known proprietor was symbolic of the 
transition age. 

Community institutions did not always survive the period of re- 
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construction. In 1927-28 the YMCA closed its doors. Its modern 
structure, built during the inflationary period, carried too great a 
burden of debt and after a number of annual financial drives the spon- 
sors of the organization gave up the struggle. It must be noted in 
defense of Crawfordsville that scores of YMCA’s in the Midwest suf- 
fered a similar fate. 

During this same period some citizens were disturbed by the pres- 
ence of slum conditions in at least two areas of the city. The existence 
of an underprivileged group, whatever its reason for being, brought 
conditions characteristic of shanty-town areas. Crawfordsville had its 
share of adult crime and juvenile delinquency and this civic problem 
had not been fully met at the opening of World War II. | 

On the constructive side it must be noted that church groups, 
service clubs and women’s organizations all gave some attention to 
the problems of the underprivileged and there was some attempt at 
organized social service. 

It was also recognized that there was a community responsibility 
to fill the vacuum left by the closing of the YMCA. The public 
schools could not be expected to meet the need of teen-agers for 
after-school activities and the problem was met by establishment of 
recreation centers. 

The Scout movement also reached youth of both sexes. The Boy 
Scouts were a particular interest of the Rotary Club, especially of 
its Boy Scout Committee Chairman, Frank C. Evans. It was during 
this period that Camp Rotary was established. Emmet C. Stout served 
for many years as scoutmaster and George Ecker had charge of the 
Scout camp. 

Girl Scout activities began in 1923 with Mrs. E. K. Chapman rep- 
resenting the national organization as commissioner. Mrs. Forrest A. 
Ward was captain of the first organized troop. Two additional groups 
were organized during the first year with Mrs. Clifford Peterson and 
Miss Flora Shultz in charge. Since 1923 the Girl Scouts have had the 
loyal support of church and club leaders in the community. 

The chapters on education noted the services of teachers to educa- 
tion and here we can note a few names associated with civic as well 
as with academic activities. R. E. “Pete” Vaughan, Owen Crecelius 
and James C. “Pat” Gabriel were commanders of the National Guard. 
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George Burns was local and district commander of the American 
Legion. 

Some college teachers during these decades were active in civic 
affairs. W. Norwood Brigance was president of Kiwanis. George V. 
Kendall and Insley Osborne were active leaders on the Indiana Com- 
mittee for National Defense. George H. Tapy was a popular speaker 
who has been recognized in another chapter. Albert R. Bechtel was 
a nature lover who shared his interest with Scout groups and also 
was active in church and Sunday school. 

The local community was interested in the teaching career of 
Willis Johnson. After an outstanding record in the local high school, 
he went on to equal success in college work. He became chairman 
of the department of biology at Wabash College in 1928. An interim 
of teaching at Stanford University interrupted his Wabash career but 
he has returned to his alma mater. Lloyd B. Howell was also a local 
boy who made an excellent record in school and college. He was 
called to Wabash in 1924 to direct the department of chemistry and 
recognized as an outstanding teacher. Fred C. Domroese was registrar 
and chairman of the department of German during the period 1919- 
41. He was closely associated with community affairs through his 
interest in music and painting. James J. Paterson who came to Wabash 
in 1927, in addition to his college duties, took an active part in Civic 
affairs of the community especially as they affected town-and-gown 
relations. 

Townspeople also contributed a full share to the cultural record 
of the community. T. H. Ristine at the opening of this period edited 
a digest of “Minutes of the Trustees of Wabash College” and com- 
pleted a similar record of the trustees of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mabel DeVore (Mrs. Lawrence E.) was for years the most active 
committee member connected with financing the Montgomery 
County Historical Foundation and later served as president of the 
organization. During this period Shirl Herr and T. G. Gronert also 
served in the presidency. Bernard Foley was for six years treasurer 
and legal adviser of the foundation. Harley T. Ristine was one of 
the important advisers during the period of reorganization. 

Of primary importance to the historical society was the interest 
of the local newspaper in preserving records of our pioneer society. 
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Alaric M. Smith and Foster Fudge encouraged all groups interested 
in the traditions of city and county and the Journal Review published 
many articles dealing with community history. Anna Kruger through 
articles in the Lafayette papers and the Journal Review presented 
many stories of pioneer places and people, while Freddie Bales, in an 
occasional column headed The Antique Dealer, presented the lighter 
side of social history. 

In all these activities local newsmen and historians were following 
a pattern set by chroniclers of the nineteenth century. Perhaps their 
sole object was to follow humbly in the footsteps of the Hoveys, 
Thompsons, Krouts and Wallaces, although it could be maintained 
that in recalling the past they were trying to escape the shadows that — 
darkened the present. 

The Journal Review noted the passing of the G.A.R. when in 
December, 1931, Dr. E. H. Cowan, last commander of the local post, 
deposited records of the society with the Montgomery County His- 
torical Foundation. 

When the newspaper turned to the national scene, there was a 
renewal of interest in discussion of the outlawing of war and presen- 
tation of arguments regarding America’s entry into the World Court. 
There were also many hopeful explanations of the bilateral pacts 
providing for peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

The community was naturally concerned about revival of the 
economy after the depression and in 1940-41 the paper reported on 
the expansion of local industry and trade. 

But as 1940 gave way to 1941, the war news began to overshadow 
other items. Banner headlines announced developments on the Euro- 
pean front and the calling up of U.S. troops as part of a preparedness 
campaign. And as the days passed there was a steady flow of news 
dealing with the mounting tension between Japan and the United 
States. 

A military item of local interest announced the retirement of Gen- 
eral C. D. Herron after forty-two years of distinguished service. Even 
this item proved misleading for the course of events resulted in the 
return of the General to active duty. 

Young men from county and city were enlisting. The National 
Guard units were activated and other eligibles were called up by the 
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draft board. The Committee for National Defense accelerated its 
| preparedness campaign and arranged programs to present the issue 
; to the public. George Collar and Harry Freedman were active mem- 
| bers of the local group who worked with the national organization. 
By mid-year 1941 the community was in a state of preparedness 
in considerable contrast with conditions preceding other wars. There 
was less outward enthusiasm than in past conflicts but when Japan 
attacked at Pearl Harbor there was an end to uncertainty. 

Historians spoke of this conflict as a continuation of World War 
I, but for the younger generation it was a new war bringing with it 
problems even more challenging than those presented by events of 
1917-18. 

The community had felt the impact of the First World War, and 
its institutions had perforce adjusted to social changes that followed 
in the period of reconstruction. Now it was facing a second conflict 
with the traditional accompaniments of war complicated by intensi- 
fication of the ideological factors involved in a world of naziism, com- 
munism and democracy making a crazy-quilt pattern of alliances. 

Society never can return to the status quo in the social sense once 
it has experienced the stresses and strains of world conflict, and con- 
servative, individualistic Crawfordsville was bound to feel the tensions 
of the atomic age. But even as citizens anticipated the destruction of 
war and the threat of an uneasy peace, the community could take 
some comfort from the attitude of a native son. Perhaps his blind 
loyalty betrayed him into unwarranted optimism, but there was at 
least some degree of assurance to be derived from the words of 
Meredith Nicholson: 


“Others will recite figures of growth and point out my native 
town’s desirability as a place of business, but it pleases me to emphasize 
Crawfordsville’s stimulating atmosphere—‘the ampler ether and di- 
viner air’ which nothing can ever destroy. Crawfordsville’s glorious 
past as a center of ‘sweetness and light lives on in the present.’ ”’ 


Other individuals were more objective in their approach. In 1938 
Annie Leavenworth (Mrs. Clarence E.) in a committee report to 
the American Association of University Women, summarized social 
and cultural activities in the community: 
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“In 1932, at the Centennial of Wabash College, two professors col- 
laborated in the writing of a history, that is at the same time valuable 
as a history of the town. There is a small writers group that is a 
project of the AAUW, some of whom have sold a little and some of 
the faculty publish now and then... . There is definitely work to 
be done in city planning, landscaping and architecture and the editor 
of the newspaper is an ardent fan, but the clubs have never learned 
to work together well. The AAUW has found its best cooperation 
to come from the Business and Professional Women, but they have 
neither the time nor the money nor the training to give to aggressive 
art promotion. At present the music and painting lines seem to be 
flourishing, with handicrafts quietly but steadily holding their own 
alongside. . . . Crawfordsville is a city that cannot be rushed but 
there is every indication that the civic spirit will achieve the most 
needed changes. Typically old-style, intensely individualistic, with 
close-knit family ties and a strong sense of the proprieties there has 
been only one divorce among “people we know” in the past twenty 
years. . . . Crawfordsville is to a great extent out of the rush of 
modern progress but correspondingly free from modern fads and 
freakiness. Affected on the one side by Wabash College, whose grad- 
uates have made names for themselves in every field and on the other 
by the surrounding farm-dwellers, the city preserves a balance that is 
unusual among midwest towns and offers a rich field for cultivation 
of simpler art manifestations, not making a fetish of them but blending 
them into the ways of everyday living. With its tradition of culture, 


race and democracy it will not easily be stamped into a machine-age 
mold.” 


Of course the AAUW was considering primarily the problem of 
the arts but the committee’s observations were extended to a broader 
front. However, the report did not go into detail on some phases of 
cultural activity such as the very active Crawfordsville Symphony 
Orchestra and city and county interest in the preservation of local 
historic shrines. 

We have already noted the development of the fine arts in another 
chapter and recognized the promise of a renaissance in writing that 
was to come after the war. It is also important to emphasize the value 
of constructive criticism exemplified in the AAUW report. 

The community may well be proud but never complacent when 
it considers tributes written by the Thompsons and the Nicholsons. 
And above all it must cherish critics who know our faults as well as 
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our virtues for they invite us to keep the faith and to maintain Craw- 
fordsville’s claim as the Athens of Indiana. 

But Montgomery County continues to exert its attraction. In addi- 
tion to new business and industry, this is especially apparent in the 
impressive number of Wabash College alumni who choose to make a 
permanent home here. Though students may come from afar, many 
become attached to the locale and elect to settle here after graduation. 
A roll call of past and present leaders in the county gives abundant 
proof of mutual benefit derived from college and community. 

Historically, Montgomery County and Crawfordsville are insep- 
arable. During the nineteenth century the term Old Montgomery 
referred not only to a collection of townships but also to the hamlets 
and towns existing within boundaries of the county. 

Developments in transportation and industry during recent years 
have created certain lines of cleavage resulting in an outward appear- 
ance of separatism, for a time expressed in intertown rivalries and 
journalistic controversies. Elements of unity, however, continue to 
outweigh forces that make for division and there is general recogni- 
tion for the interdependence of separate political units. 

In early days, when Crawfordsville was a town of 1,500, the line 
of demarcation was barely noticeable and county and hamlet merged 
imperceptibly into a unit that Henry S. Lane and Isaac Naylor hailed 
as Old Montgomery. The Civil War enlistees came not from Craw- 
fordsville or Ladoga but from Montgomery County and World War 
drafts were made on the county-unit basis. And it should be noted 
that the Crawfordsville American Legion Post memorializes the name 
of a Darlington soldier. 

Dumont Kennedy and Shirl Herr talked and worked on the county 
level whether engaged in organizing a historical society or in en- 
larging a community hospital, and the high rating of the county in 
agricultural production is reflected in business and professional ac- 
tivities of Crawfordsville. 

Finally, survival of family names on the agricultural front, con- 
trasted with the rapid change of family representation in business and 
industry, gives the county an abiding interest in the history and in 
the tradition of the community we have hailed as Crawfordsville, 
Montgomery County, Indiana, U\S.A. 
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ville, 353; division, 465 

Baptist Church, Franklin Township, 61 

Baptist Church, Primitive, 9; organ- 
ized, 24; mentioned, 351, 353 

Baptist Church, Waveland, 25 

Barber family, 45 

Barcus, Dr. P. J., 443, 444, 450 

Barnes, E. W., county superintendent, 
316; educator, 414 

Barnett, Dr. Enoch N., 147 

Barnhill, Hornaday and Pickett, 460 

Barnhill, J. C., 418, 420 

Barnum’s Museum, 42 

Barrow, Rev. W., 467 

Baseball, college and town, 293-295; 
list of Wabash players, 295 

Basketball, college, city and county, 
296-297; players listed, 296-297 

Bausman, W. H., publisher, 79; editor, 
82 

Beard, John, career, 65-66; interest in 
free schools, 118-119; pioneer, 128; 
services to education, 331 

Beatty, Dr. J. L., 445 

Beatty, Rev. Charles, 24 

Beaven, Frank, 400 

Bechtel, A. R., 471 

Beck, Sue, 333 

Beeson, Dr. J. H., 451 

Beckville, vanishes, 121-122 

Bell, Henry, 256 

Bell, J. B., 344 

Benefiel, H., 195 

Ben Hur, discussed, 222-224 

Ben Hur Insurance Co., 371, 425-426; 
contribution, 443; building, 463 

Ben Hur, movie version, 318 

Berry, C. M., 345 

Berry, Earl, 431, 435 

Berry family, 28, 45 

Berry, John R., 432 

Bever, Christian, 60 

Bible, J. P., sheriff, 317 

Bibliography, local papers and other 
publications, 336-349 
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Bicycle Clubs, 247 

Biddle, Homer, 412 

Big Four, 282 

Big Store, Bischof’s, 275, 289, 291, 459 

Binford and Son, 461 

Binford, E. J., 241 

Binford, Fannie, 376 

Binford, James, soldier, 163 

Binford, John, 432 

Binford, Mrs. John, 378 

Binford, M. B., 313, 420 

Binford, Samuel M., 27, 79 

Bingham, Father, school, 28-29 

Birch Brother’s Shop, 286 

Bischof, Louis, see Big Store 

Black, Edward R., soldier, 169 

Black, Gen. J. C., 303 

Blacker, John, 297 

Blackford family, 53 

Blacksmithing, 95-96 

Blair, Aaron, 287 

Blair, Anson, 285 

Blair, Cornelius, 290 

Blair, J. W., 97 

Blair, Mellie, 328 

Blair Packing Company, 287 

Blalock family, 61 

Blake Restaurant, 461 

Blevins, James, county commissioner, 9 

Blinn, J. P., 40; cadet officer, 110; sol- 
dier, 168-169; college, 110; on honor 
roll, 205 

Bonnell, J. R., 420, 425 

Bonwell, R., 435 

Booher family, 127, 325, 434 

Book Lovers Club, 333 

Bootlegging, arrests for, 260-261 

Booz, Mary, 412 

Born family, 54 

Boston Store, 60, 275 

Boswell, W. H., 344 

Bounnell, Dr. H. M., 445 

Bounnell, Mrs. H. M., 378-379 

Bounnell, Ralph M., 431 

Boyce family, 51 

Bowen, A. W., 419 

Bowen, C. H., editor, 82, 338, 342, 346 

Bowers, see township history 

Bowers, A. H., 424 

Bowers family, 55 

Bowers, V., 431 

Boynton, Kate, 38, woman’s rights, 236, 
380 
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Boy Scouts, 403 

Bratton family, 62 

Bratton, William, with Lewis and 
Clark, 54-55; journey of, 128-130; 
justice of peace, 135 

Breaks, Alvin, 420 

Breaks School, 327 

Brick companies in Crawfordsville, list 
of, 456 

Brigance, Norwood W., 407 

Bristle Ridge, name, 123 

Britton, W. P., judge, 316 

Britts family, 45, 50 

Britts, Joel, 46 

Bronough, Dr. S. T., 445 

Brookshire, E. V., congressman, 201 

Brothers, John, 313, 435 

Brown family, 127 

Brown, George, antislavery, 146; sol- 
dier, 175 

Brown, Dr. R. T., 104 

Brown, Rev. T. G., 26, 63 

Brown, T. H., editor, 82; city clerk, 
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Brown’s Valley, 49 

Brown Township, schools, 29; location, 
49; industries, 52; people of, 127 

Brubaker, G. L., 431 

Brydn, William J., lecture, 304 

Bryant, C. F., editor, 29 

Bryant, James R. M., lawyer, 136 

Bryant, Wm., 37 

Buffington family, 370 

Bunnell family (see variations in spell- 
ing), 134 

Burbridge, William, 307 

Bureau of War Information, 388 

Burke, Dr. J. L., 445 

Burke, M. L., store, 17, 60 

Burlesque, 347 

Burns, George, 470 

Burroughs, John S., president Wabash 
College, 213; policy, 214; resignation, 
215 

Burton, D. A., 314 

Busenbark Grain Company, 431 

Bushong, Dr. Milo, 451 

Butcher, Charles, soldier, 163 

Butler, Charles F., fair official, 273 

Butler, school examiner, 116-117 


Byrd family, 48 


Cabin, see log cabin 
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Cabinet-making, 96, 97; last of work- 
ers, 244 

Caldwell, Robert, 316, 431 

Call, Judge Jacob, 134, 136 

Call, Waveland, see newspapers, chap- 
ter XXV 

Campbell, Henry, soldier, 163-167; let- 
ters, 184, 187; comment, 193-194 

Campbell, Mrs. J. L., 376 

Campbell, John Lyle, teacher, 113; ac- 
tivities, 195, 197; lecturer, 208; career, 
209-211; mentioned, 217 

Canby, General E. R. S., service 175- 
176 

Canby, Dr. I. G., mansion, 23; land 
office problem, 142; practice, 152 

Canfield, Elder, J. M., 357 

Canine, Mrs. C., 50 

Canine, David, sheriff, 317 

Canine family, 127 

Canine, Dr. J. F., dentist, 96 

Canine, J. W., 425 

Cantley, J. M., 316 

Cantrill, D. N., 340 

Carnahan, James, soldier, 166-167 

Carpenter, Rev. Guy O., 466 

Carr, G. M., 161, 362 

Carrier’s Address, 185 

Carrington, H. B., (Colonel or Gen- 
eral) lecturer, 208; at Wabash Col- 
lege, 211-212, 217; author, 220 

Carr, William, 314 

Catholic Church, early, 27; history, 
353-354; building, 355-356; list of 
priests, 356; later growth, 466 

Catholic Youth Organization, 466 

Caveman, The, 349 

Cayou, F. M., 296 

Cefity, Isaac, 32 

Centennials, Indiana, 396; Wabash 
College, 396; first settler, 397; Meth- 
odist, 397; Darlington, Ladoga and 
Waynetown, 399 

Chadwick, H. Grady, 297, 431 

Chain stores, 459-460 

Chamber of Commerce, 423, 453, 456 

Chambers, Mrs. E. E., 373 

Champonier, Father, 354 

Chapman, Mrs. E. K., 470 

Chapman, M. V., 239 

Chautauquas, 302, 404 

Cherry Grove, 125 
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Chester, Sarah Belle, on Crawfords- 
ville, 234-237 

Child Welfare, 470 

Chitty, R. A., county agent, 273, 385, 
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Christian Church of Crawfordsville, 
early, 357; difficulties, 357-358, min- 
isters, 358; recent history, 465-466 

Christian Church of towns, early, 25; 
in Madison Township, 57; Wingate, 
60 

Christian Science Church, history, 358- 
359; leaders, 359; comment, 467 

Church in county, early, 27; contro- 
versies, 27-28; modern, 464-465; see 
also under denominations 

Circus, 41-42 

Citizens National Bank, 420 

City Building, Crawfordsville, 463 

Civil War, end of, 188-189; see also 
chapter XIII 

Clark, Charles A., 424 

Clark, Daniel, 28 

Clark,) J. A: 52 

Clark, L. A., 443 

Clark Township, early schools, 28; 
description, 45; industries, 46, fam- 
ilies, 127 

Clay, Henry, 79 

Claypool, Wilson, 51 

Cleland, J. E., 303 

Clements, A. F., 388 

Clements and Evans, 274 

Clements, Dr. G. E., 443 

Cliff Dwellers, 305 

Clipper, The, 291 

Clodfelter family, 370 

Clodfelter, M. E., author, 230-231; 
county superintendent, 316 

Clouser family, 434 

Clouser, Ira, prosecutor, 316, 431, 435 

Clouser’s Mills, 122 

Clugston, Catherine, 400 

Coal Creek Township, settlement, 59; 
families, 127; see also schools and 
churches 

Cochran, Morris, 304 

Coca-Cola Company, 461 

Coddington, Mabel, 397, 466 

Coeducation, see Wabash College 

Coffel, E. O., 388 

Coffey, J. W., 263-264 

Coffin Factory, 286 


2 See 
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Coffman, S. M., 339 

Collar, George, 472 

College Cadets, go; drill, 110 

College Chapel, 407 

Collett, Dr. G. A., 450 

Collings, W. A., 386, 431 

Collins, T. B., 338-339 

Colored Women’s Clubs, state meeting, 
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Commercial Club, 427 

Committee of National Defense, 472 

Commodity prices, comparison, 462 

Commodus, 222 

Compton, Eli, 370 

Compton, William, 121 

Connor, Emma, 262 

Conway, family name, 32 

Conroy, Rev. T. M., 356, 387, 466 

Cook family, 325 

Cook, Gertrude, 345 

Cooksey, Dr. T. L., 431, 435, 450 

Coons, C. W., 453 

Coons, John R., mayor, 314 

Coons, Merle F., 414-415, 431 

Coons, Walter, 340 

Cooper family, 370 

Cooper shops, location, 95 

Copner, E., 345 

Copperheads, 194 

Cornell, C. F., 431 

Coseboom, Rebecca, 31 

Coss, Mrs. John, 376 

Coulter, John G., 385 

Coulter, John M., 211-213 

Courthouse, first, 134; replaced, 136; 
building of 1876, 319-320 

Courts, circuit, 134; justices of peace, 
135; cases, 136-137, list of convictions, 
316 

Cowan family, 127 

Cowan, Dr. E. H., 443, 472 

Cowan, Judge J. M., holds court, 136, 
listed, 316 

Cowan, Maude, 375 

Cowley, Mathew, county recorder, 9 

Cox, Byron, 393 

Cox, Chayce, 414 

Cox family, 61; local leaders, 75, 94, 
127, 325 

Cox, Robert C., 61 

Cox, Sanford, 4 

Cox Woolen Mill, 61 

Crabbs, B. F. and Co., 290 
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Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., 457, 461 

Crabbs, Tully, 431 

Cragwall, Jasper A., Wabash teacher, 
i 

Craig, Robert, 326 

Craig, Wm., 256 

Cramer, Trevor, 454 

Crane, Benjamin, lawyer, 318 

Crane Hotel, 103 

Crane, Mrs. Mary C., 381 

Crain, Maria, teacher, 63 

Crawford, Albert, soldier, 163 

Crawford, Alexander, 31 

Crawford, C. M., fair officer, 273; bank 
official, 420 

Crawford family, 32 

Crawford, Henry, 
leader, 75 

Crawford Hotel Café, 461 

Crawford, W. H., 121 

Crawfordsville, name, 5; description, 6; 
roads, 8; history, 9-10; first schools, 
29; industries, 96; free schools, 116- 
117; businesses, 284-290; professions, 
291-292; growth of, 312 

Crawfordsville Country Club, 374-375 

Crawfordsville Dramatic Club, 377; 
activities, 378; players, 403 

Crawfordsville Music Club, see Mu- 
sical Amateurs 

Crawfordsville Seed Company, 457 

Crawfordsville Seminary, organized, 
114; training, 114-115, 322 

Crawfordsville Trust Company, 425 

Creath, Rev. J. B., 324 

Crecelius, Owen, 435, 470 

Crimes, list of convictions, 265 

Crowder, C. F., 345 

Crowe, John, 363 

Culver Hospital, founded, 159; im- 
provements, 403; story of, 443; mod- 
ernization, 446-448 

Cumberland, Ben, 314 

Cumberland, Mary, 328 

Cunningham, A. B., 339 

Cunningham, E. A., 339 

Customs, changing, 240-242 

Cycling, pastime, 246-247, 249 


Crawfordsville 


Daily News, Crawfordsville, 339 
Dairy companies, 457 
Dakota fever, see migration 
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Dances, pioneer, 36; military balls, 391; 
attitude on, 391 

Darlington, early, 13; business, 61; 
name, 122; mentioned, 153; indus- 
tries, 276-278 

Darlington Academy, description of, 
326 

Darlington Bank, 424 

Darlington Library, 333 

Darlington Loan Association, 333 

Darlington Schools, 325 

Darlington Yesterday and Today, 399 

Darnall, Supt. M. C., 412 

Darter, John J., store, 290 

Daugherty, Dr. F. A., 450 

Daugherty, James, 424 

Daughters of the Revolution, 372 

Davidson, Dr. J. F., 443 

Davidson, family name, 32 

Davidson, Frank G., 433 

Davidson, Jasper N., 270, 273 

Davidson, Mrs. Elsie, 402 

Davidson, T. S., 316 

Davis, C. E., 313, 316 

Davis family, 52, 434 

Davis, Mrs. Francis, 332 

Davis, John L., fair officer, 273 

Davis, Mrs. Joseph, 332 

Davis, Opal, 333 

Davis, O. H., 389 

Dean family, 50 

Debating societies, 37; questions, 37; 
ladies, 38 

Deere-Canine Mill, 94, 122 

Deere plow, 58 

Defense Committee, Indiana, 471 

DeHart, R. P., 264 

Delano, Mrs. Jessie, 333 

Dempsey, Rev. F. A., 356 

Dennis, Dr. F. A., 400, 431, 443 

Dentistry, account of, 451-452 

Despatch, Waynetown, 328 

Detchon, Dr. Elliot, 60 

Detchon, Lee, 401 

Detchon, Dr. S. S., 60 

DeVerter, P. L., 389 

DeVore, Lawrence, 377 

DeVore, Mrs. Mabel, 471 

Dice family, 63 

Dick Drug Store, 430 

Dillman Hardware Company, 461 

Dineen, Rev. J. R., 356 

Divorce, cases, 261 
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Disease, epidemic and endemic, 147; 
serious nature of, 155-156 

Dodds, Elizabeth, 4o1 

Dodds, Dr. Wemple, 444, 450 

Dogwood, verse, 401 

Doherty, Fisher, 146 

Domroese, Fred C., 471 

Donnelley, R. R. and Sons Company, 
426, 453 

Donnelley, Thomas E., 453-454 

Dreyer Drug Store, 461 

Duckworth, Harry, 461 

Dunbar family, 128 

Dunbar, M. B., 399 

Dunkard Church, pioneer, 27; men- 
tioned, 48 

Dunn, T. H., 328 

Dunn, Williamson, scout, 5; supplies, 
6; interests, 331 

Dwiggins, R. H., 389 

Dwiggins, V. B., 389 


Eagles, The, 371 

Echo, The, Darlington, 327 

Earle, Dr., 154 

Earle family, 54 

Eddingfield, Dr. G. W., 445 

Education, early, 65; history, 406-417 

Edwards, Edward, 32 

Edwards Motor Sales, 458 

Eighteenth Battery, early service, 163- 
165; campaigns, 174-175 

Eleventh Regiment, 160-161 

Electric Light Plant, Crawfordsville, 427 

Elks, The, organized, 373 

Eller, Dorothy, 402 

Elliot, Rev. E. B., 467 

Ellis family, 128 

Elmdale, named, 123 

Elmore, Charles W., mayor, 313, 315 

Elmore family, 127 

Elmore, James B., writings, 231; topical 
verse, 391 

Elston Bank, history, 418; reorganiza- 
tion, 419; absorbs state bank, 421; 
building, 463 

Elston, Col. Isaac C., officer, 161; men- 
tioned, 219; business, 219, 386; bank- 
ing, 420; death, 467 

Elston, Isaac C., Jr., officer Spanish- 
American War, 383; home restored, 
398; trustee of Wabash College, 411, 
family name, 434 
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Elston, Major Isaac Compton, mer- 
chant, 6; politics and business, 16-17; 
investor, 75-76; railroads, 282, 331 

Elston, Frank, mayor of Crawfords- 
ville, 314 

Elston’s Grove, 219 

Eltzroth, C. W., 372 

Eltzroth, W. H., 339 

Endicott, W., 435 

Engle, Bennett B., 79, 338, 425 

Engle, P. W., 79 

Ensminger Diary, 322 

Ensminger family, educators, 118 

Ensminger, Phrone, teacher, 322-324 

Ensminger, Sheriff, 258 

Ensminger, W. F., teacher, 322-323 

Enterprise, New Richmond, see chap- 
ter XXV 

Episcopal Church, Crawfordsville, 
early, 26; building, 359; list of rectors, 
359; mentioned, 477 

Epperson, William M., 307 

Epworth League, 362 

Etter, Dr. J. R., 346 

Evans, Frank C., 386, 403, 420, 470 

Evans, Mrs. Frank, 390 

Evans, Raymond O., 431, 435 

Ewing, W. W., county superintendent, 
316 

Examiner, Crawfordsville, see chapter 
XXV 

Eyler, Dr. C. C., 451 


Farmers and Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, 425 

Farm Bureau Cooperative, 457 

Faulkner, Mrs. A. S., 319 

Fertich, Rev. W. W., 362 

Field, Foster, sheriff, 8 

Fifteenth Regiment, Indiana, 161 

Fine, Harry, prosecutor, 259, 316, 319 

Fire Department, 368 

First National Bank, 418 

Fisticuffs, cases, 251 

Flaningam family, 127 

Fletcher family, 49 

Flower Lovers Club, 398 

Flower Show, 298 

Foley, Andrew N., lawyer, 319, 431 

Foley, Bernard, 431, 471 

Foley, F. M., 344 

Foley, M. E., 373, 386 

Football, Wabash 1903 team, 292-296 
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Ford, Rev. Frances F., 365 

Forest Hall, college building, 107 

Forest Home, 123 

Fortnightly Club, 377 

Fourth of July, celebration 1836, 37; 
1858, 40; 1890, 299; 1902, 303-304 

Foxworthy family, 28 

Fraley, A. S., 330, 334 

Frame family, 49 

Franklin Mull, 461 

Franklin Township, description, 49; 
Indians, 49; families, 127. See also 
schools and churches 

Fredericksburg, (Mace) 122 

Freedman, Harry, 432, 461, 472 

Freeman, Brandy, 412 

Freeman family, 128 

Frisz family, 462 

Fruits family, 127, 434 

Fry, Dr. W. T., interests, 79; publisher, 
81, 83; profession, 154; letters, 182- 
183 

Fry, W., educator, 307; mentioned, 307, 
316, 328 

Fudge, Foster, 339, 471 

Fudge, P. M., 424 

Fullen, J. W., county superintendent, 
328. 


Gabriel, James C., 470 

Galbreath family, 128 

Galey Quartette, 375 

Galey, C. S., 339 

Galey, W. W., 98, 375 

Galloway Auto Company, 458 

Galloway family, 52 

Gambling, laws against, 251 

G. A. R. encampment, 168; reunions, 
298-299; leaders, 369, 371 

G. A. R. ladies auxiliary, 372 

Garment Company, 456 

Gauld, Carlton, 407 

General store, goods, 274-275; location, 
275-276 

Gentry, Clyde, 404 

Gerard, Dave, 400 

Gerard, D. W., 371, 420, 425-426 

Gerard, Dr. R. H., 425, 443 

Geyser, The, 347 

Gilkey family, 52, 127 

Gilkey, James A., teacher, 28 

Gilkey Mill, 94 

Gilkey, Squire, 31 
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Ginseng, trade, 16, 17 

Girl Scouts, 403 

Golden Rule Store, 291, 459 

Goltra, Wm., 372 

Goodbar, C. L., 420 

Goodbar family, 127 

Goodbar, John, 49 

Goodrich, Governor James P., 411 

Goodman, O. B., 455 

Gore, Rev. G. W., 467-468 

Gott, Dr. W. T., interest in fairs, 273; 
mentioned, 443, 446 

Gott family, 48 

Gottschall, R. E., 399 

Graham and Company, 459 

Graham and McClure, 459 

Graham, James, 459 

Grangers, policy of, 269-270 

Graphic, Waveland, see chapter xxv 

Gravel roads, problems, 270-271; sup- 
port of, 272 

Graves, Jesse, 297 

Gray, Rev. James, founds Wesley 
Academy, 116; horse thieves detec- 
tive association, 140 

Graybill family, 127 

Graybill, J., 370 

Greek plays, 407 

Green family, 54 

Greenbackers, 269 

Greene, Dr. H. E., 152, 386, 420, 443 

Greene, Jesse, 340 

Gregg Company, farm machines, 267 

Gregg, O. M., 374, 390 

Gregg, S. G., 104, 290 

Gregory, Robert C., 136-137 

Greist, H. J., 389 

Greist, O. H., 326 

Greist, Q. R., 345 

Grenard family, 434 

Griffith, Dr. J. B., 431 

Griffith, Dr. Martha, 381, 443 

Griffith, Dr. Thomas [, 154-155, 443, 
445 

Grimes, Noah, antislavery, 146 

Gristmills, 46; Deeres, 49, Van 
Cleaves, 49; Sugar Creek Township, 
553 list of, 93-94 

Gronert, T. G., 398, 471 

Gronseth, Rev. R. E., 465 

Gross, Dr. M. E., 445 

Groves, family name, 297 

Gunkle Mill, 94 
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Haag Drug Store, 461 

Hadley, Atlas M., teacher, 113 

Hadley, G. W., general store, 275; 
farm supplies, 287 

Haines, Daniel D., directs Greek plays, 
307, 402 

Hall, F. A., 389 

Hall, Otis, county superintendent, 316, 
327, 338; leader, 413-414, 433 

Hamilton, Dr. A. N., 445 

Hamilton, G. W., 435 

Hamm family, 127 

Hamm, Harry, 262 

Hamm, Meyer, murdered, 263 

Hammett, F. M., 454 

Haney, Walter, 431 

Hanna, Bayless, 317, 338 

Hanna, John, 338 

Hanna, James, religious leader, 75, 76; 
Wabash representative, 108 

Hannegan, Ned, lawyer, 136 

Harding, Chase, 319, 386, 431, 432 

Harding, Robert, 431, 432 

Harlan, publisher, 79 

Harlan, C. H., 435 

Harland family, 61 

Harlow, W. D., 339, 344 

Harney, Duck, 38 

Harney family, leaders, 75, 77, 332 

Harney, Rev. G. T., 357 

Harney, G. S., 339, 373, 383, 434 

Harney, Judge James S., politics, 201- 
202; Office, 316 

Harney and Stover Woolen Mill, 94-95 

Harper, A., sheriff, 317 

Harper, J. C., 409 

Harrison family, 28-29 

Harrison, Hattie, teacher, 28 

Harrison, Joshua, 28 

Harrison, R. C., lawyer, 137 

Harshbarger family, 28, 45; early lead- 
ers, 75, 77; located, 127, 434 

Harshbarger, Jacob M., 46; free roads, 
283 

Harter, David, 97; railroad interests, 
283 

Harvey family, 45 

Haw Creek Academy, 46, 351 

Hawkins, General John P., record, 175 

Hawthorne, Emily, reporter, 218-221 

Hayworth, Glenn, 427 

Health laws, sanitary, 158 

Heaton, James, 359 
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Henderson family, 63 

Hendricks, J. H., 340 

Henkel, E. M., 338 

Henry, W.C., 388 

Herald, Darlington, 345 

Herald, Indiana, 337 

Herald, Ladoga, 344 

Herr, Shirl, 3735 447-448, 471 

Herron and Galey, 459 

Herron, General Charles D., officer 
World War I, 388; recalled to serv- 
ice, 472 

Herron, W. P., Civil War officer, 175; 
fair officer, 273; gas company, 285, 
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Hessler, Dr. W. C., 451 

Higgins, Nash, 409 

High Tide at Gettysburg, 226-227 

Hill, Newt, 297 

Hill, Darwin, 285 

Hill, E., 435 

Himes family, 434 

Himes, Norman, 399 

Hines, L. N., school superintendent, 
328-330; work, 414 

Hitch, W. F., 431 

Hit and Miss Club, 305 

Holbrook, Josiah, teacher, 29 

Holman, Bill, 400 

Holmes, Harrison, 337 

Holloway, Marshall, 307 

Holloway, Dr. Mary, mentioned, 85; 
teacher, 118, 152-153 

Homes, pioneer, 20-21; Victorian, 245 

Hoosier Crown Co., 456 

Hoosier Mosaics, 226 

Hoover, Henry, war prisoner, 169 

Hopewell, J. H., 334 

Hopkins, Louis B., 407, 409, 411 

Hopkins, Milton, 357 

Hornaday and Barnhill, 289 

Hornaday, Pickett and Ayres, 459 

Hornaday, Mrs. L. H., 301 

Horner, Russell, 458 

Hornet, Waynetown, see chapter 
XXV 

Horses, racing, 34; mentioned, 252 

Horse-thieves, activity, 140; cases, 254- 
256; number of thefts, 257 

Horse Thief Detective Association, 
organization, 140; meeting, 250; ac- 
tivities, 257-258; mentioned, 430-431 

Hostetter family, 48 
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Hotels, list of, 103 

Hovey Cottage, 68 

Hovey Cabinet, 218 

Hovey, Edmund O., 21-22, mentioned, 
37, 59; career, 68-69; college history, 
86; educational activities, 108, 113; 
mentioned, 203; college, 205-208 

Hovey, Mrs. E. O., describes pioneer 
life, 21-22; mentioned, 38, 59; letters, 
86, 87; students and, 111, 133 

Hovey, Mary (daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. O. Hovey), teacher, 321, 379 

Howard, Rev. F. G., 466 

Howard, Tilghman, 50; political lead- 
er, 73; lawyer, 136, 143, 191 

Howell, Forrest, 404, 455 

Howell, Mrs. Forrest, 402 

Howell-Goodwin Printing Co., 455 

Howell, Gilbert, 426 

Howell, Lloyd B., 471 

Howells, William D., friend of M. 
Thompson, 243 

Howland, Louis, 303 

Huff, A. B., 254 

Hulet, Walter H., fair officer, 273; li- 
brary, 333; trust company, 425 

Humphrey, Hosea, 136 

Humphreys, John E., 319 

Hunt, Edith, 391 

Hunter, Rev. W. E., 367 

Hurley, George D., 318 

Hurley, J. W., 435 

Hurt, Dr. W. J., 445 

Husted, S. F., 432 

Huston, May, 391 

Hutton, J. C., 313 

Hydropathy, 148 

Hyten, Dr. W. T., 445 


Ichor, Dr. J., 152 

Independent, Waveland, see chapter 
XXV 

Indiana Centennial, celebrated, 396 

Indiana Printing Company, 463 

Ingersoll, Robert, 222 

Industrial Union, Crawfordsville, 269 

Insley, J. J., fair officer, 273 

Influenza, 390-391 

Intemperance, growth of, 250-251, 253 

Iris, The, 80 

Irvin family, 55 

Irwin, J. E., 435 

Irwin, V. Q., railroad interest, 282 
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Itinerant preachers, see discussion un- 
der churches 


James Hotel, 103 

James, Karl, 414 

James, Nevin, 407 

Jameson, Mrs. Margaret, 236 

Jazz Age, in town and college, 395-396; 
after war, 464-465 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, 465 

Jeschke Wire Co., 456 

Joel, C. J., 388 

Joel, Eph, 290 

Johnson, President Andrew, 196 

Johnson family, 62, 127, 434 

Johnson, James K., 63 

Johnson Manufacturing Co., 456 

Johnson, Overton, writer, 86, travels, 
130-131 

Johnson, Dr. W. L., 155 

Johnson, Willis, 471 

Johnston, Charles, attorney, 313; prose- 
cutor, 316, 317 

Johnston, Rev. James H., 61; educator, 
114, 322; pastor, 365 

Johnston, William H., 317, 435 

Jolley, Mary, 391 

Jones, C. D., 435 

Jones family, 126 

Jones, Nina, 432 

Jones, Ralph, coach, 296 

Jones, W. F., 389 

Journal, Crawfordsville, 338, 341; See 
also chapter Xxv 

Journal, Ladoga, see chapter xxv 

Journal-Review, Crawfordsville, com- 
ments, 337; on changing order, 471- 
472; see also chapter Xxv 

Journal, Saturday Evening, see chap- 
ter XXV 

Journal, weekly, 80, 148-149; political 
views, 177; see also chapter Xxv 


Kane, William P., president Wabash 
College, 215; policies, 216-217 

Karle’s Bakery, 459 

Keating, Rev. J. C., 466 

Keeney, Jere, publisher, 79; mentioned, 
220, 224; supports Grangers, 269-270; 
on libraries, 331; mentioned, 340-342 

Keeney, Jere, Jr., 321, 423, 434 

Keeney, Jonathan, 26 

Kelley, J. S., shoe store, 241, 370 
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Kelley, Dr. Wm. M., 153 

Kelly, E. B., 371 

Kelsey family, 26, 58 

Kelsen, I. M., sheriff, 317 

Kenaston, G. F., 322, 330 

Kendall family, 26, 58 

Kendall, G. M., teacher, 56 

Kendall, George V., 403, 411, 435, 471 

Kendall, Roley, 56 

Kennedy, Dumont, pioneer collection, 
151; lawyer, 316; family, 317; candi- 
date, 320; interests, 373, 396, 429, 435 

Kennedy, Mrs. Mary, 403 

Kennedy, Peter S., historian, 21; law- 
yer, 137; soldier, 200; agricultural 
interests, 269-270; office, 317; men- 
tioned, 327, 387, 391 

Kennedy, Schuyler, 317 

Kenworthy, Silas, merchant, 13 

Kern, J., 369 

Kezoir, Abraham, 32 

Kindell, Dr. H. T., 445 

King, Rev. H. A., 353 

Kingery Hall, 113 

Kingery, Mrs. Mary, 301, library com- 
mittee, 332; art, 376 

Kinkaid family, 59 

Kinnaman, Dr. Howard A., 450 

Kirk, Ethel, 413 

Kirkendall, Elder, 352 

Kirkpatrick, E. O., 415 

Kirkpatrick family, 59 

Kirtley, Laurel, 435 

Kiwanis Club, organized, 403; activ- 
ities, 465 

Klein, Alice, 246 

Klein’s Jewelry Store, 291 

Klein, M. C., 460 

Knights of Columbus, 386 

Knights of Golden Circle, 195 

Knights of Pythias, lodges 370; list of 
officers, 370; Ladoga, 370 

Knights of St. John, 371 

Knights of Twelve, 371 

Know Nothing Party, 379 

Kostanzer, Anthony, cabinetmaker, 97; 
closes shop, 244 

Kostanzer Drug Store, 461 

Kostanzer, Margaret, 402 

Kritz, H. S., teacher, 324, 331, 415 

Krout, Anna Caroline, 218, work of, 
228; death, go1 

Krout family, 472 
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Krout, Mary Hannah, poetry, 218; lo- 
cal journalist, 227; writing, 228, 244; 
activities, 380, 381, 397; in Crawfords- 
ville, 400-401 

Krout, Robert, 228 

Krug, E. C., 435 

Krug, W. J., 317 

Kruger, Anna, 379, 399, 471 

Ku Klux Klan, 430, 431 

Kummings, W. W., 432 

Kyle’s Trade Palace, 275 


Labaree, Lida, 38 

Lacy, C. E., 420 

Ladoga, pioneer period, 49; industries, 
97; name, 121; problems, 251; see also 
under various Ladoga institutions 

Ladoga Academy, male academy, 46, 
118; mentioned, 221; literary societies, 
240-241 

Ladoga Building, Loan and Savings 
Association, 424 

Ladoga Centennial, 398-399 

Ladoga Farm and Merchants Bank, 
424 

Ladoga Normal, 324-325 

Ladoga Public Library, 333 

Ladoga Public Schools, 325 

Ladoga Seminary, 115 

LaFollette family, 325 

LaFollette, William, 28 

Lamb, Mrs. M. E., 220 

Land Office, opened, 5; sales, 8; scan- 
dals, 141-144 

Lane, Eliza, 211 

Lane, Henry S., 41; career, 73-75; poli- 
tics, 82, 85; banker, ror; lawyer, 135- 
136; politics and Civil War, 152, 177, 
180; support of Lincoln by, 191-192; 
governor, 193; senator, 197; retire- 
ment, 197; death, 198; mentioned, 338, 
380 

Lane, Mrs. Joanna E., 197; church 
leader, 360-361 

Lane Place, 75, 197, 220, 398, 437 

Larrick, P. H., 399 

Law and Order, 315, 316 

Lawrence and Busenbark, grain dealers, 


: 
Lawrence, E., sheriff, 317 
Laymon, W. H., mayor, 307, 314 
Layne, Dr. P. M., 152 

Layne, Louise, 376 
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Leader, Ladoga, 320, 328, 344, see also 
chapter Xxv 

Leavenworth, Annie, quoted, 401; re- 
port to A.A.U.W., 473 

Leavenworth, Claire, 399 

Lee, Alice, 225 

Lee family, 325 

Lee, Flint, 416 

Lee Tile Company, 291 

Lemon, C. M., 344 

Lewis, Daniel, 424 

Lewis, Perry, 458 

Lewellan family, 124 

Lew Wallace Study, 398, 439, 468 

Lidikay, Bertha, 402 

Lidikay, Dr. E. C., 445 

Lidikay, O. J., 415 

Lilly, Capt. Eli, soldier, 163-164 

Lincoln, Abraham, 92-93; in the war 
period, 177, 180, 185; press and Lin- 
coln, 186-187; support of, 195 

Linden, roads, 15; settlement, 57; prob- 
lems, 58; schools, 329 

Linden Library, 333-334 

Lingeman, Dr. Byron, 444, 450 

Linn, Bandel, 400 

Linn, Mrs. W. H., 359 

Linn, Walter H., 319, 431 

Linn, Dr. Walter T., 451 

Lion’s Club, 404 

Liquor, drinking, 35; laws and local 
option, 258-260 

Literary Circle, 333 

Literary Society, college, 111-112 

Littel, Norman, 393 

Little, LW... 333 

Little State Track Meet, 408 

Livengood family, 370 

Livengood, W. E., 384 

Loan Fund and Savings Company, 
424 

Locomotive, The, 80 

Ladoga Canning Company, 461 

Log cabin, building of, 10; furniture, 
11-12; description, 21-22; mentioned, 


93 
Log-rolling, 34 
Long, James, 49 
Loop, W. C., 420 
Loop, Dr. A. L., 444, 450 
Lowe, R., 431 
Lowry, Rev. Samuel, 48 
Luckett, George Bruce, 386, 453 
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Ludington, I. T., 431 

Luse, Fleming T., 339 

Lutheran Church, early, 27; location, 
28; township, 61 

Lyle and Smith, 286 

Lynch, W. H., 425 


Mace, founded, 62 

Maddox, horse thief, 255-256 

Madison ‘Township, roads, 14-15; 
description, 57; transportation, 57- 
58; families, 128; see schools and 
churches 

Mahorney and Son, furniture, 291 

Mahorney, Zach, sells cycles, 249 

Mackintosh, George L., 386, 387, 390; 
mentioned, 4o1; college president, 
406, 409, 411 

Mackintosh, Mrs. George, 391 

Maloney, C. J., 371 

Manners, Dr. George, 60, 152 

Maple, Glenn, 433 

Manson, George, 454 

Manson, Mahlon D., early activity, 73; 
war service, 160, 169, 176; home 
front, 180; War Democrat, 191-192; 
politics, 198-199; last period, 220, 
294, 319 

Markley, G. W., 285 

Marshall, C. A., 345, 399 

Marshall, Thomas R., politics, 202-203, 
student, 211-212; mentioned, 347 

Martin, Arch, 273 

Martin, Thomas M., 308 

Martin, W. K., 420 

Mason, Edwin M., 425 

Masons, Crawfordsville, list of officers, 
369-370; county groups, 40-41; 
lodges, 370; colored lodge, 371; Don- 
nelley’s, 454 

Masterson, J. D., 338 

Maxedon, T. V., 345 

Maxwell, S. D., first sheriff, 9; acts for 
court, 134 

May, B. E., 435 

May, Dr. Willis L., 155 

Mayfield, (J. S. Starnes), poet, 219 

McBeth, Grace, 415 

McCabe, Charles M., 318, 403 

McCain, Arthur A., 340, 426 

McCain, Mrs. Fred, 377 

McCain, Robert, 426 

McCain, T. H. B., soldier, 165-168; 
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McCain, T. H. B.—continued 
mentioned, 227; editor, 243-244; men- 
tioned, 340 

McClamroch and Brothers, 289 

McClamroch, C., 431 

McClaskey, E. P., 317 

McClelland, Dr. James S., 154-155; 
verse, 229 

McClure and Graham, 291 

McClure, D. F., 290 

McClure, James, 313 

McCollough, C. N., sheriff, 317 

McCollough, John C., early official, 9 

McConnell, J. N., sheriff, 317 

McCormic family, 45 

McCullough, Dan, 403 

McDonald, Joseph C., lawyer, 136 

McGaughey, Arthur, 319, 432, 435 

McGuffey’s Readers, texts, 117 

McKay, Robert, 56 

McKinney family, 25, 26, 58 

McKinney, James I., 60 

McKnight, Mrs. Minnie A., 332 

McVey family, 310 

Medicine, surgery, 151; remedies and 
sanitary laws, 156-159; modern, 442- 
448 

Meharry family, 59 

Meharry, Hugh, 60 

Meharry, Jesse, 140 

Meharry’s Grove, 61 

Merchants Trust Company, 425 

Merrell, Basil T., fair official, 273; bank 
officer, 420 

Methodist Church, Brown Township, 


25 

Methodist Church, First, early, 9; 
growth, 57, 61; lay leaders, 359-360; 
list of ministers, 360-361; pageant, 
466 

Methodist Church, Township, 57, 61 

Methodist Church, Trinity, organized, 
361; history, 361-362; list of minis- 
ters, 362 

Methodist Church, African, organized, 
362; list of ministers, 362; mentioned, 


467 
Michael, H. D., 435 
Mid States Steel, 426, 455-456 
Migration, from Montgomery County, 
128 
Miles family, 127 
Miles Store, 275 
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Military Companies, encampments, 4o- 
41; volunteers, 178-179 

Miller, Dr. A. M., 451 

Miller, Binford, 455 

Miller, George, 9 

Miller, Hugh A., 297, 454 

Miller, J. L., 338,355 

Miller, Martin, soldier, 163; promoted, 


175 

Miller, Dr. W. T., 451 

Milligan family, 127, 206 

Milligan, Harry J., 439 

Milligan, Mrs. H. J., 411 

Milligan, John, 50; business leader, 75 

Milligan Memorial Church, 467 

Milligan Park, 439 

Million, Rev. Paul, 466 

Millis, Dr. R. J., 431 

Millis, W. A., school superintendent, 
304, 328 

Mills, Caleb, 65; career, 69-70; teach- 
ing, 80; writings, 88; mentioned, 108, 
PRODI ER Ted: 

Mills family, 128 

Mills, Frank M., writer, 76; on Craw- 
fordsville, 137; mentioned, 220 

Milroy, James, 10 

Missionary Ridge, battle of, 167-169 

Modern Woodmen, 371 

Moffet and Morgan, 291 

Moffet, Eliza J., 376 

Molony, Justin, 319, 432 

Monday Star, Crawfordsville, see chap- 
ter XXv 

Monon Railroad, built, 58; service, 267, 
282 

Montgomery, A. D., 412 

Montgomery County, streams of, 93; 
in Civil War, 106; schools and pub- 
lic education, 116-119; summary on, 
429-436 

Montgomery County, State Bank, 421 

Montgomery County Chamber of 
Commerce, 428 

Montgomery County Courthouse, 438 

Montgomery County Fair of 1863, 
105; after Civil War, 273, 404 

Montgomery County Historical Soci- 
ety, organized, 370; activity, 396 

Montgomery County Jail, 437-438 

Montgomery County Medical Society, 
organized, 155; records, 443-445; 
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Montgomery County Medical 
Society—continued 
rules of, 445; members, 449 

Montgomery County Townships, geog- 
raphy, 3; organization, 8; names of 
officials, 8; roads, 14-15; business 
changes, 287-289; see also chapter v 

Montgomery Guards, military en- 
campment, 85 

Montgomery, Henry, 402 

Montgomery Ward & Company, 460 

Moon, Ralph, 454 

Moon, W. A., 389 

Moore, D. C., 424 

Moore, Charles W., author, 71 

Moore, Rev. H. E., 466 

Moore, Polly, 32 

Moore, R., 352 

Moore, William, 49 

Moose Lodge, 371 

Morgan, D. N., 313 

Morgan, Gen. W. H., career, 175 

Morgan horses, bred, 267 

Morris, Peter, 46 

Morrison, Herbert, 421, 435 

Morton, Gov. Oliver P., Civil War 
leader, 186; governor, 193-194; Criti- 
cism of, 196 

Mount, Governor James A., early 
career, 193; county leader, 270, 
elected governor, 201-202 

Mount, Finley P., 429 

Mount, T. H., 317 

Mullikan family, 352 

Munns, Mrs. John T., 379, 399 

Munsell, Dr. W. W., 446 

Murders, five cases, 263-264; Pettit 
trial, 264-265 

Murphy, Dan, 330-331; mentioned, 415 

Murphy, John B., prosecutor, 316, 425; 
mentioned, 435, 468 

Murphy, W. C., 291, 371, 435 

Music, songs of pioneer, 36; festival, 
40; see also bands, dancing, etc. 

Musical Amateurs, see Crawfordsville 
Music Club 

Music Hall, 463 

Myers and Charni, 291 

Myers, Ben, 297 

Myers, John, 46 


Nation, Carrie, 303-304 
National Guard Armory, 463 
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National Guard, Company C, 384 

National Guard, Company M, 383 

Naylor, Elizabeth, 304 

Naylor family, 128 

Naylor, H. C., 313 

Naylor, Judge I. C., 136, war speech, 
178; mentioned, 475 

Naylor, H. N., 425 

Naylor, J. M., teacher, 324 

New Albany and Chicago Railroad 
(Monon), 75-76, 104 

Newell, Ethel, 391 

Newell, Gus, soldier, 163 

Newlin, J. B., 432 

New Light doctrine, 27-28 

New Market, name, 121; location, 121; 
schools, 325 

New Purchase, 3 

New Richmond, schools, 62; growth 
of institutions, 326 

New Ross, founded, 62; business, 272, 
277; schools, 325 

Newspapers, see chapter xxv 

News Review, 339; see also chapter 
XXV 

News, Waveland, 344; see also chap- 
ter XXV 

News, Wingate, 345; see also chapter 
XXV 

New Year, celebration 1902, 301 

Niagara Fire Company, 368 

Nicholson, Henry, 116 

Nicholson, Kenyon, 400 

Nicholson, Meredith, career, 228; 
works, 229; mentioned, 405; on 
Crawfordsville, 473 

Nicholson, T. B., 425 

Nicholson, Wm., trader, 11; 
tioned, 352 

Noblett, Dr. A. K., 431 

Nolan, F., 431 

Nolan, T. E., 313 

Nye-Booe Drug Store, 461 


men- 


O’Connor, T. E., 432 

Odd Fellows, list of officers, 369; town- 
ship lodges, 369-370; officers, 370 

Odd Fellows, colored, 371 

Offield Creek, 6 

Offield, William, county commissioner, 
9; migration west, 128-130 

O'Flaherty, Rev. E., 355 

Oggel, Rev. V. M., 432, 466 
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Old School doctrine, 27-28 

Old Settlers Association, 396 

Olin, Leland, 297 

Oliver, John W., 397 

O’Neall, Abijiah, 95, 103; anti-copper- 
head, 195 

O’Neall Culvert Co., 456 

O’Neall, E. Howard, 388, 393 

O’Neall, Walter H., 456 

Oppy, C. J., merchant, 59 

Order of Red Men, 443 

Ordinances, Crawfordsville, 308-312; 
revision, 313-314; criticism of, 310- 
311; revised, 468 

Ormes, Ferguson, 403 

Osborne, Elsie E., 377 

Osborne, J. I., 388, 398, 471 

Osborne, Mrs. J. H., 390 

Osborne, J. H., 370 

Ott family, 84 

Otterman family, 127 

Otto, E. F., 384 

Otto, L. W., 288, 291 

Otto, Marie, 391 

Ouiatenon Club, 375 

Overcoat Road, 124-125 

Overton, J. G., county superintendent, 
316 

Owen, Jonathan, murder trial, 137 


Packing industry, early, 97, 104 

Pallin Hotel, 103 

Palmer Apartments, 463 

Panoramas, 42 

Parkersburg, pioneer, 28, 48 

Pastimes, list of, 34-35; student, 111- 
113; Community, 293-298 

Patent medicines, 157-158 

Paterson, James J., 471 

Patterson, Blanche, 402 

Patterson, Maria, 362 

Patton, Blaine, 348 

Patriotic Sons of America, 372 

Peacock, Dr. S. R., 445 

Peak Family Vocalists, 42 

Pearlman, Mrs. Charlotte, 403 

Pea Vine, lost settlement, 123 

Peffley family, 45, 104, 127 

Peffley, Joel, 45 

Penney Store, 460 

Peoples Banking Company, 424 

Peoples Guide, 126-127 

Percy, John, teacher, 58 
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Perry, Rev. H., 467 

Peterson, Clifford, 403 

Peterson, Mrs. Clifford, 470 

Peterson family, 127 

Peterson, James A., 333 

Peterson, Mrs. James A., 333 

Peterson, Silas, 443 

Pettit Trial, 264-265 

Phillips, Dr. C. A., 154 

Phillips, Myron, 403 

Pioneer Box Co., 455 

Pioneer life, see chapter 1; interest in, 
396 

Pitman, J., 95 

Place names, 121-125 

Pleasant Hill, schools, 29 

Pogue family, 63; name change, 122 

Pollock, James T., land office scandal, 
142-143 

Police regulations, see ordinances 

Porter family, 62-63 

Porter, John, 63 

Porter, Judge, 136 

Porter, Wm. A., church history, 63 

POSA, 372 

Postal service, 31 

Potato Creek, 55 

Powell, C. W., 345 

Powers, John, land buyer, 75 

Prairies, flowers of, 87 

Prairie View, name disappears, 123 

Pratt, Rev. W. M., 351 

Presbyterian Church, pioneer, 9; or- 
ganization, 24; division, 27-28; town- 
ship churches, 48, 56, 63; First 
Church, 244; lay leaders and minis- 
ters, 363-364; Wabash Avenue Pres- 
byterian, 364; lay leaders and min- 
isters, 365; union of churches, 367; 
mentioned, 466 

Presbyterian Church, Memorial, 467 

Press, Waveland, 344; see chapter xxv 

Prices, food and furnishings, 18-21; 
comparative, 53-54; year 1858, 266 

Prize fights, 238 

Professions, see chapters on education, 
law and medicine 

Proprietary medicine, 147-148 

Pruitt, J. T., 431 

Public schools, general, 321-331; local, 
412; race question, 413 

Public Libraries, 333-335 

Purcell, TC5339 
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Pursel, J., 308 

Purdue, W. T., 386 

Pure Food and Drug Act, 158-159; pro- 
visions, 442; support of, 445 

Purviance, Dr. S. W., 155 


Quacks, medical, 148-150 

Quakers, first settlers, 27, 127; anti- 
slavery, 145-146 

Quaker Church, Franklin Township, 
61 

Quilting, 34 

Quinine Township, name, 123 


Rabb, Kate Milner, editor letters, 86 

Railroads, proposed, 15-16; public in- 
terest, 282-283; service, 309; strike, 
aie 

Rainey, James, 9 

Ramsey, Dr. G. P., 443 

Ramsey, John W., archery, 247; mayor, 
311 

Raymond, Rev. E. E., 466 

Ream, Dr. E. W., 451 

Ream, Fern, 390 

Reconstruction, 199-200 

Record, Crawfordsville, early press, 
29-33, 78, 148; on Crawfordsville, 
219-220; celebration of anniversary, 
397 

Record, Darlington, 345 

Record, New Richmond, 328 

Reeves, W. M., 316 

Regiments in Civil War, local enlistees 
in roth, rith, rsth, 79th and 86th, 
160-169 

Regulators, action of, 138 

Religion, see denominations 

Remley family, 54, 77 

Remley, Merle, 431, 435 

Review, Crawfordsville, 79; on Wa- 
bash College, 81, 97; on Civil War, 
177; politics, 194, 207; publishers, 338, 
341 

Rhodes, J. E., teacher, 116 

Rice, Judge Edgar A., 430 

Rice, T. W., 431, 435 

Rider family, 53 

Ridge family, 370 

Riemann, Rev. R. G., 466 

Riley Drug Store, 460 

Riley, James W., 303 

Ripley Township, roads, 14-15; schools, 
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28; description, 51; families, 127; see 
schools and churches 

Ristine, Benjamin T., 13; Whig, 79; 
lawyer, 136, 317; practice, 317-318 

Ristine, Major Ben T., 388 

Ristine family, 32, 206 

Ristine, Harley T., 319, 387, 431, 432, 
435 

Ristine, Henry, scout, 5; county officer, 
9; Whig leader, 77 

Ristine, Lie E317 

Ristine, Theodore H., 317; pioneer 
records, 397, 411; church history, 471 

Roach, Mildred, 403 

Roads, local and _ state, 
proved, 327 

Robb Grocery, 459 

Robb, J. B., hardware, 290 

Roberts, Mrs. L. W., 399 

Robertson, Rev. W. K., 467 

Robinson and Wallace Book Store, 
332 

Rogers, J. L., teacher, 116 

Roll family, 25 

Roll of Honor, Wabash College, 205; 
dedication, 303-304 

Ronk family, 127 

Ross, John, 250, 307 

Ross, Mrs. C. W., 390 

Rotary, chartered, 403; activity, 
465 

Rolh, H. A., 431 

Rountree family, 52, 103 

Routh family, 62, 127 

Royalty, A. J., 345 

Royalty, F. W., 345 

Royalty, J. F., 345 

Ruralist, The Ladoga, 344 

Rush family, 128, 434 

Rusk family, 127, 434 

Russell, Byron R., mayor, 314, 315, 344, 
386 

Russell, Dr.) J:° P.” poetry,*229-230, 


15-16; im- 


232 
Russellville, 325 
Rutledge, G. D., 370 


Saloons, Karle, Muhleisen, 291 
S A TC, 390 

Saunders, Allen, 400 
Sawmills, 54; location, 94 
Scarlet Masque, 402 
Schenck, Dr. F. O., 443 
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Schlemmer, Carl, 403 

Schlemmer, Fritz, 401 

Schlemmer, Mrs. Mary, 402 

Schloot Furniture Company, 461 

Schools, pioneer, 27-29, 52; disorder, 
253; growth of, 321-331; see also 
township history and schools of 
county and towns 

Scott, James C., 29 

Scott, M., 95, 244 

Scott Township, early settlers, 48; 
mills, 48; families, 127; see also 
schools and churches 

Seabright, W., 290 

Secret societies, see lodges, Klan and 
other organizations 

Seed companies, 457 

Seller, James, 10, 388 

Shades Hotel, 462 

Shades of Death, 4, 235 

Shanklin, J. A., 307 

Sharp, Dr. J. L., 450 

Shaw, Cleo, 297 

Shaw, Mrs. Mary V., 402 

Shepherd, Perry, 163 

Sherman, General W. T., 10 

Shields, V. O., 435 

Shiloh, battle of, 161-163; Lew Wallace 
controversy at, 221 

Shuck, Jacob, 48 

Shuey, Russell O., 403 

Sidener family, 369 

Sidener, H. E., sheriff, 317 

Sigmond, Dr. Harvey W., 431, 443 

Simmons, Nellie, 333 

Sinclair, Lee, 297 

Slattery Grocery, 459 

Slavery question, see Underground 
Railroad 

Sloan Brothers Store, 275 

Sloan, Dr. John, 154-155 

Smart, Dr. James, 153 

Smartsburg, name, 122, 153 

Smith, Alaric M., 471 

Smith and Duckworth, 461 

Smith family, 57, 126-128, 434 

Smith, Horace, died in Andersonville, 
169 

Smith, S. D., sheriff, 317 

Smith, Reverend Wm., 25 

Smock, J. W., 370 

Snyder, A. J., 195 

Snyder, E. C., judicial office, 316 
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Snyder, F. L., 425 

Snyder, G. W., editor, 79; mentioned, 
337-338, 342 

Snyder, John C., 386, 426 

Snyder mills, 94 

Soldiers life, recreations, 171 
172-173; desertions, 174 

Somerville, P. C., 420 

Sommer, Edwin J., 455 

Sommer, Howard A., judge, 432 

Sommer, Lester B., 455-456 

Sommer, Oscar, 457 

Sommer, W. H., 455-456 

Songs of Fair W eather, 225 

Southard, J. E., 168 

South Hall, Wabash building, 108; fire, 
112-113 

Sparks, Frank H., elected president of 
Wabash College, 411 

Speed, John A., antislavery, 145; ofh- 
cial, 314 

Speed, Sidney, in Civil War, 182 

Spencer rifle, 163 

Spencer, Walter W., 432 

Sperry, Fred, Civil War, 163 

Spohr, David, 63 

Spohr family, 370 

Sprow, Wm. J., 432, 435, 468 

Stafford, Rev. G. W., 359 

Star, Crawfordsville, Sunday and Mon- 
day editions, 340 

Starnes, H., writer and editor, 345 

State Bank of Crawfordsville, 418, 420; 
consolidation, 421 

State Bank of Darlington, 424 

State Bank of Waynetown, 424 

State Track Meets, 404 

Steele, Theodore C., 4o1 

Stewart, W. V., 435 

Stilwell, family name, 32 

Stilwell, Josie, 376 

Stilwell, Thomas L., mayor, 314 

Stulwell, William H., death in Kansas, 
131-132 

Stine, Rev. G. L., 466 

Stitts, James, county treasurer, 9 

Stoddard, Daisy, 4o1 

Stoddard family, 26, 58 

Stonebraker, Homer, 297 

Stonebreaker family, 32 

Stores, pioneer, 16-18; 
Street, 460 


; letters, 


list of Main 
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Stout, Emmett C., 470 

Stout Grocery Store, 459 

Stover, D. C., 46; politics, 201-202 

Stover family, 332 

Strand Theatre, 463 

Straughn, Dr. J. W., 152 

Street Fairs, 298 

Stroh, J. W., 390 

Stromme, Augusta, 405 

Stump, Paul, 304 

Stump, Perry, 362 

Stumpville, location, 123 

Stumpville, name, 123 

Sugar Creek School of Art, 400 

Sugar Creek Township, roads of, 15; 
description, 55; trade, 55-56; families, 
128; see also schools and churches 

Sullivan, Rev. W. D., 466 

Sullivan, G. H. D., 339 

Sunshine Society, 330 

Sutton, basketball, 297 

Swank, David, 26, 48 

Swank, Paul, 297 

Swank family, 127, 434 

Swearingen, Charles C., 10 

Swearingen family, 52 

Swindles, defaulter, 252; gold brick and 
estate, 261 

Switzer, Rev. G. W., 361 

Swope, Dr. A. A., 373, 449 

Symphony Orchestra, 402 


Talbot, Capt. H., 256 

Talbot, T. T., 340 

Talburt family, 50 

Tannenbaum, Mrs. Ida, 377 

Tannenbaum, Sol, men’s store, 291, 
460 

Tapy, George, 401, 471 

Taverns, prices, 102-103 

Taylor, Rev. A. E., 362 

Taylor family, 370, 434 

Taylor, Dr. J. N., 370, 442-443 

Taylor, Orville, 297 

Tecumseh, description of, 243 

Temperance Messenger Call, 337 

Temperance Movement, 137-140 

Tenth Regiment, 160 

Theatre, 301-302 

The Fair God, 222 

Thespian entertainment, 34, 43 

Thirtieth Regiment, 161 

Thomas family, 127, 206, 332 
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Thomas, Judge A. D., 316 

Thomas, Josephine T., 372 

Thomas, L. K., 60 

Thomas, Mason B., 443 

Thomson, Alexander T., lawyer, 136, 
313, 319 

Thomson family, 434 

Thomson, Rev. James, 25, 26, 63; col- 
lege leader, 65, 364 

Thomson, Rev. John, 26, 48, 63; college 
officer, 65; mentioned, 108 

Thompson, Maurice, writer, 218; 
career, 224-226, works, 228, men- 
tioned, 244; archery, 246 

Thompson, Russell H., 432 

Thompson, Will, mentioned, 
writings, 225-227 

Tillay, F., pioneer merchant, 32 

Tinsley and Martin, 290 

Tinsley family, 434 

Tippett Motors, 458 

Tomahawk, The, newspaper, 79 

Town and Gown, 243-246 

Townships, list of, 44 

Track teams, names of Wabash team 
members listed, 409; names of High 
School team members, 416 

Traction Company, 458 

Tracy, Bazzle, 53 

Tracy family, 53 

Tracy, Veazy, 25-26, 104 

Tracy, Z., 344 

Tremaine, Rev. Guy, 466 

Trippet, Byron K., 411 

Troutman Mills, station, 94; location, 
122 

Truax, Mark, 34, 52 

Truax, Nathan, 51 

True American, 344; see also chapter 
XXV 

Trustees, township, names, 270 

Turpin, school official, 329-330 

Tuttle, Charles A., 377, 381 

Tuttle family, 206 

Tuttle, Joseph F., president of Wabash 
College, 205-206; lecturer, 208, men- 
tioned, 213, 218; address, 245; pastor, 
265 

Twentieth Century Club, 376 

Twining, William, temperance worker, 
136; antislavery, 145; railroad inter- 
ests, 281 

Tyler, registrar of land office, 143 
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Underground Railroad, 145-146; men- 
tioned, 398 

Underwood, C. C., 412 

Union depot, 283 

Union Township, history, 44, 45, 64; 
families, 126-127; see also Craw- 
fordsville, county government, 
schools and churches 

Utterback family, 54, 128 

Valley City (New Ross), 61-63; 
abandoned, 122 

Vance, David, sheriff, 9 

Vance family, 32, 57 

Vance, Fred N., 4o1 

Vance, William C., 307 

Van Cleave family, 127, 434 

Van Cleave Mill, 277 

Vandalia Railroad, 282 

Van Der Volgen, Dr. E. C., 378, 451 

Van Dyke Auto Co., 458 

Van Scoyoc family, 126 

Vaughan and Casey Bottling Works, 
461 

Vaughan, Robert E., 384, 388; coach, 
409; national guard, 435 

Vawter, Elder, 351 

Vicksburg, Battle of, 169 

Victorian Age, 218-234 

Virginians, see Clark Township 

Voorhees, Daniel, politics, 83 

Voris family, 434 

Voris, E. C., 338, 420 

Voris, S. E., 371, 425, 426 


Wabash College, organization, 30, 31; 
leaders, 65-71; publications, 87-88, 
history, 107-113; finances, 113-114; 
civic leaders from, 203; relations to 
community, 208, 221; literary activ- 
ities, 241; in World War I, 396; list 
of athletes, 408-409 

Wabash College Magazine, 86, quoted, 
80, 90,‘ 115, 221 

Wabash College Monthly, 346 

Wabash Preparatory, organized, 108; 
courses, 114 

Wabash College ROTC, 389-390 

Wade, Isaac F., editor, 29, 78-79; 
quoted, 337 

Wagon Shops, 97 

Walker family, 370 

Walkup, W. B., 414, 425 
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Wallace, Dr. H. C., 450 

Wallace, H. L., 290 

Wallace, Lew[is], 39; early career, 68, 
71-73; political satire by, 83; local 
friends, 97; lawyer, 136; Shiloh con- 
troversy, 160-163; mentioned, 176- 
180; politics, 191-192; story on, 203- 
204; speaker, 208-209; literary and 
Civic activities, 220-225; mentioned, 
246, 319, 368; anniversary, 467 

Wallace Lumber Company, 290 

Wallace, Mrs. Susan Elston, 219; liter- 
ary activities, 224; church activities, 
360 

Wallace, Noble, 389 

Wallace Study, 398 

Walnut Township, settlers, 52; schools, 
63; families, 127; see also schools and 
churches 

Walter, Mrs. Anna Harter, 390, 402, 
466 

Walter, Harter, 348 

Warbritton family, 48 

Ward family, 59 

Ward, Mrs. Ursula, 402, 470 

Ward, John, 414 

Ward, Thomas, 59 

Warfel, J. F., publisher, 277-278; 
school director, 325, 327; newspaper, 
344, 381 

Warner Furnishings, 291 

Warner, Peck Company, 459 

War songs, Civil War, 184 

Washburn, 420 

Wasson family, 49 

Water Babble, 374 

Waterfield, Rev. Albert A., 359 

Watkins, Maurine, 400 

Watson and Coutant Carriages, 285 

Watson, H. C., 435 

Watts, Edgar, 346 

Waugh, Milton B., 313 

Waugh, Mrs. James, 268 

Waveland, settlement, 49-50; indus- 
tries of, 96; name, 123; business, 276; 
list of teachers, 415 

Waveland Collegiate Institute, 50; 
history, 240-241; abandoned, 324 

Waveland Public Library, 334, 337 

Waveland Public Schools, 326; prin- 
cipals, 415 

Waynetown, pioneer, 54; agricultural 
center, 276; centennial, 398-399 


INDEX 

Waynetown Public Schools, 
principals, 415 

Wayne Township, description, 53; 
families, 54; see schools and churches 

Webster family, 370 

Weddings, notice of, 301 

Weesner, Margaret, 415 

Weir family, 124 

Wellington, I. M., 328 

Welsh, Mrs. Jean, 461 

Wert, Martin V., 315 

Wesley, founded, 54 

Wesley Academy, 54; active, 115-116; 
mentioned, 221 

West, Jere T., judge, 316; career, 334, 
429, 436 

Westfall family, 25, 32 

Westfall, Jacob, memorial to, 397 

Wharton, Rev. C. W., 367 

Whigs, newspaper, 79; division of, 82 

While-Away Club, changes name, 392 

White, Charles, 66; college activities, 
67-68; views, 111, 118; antislavery 
views, 145 

White family, 26, 58 

Whitlock, Ambrose, scout, 5; land 
agent, 5; career, 76-77, 121; loses 
office, 142 

White, Michael, congressman, 199 

Whittington, B. T., 369 

Wild animal roundups, 35, 54, 59 

Wilder’s Brigade, 164 

Wiley, Dr. Harvey, 445 

Wilhite Band, 375 

Wilhite, Charles C., 383 

Wilhite family, 126 

Wilhite, Dr. Mary H., 127-128, 380 

Wilhite, J. Q., sheriff, 317 

Wilkins, Rev. T. L., 465 

Wilkins, T. M., 386 

Williams, C. M., 435 

Williams, Dr. G. T., 443, 444, 449, 450 

Williams, R. H., 435 

Willis family, 127 

Willis Grocery, 459 

Willis, R. C., 418, 420 

Willson, Anna, 304; controversy, 329- 
330, 387; mentioned, 412-413 

Willson family, 128 

Wilson, E. C., judge, 316 

Wilson family, 126, 434 

Wilson, John, county clerk, 9; political 
leader, 75; clerk of court, 134 


326; 
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Wilson, James, politics, 79; joins Re- 
publicans, 82; lawyer, 136-137; polit- 
ical career, 191, 193; supports Presi- 
dent Johnson, 197-198 

Wilson, Mrs. Emma G., 330 

Wilson, R. B., 399 

Wilson, R. D., 451 

Wilson, Rev. J. H., 466-467 

Wilson, Samuel C., lawyer, 136-137, 
218-219 

Wilson, Tug, coach, 296 

Wingate, founded, 59; business, 60; 
name, 122; trade, 276; see Pleasant 
Hill 

Wingate High School, basketball 
champions, 1914; list of, 297; basket- 
ball record of 1920, 416 

Wingate, J. C., 370 

Winston, Dr. Pleasant, pioneer, 13; 
training for profession, 152 

Winter, Elizabeth G., 381 

Winter, William H., on western trip, 
86; later travels, 130-131 

Wire and Nail Works, 455 

Wire manufacture, 286 

Wirz, Henry, trial of, 221 

Wisehart, Henry, 61 

Woolen Mills, early, 61; location, 94, 


9 

Women’s Clubs, 1902 meeting, 299-300 

Women’s Literary Circle, Ladoga, 378 

Women, on Crawfordsville’s needs, 
439-440 

Woman’s Rights, 207, 380; leaders, 381 

Women’s war activities, home front, 
178-180; sanitary fairs, 182; letters, 
183-184 

Wonder Five, Wabash, 408 

Wood, Elmer, 435 

Woolworth Store, 460 

World War I, local reaction, 384; of- 
ficers, list of, 388-389; casualties, 389; 
effects of, 392-393 

Wren, J. F., 317 


Yeaman, Dr. John, 31 

Yellow Peril, 427 

YMCA building sold, 463; closed, 
469-470 

Young, B., 432 

Young, H., 435 

Yount, Daniel, 95 

Yount Woolen Mill, 95, 282 
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Yountsville, founded, 52; industry, 52; 
bridge, 53; growth, 95-96; prosperity, 
267 


Zebree, Rev. F., 353 


INDEX 


Zeigner, E. H., 348 

Zeller, M. H., 431 

Zenor, Rev. W. H., 399 

Zuck, J. S., county school superintend- 
ent, 316 
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